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For particulars inquire of Mark Twain, present address unknown 
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“© Victor Talking " ——— 


-the living evidence 
of an artists greatness 


What it is that makes an artist famous? That wins 
the applause of appreciative audiences? ‘That estab- 
lishes an enviable reputation as a great artist in the 
hearts of music-lovers? 


The answer is indelibly inscribed on Victor Records. 


They are the living evidence of an artist’s greatness. 
They reproduce the art of the most famous singers and 


instrumentalists with unswerving fidelity. ~* 


With a Victrola you can enjoy these superb interpre- 
tations at will right in yourown home. Bvt on/y with 
the Victrola—for the world’s greatest artists make 
records for the Victrola exclusively. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play for you 
any music you wish to hear, and demonstrate 
the various styles of the Victor and Victrola 
— $10 to $400. Period styles to order from 
$375 to $950. Saenger Voice Culture Records 
are invaluable to vocal students— ask to 
hear them. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N.J. 
U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor 
Machines are scientifically coordinated and 
synchronized in the processes of manufacture, 
and their use one with the other, is absolutely 
essential to a perfect reproduction. 

New Victor Records demonstrated at 

all dealers on the 1st of each month 
“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. 


Victor 
Supremacy | firs: 


Victrola XVII, electric, $325 
Mahogany or oak ‘ 
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EPISCOPAL 


Military Academy 


THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


EVERY wide-awake, red-blooded American boy will 
find something that will appeal to him im the life at this’ 


Thorough 

scholastic work 

goes hand in hand 
withthestirring activi- 

ties of military life and all 
mannerof athletic sports. Mil- 
itary drill, marches, “‘hikes,” sig- 


nalling, wireless, first aid, scouting, 
rowing, canoeing, 


football, baseball, 


well-known school. 


track, basketball, hockey, skiing, gymnastics, 
bowling, trap-shooting, rifle-practice, swimming, 
boxing, etc., all under expert instructors and coaches 


and amid ideal surroundings. 


St. John’s is rated an 


Honor School by U. S. hrs rnment. Graduates enter lead- 


ing Universities East and 
with illustrated catalog. Address 


est on certificate. Full particulars 


St. John’s Military Academy, Box 16F, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 





| MILITARY 





| ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
Sor Manly Boys 


425 boys from 46 States last session, 
private academy in the East. 
to 20 years old prepared for the Uni 
ties, Government Academies or Busines, 


1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, 
mountain air of the prov erbially healthy 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah, 
mineral spring water. 
Parental discipline. 
velopa obedience, health, manly cart 
Shady lawns, expensively equipped gj 
sium, swimming pool, athletic park. J 
drills and exercises in open air. 
homes of culture and refinement only 4 


High moral 
Military training 


Personal, individual instruction by our 
ing system. Academy fifty-eight 
$200,000 barracks, full equipment, absa 


fireproof. Charges $470. Catalog free, 
Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal, STAU 


‘ 
> 
pecs. 











LVERD Anke 
ly Academy 
Offers otventes es and opportunities 
second only to W fest Point. ts courses, 
the military combined “_ the aca- 
demic, epitomize the high and rigid stand- 
ards necessary for effective leadership at 
this time. The majority of its former 
tudents in active service held commis- 
ons, For catalog address, The Superintendent, 














PEDDIE Health Tests 


ASCHOOLFOR BOYS | ,..., pedaie bor is given 


Peddie aims to ,bring each | the most thorough kind o 
boy to the full d a bealth examina tion, 
of his ability and to prepare —special abilities noted. 
him intellectually. jeally for Charts are sent req regularly 
spiritually and physically for aren 

whatever task may be his in | tralned fo grow physically 
the great world of the future. | Peddie. ad 














Peddie Institute is liberally 
endowed, and conducted without thought of profit. 
Graduates prepared for all colleges by certificate or 
examination. — c 6b acre, and music taught 


i to 14 Sore, 53rd 
rinceton. Write for bookie to ond catalog. 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D. 

Box GF, HIGHTSTOWN, N. J. 

















Trained for Leadership In Peace or in War 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MILITARY COLLEGE MEN COMMAND 


‘EP LAIR 


ACADEMY FORE 


BAR! is wonders situ 
for good health. D 


Largest |} 
Boys from 10 if 


“e 


& 


Water Gap 12 miles distant 


Campus and athletic 

100 acres, and 200-acre f 
The aim of powy be. to bringo 
the best in the boy. 

dent participates in athlet 
Preparation for college 
technical — Military 
Separate Junior Deparm 
Eight buildings. and 
Blair or write for catalog. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., 


Box P. Blairstown, N. i. 





Tennessee Militar 


“CARRY ON!” These, the words of the first P.M. 
C. man to fall in No-Man’s Land, express the life and 
spirit of this old institution. 

While her d direct iti 





Institute <@ 


America’s manhood is being 
spent on the battlefields of Eu- 


' 


“Fy--) | 


wm 
2 


Se 


ye BEST*s8ksE- aS 


. rope. The new age ry 
barra should realize the ideals © re 
ag ee eg fo novet Americanism for which men = 
her training of men for the battles of peace or war. are dying. Life at Tennessee : 
Military Institute is pervaded 
The men who lead are the men who know. with these high ideals. Boys 
Senior Unit, R.O.T.C. Collegiate courses in Civil from all states are receiving a most thorough p 
Engineering, Chemistry, ey gon Finance. Pre- meet the responsibilities of the future. The 
paratory and Junior Schools. limited number of buildings during the summer has enabled us t ‘ae 
enrollments accepted for Sept. 18. also for 1919-20. capacity, but the enrollment is Baie to = 
tron 
har! Commandant, Box Chester, The T. M. I. faculty is one of the s found 
Oat. 6 les B. Hyatt, t, 595, es preparatory school: Special preparation for 
“The West Point of the Keystone State academies, colleges, universities or eee 


expenses. Catalog. . R 
Tennessee Mii ——! Inatitute, Box 120, 


[Randolph- Macon : Acade 


For Boys and Young Men 


A NATIONAL SCHOOL Founded 1867 
Unit R. O. T. C. 

Military science taught by U.S. Army Been, _ Pre- 
paratory, Business and Music. Gy 
Pool. 234 boys enrolled from 23 states and : — coun- 
tries last year. Unusually liberal terms. All sports. Out- 
of-doors the year —. aa ata than the 
public school can gi - 


REY. WALTER MITCHELL, D. i “RECTOR, BOX P, CHARLESTON, S.C. 
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"KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE witha winter || |i 


& pean: of the Beatoley = Macon § 
advantages 
-— $100, 00. Prepares for a or 


s. Military rene be Tf 
joor por 
opens September 17th, 1918. For eae 
wee 4 L. MELTON, A. 
. 425, Front Royal, V& 


anne aly « eee ee in the world that owns and operates two distinct plants, moving from One to the other, 
ng to special trair and with no interruption of s' 
as d eq mont. ¢ embracing up-to-date laboratories, machine and weseworking ols shops, modern build- 
CS ® ground. ones athletic held. -acre campus. Fowler Mall, a sch r boys. 
we Gite 


re boys enjoy sea bathing and hee outdoor exercise dufing 
000,008 pr by. my leeding universiti by the War 
and Senior Divisions of hool h hada ia waiting list bate before opening of 1917 Fall session. Southern 
Address THE ADE, Kentucky Military institute, LYNDON, KENTUCKY. 


trip included in regular terms, 
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Duxbury, Mass. 


ESPONSIBILITY, initiative, the supple 
R eg steady, clear-thinking brain 
—the Ederelopment of these dominate 
POWDER POINT’S policy toward each boy. 


dastic curriculum of study 
apd exetcise commands the 
fellest participation of everyone 
ered. and makes the boy /ee/ 
gad Anow he will be fit to hold down 
aay bard task that may come his 
way in future life. Military train- 
ing maintains boy's individuality. 
and Lower schools. Thor 
preparation for college 
Ausiness. Illustrated catalog. 
RALPH K. BEARCE, A... 


Headmas 
Monee from from — 


: WENTWORTH 


43 miles from Kansas City 


The Pioneer Military 
=) . School in Missouri 
St River Valley and one of the 10 Honor 

Schools of the U. S. War Department. 


Wentworth boys study well because 
their daily life is interesting—satis- 
fying. Wentworth believes in boys 

“doing things. Teachers are in 
sympathy with boy idealsand are the 

s comrades in daily life. Indi- 
vidal instruction. Graduates are 
admitted without examination to 
leading colleges and universities. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool. Two 
large athletic fields. Junior ‘and 
Senior units R.0.T.C., Address 


COL. S. SELLERS 
1851 Washington Avenue, LEXINGTON, MO. 


Lake Forest Academy for her be 














SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 





Trustees: —Louis F. Swift, J. V. Farwell, H. 
C. Chatfield-Taylor, Clayton Mark, A. B. Dick. 
Alfred L. Baker, Rev. J G. K. McClure, Geo. 
A. McKinlock, A. A. Oarpenter, J. H. 8. Lee, 
8. A. Benedict, Stanley Field, B. M. Linnell, M.D., 
John 8B. Nollen, James Viles,Rev. Andrew C. Zenos. 


Recitation 
Building 





Eastern training Mid- Western school 


Discriminating patrons need no longe 
seek the best preparatory schooling pe 
training, right kind of ~~ clean thine Motul ee comradeship 
between faculty an 

Scholastic work is i by Eastern and Western colleges 

as equal to that of any preparatory school. Definite prepara- 
tion for Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Mass. Tech., etc. rad- 
uates admitted to all institutions East or West which admit 
without examination. 

Non-military, but provides for voluntary afternoon drill] dur- 


; ing present conditions. A schoo! that appeals to square, manly 


ys. Honor ideals. 

Beautiful country location on Lake Michigan, one hour 
north of Chicago. Modern buildings, gymnasium, swimming- 
—. All athletics, ~~ an Aim distinctly educationa 

t maintained for pro 


Catalog oieine details — address 


j JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 109, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 











Or 1: For every TODD Boy a good citizen” 


Summer Camp 


A wonder- 
land of woods and water. 
Fishing, hiking, boating. 
Overnight boatride (di- 
rect) from Chicago. Rates 
Unusual 


8th year. 


reasonable. 
equipment. 


School for Boys 


7 to 16. In hill country, 
1000 feet above sea level, 
one hour from Chicago. 
Faculty, placing boy values 
before book values, seeks 
to develop mind, body, 
morals and manners. 








FOR 
derness School 35 
Twenty acres. Prepares for Colleges and Tech- 
Ranks with the highest grade schools of New 
yet by reason of endowment the tuition is moderate. 
sium. Skating. All winter sports. 39th year. 
,» L. 4. D., Rector, Plymouth, N. H. 











MORGAN PARK “Eaany 
First of all—A School 


14 miles from Chicago. Known for its thoroughness. Credits 
recognized at all colleges, Teacher-conducted .visits to 
Chicago’s mercantile, civic and industrial institutions with 
shop talks and business men’s lectures are a part of regular 
school work. Small classes. Individual care. Resident 
officer detailed by U. S. War Dept. M. DB. Abelis, 


For cataleg address Box 1800, Morgan Park, IIL 





The Massanutten Military Academy Ber 18, Woedtck. ack. Va. | 


for boys. 
miles from Washington. 
Music, athletics. 
Limited to 100 boys. §400 inclusive. 


Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. M., Head 


Healthful location, beautiful Shenandoah valley. 100 
Prepares for college and business. 
New $25,000 Dining Hall and Dormitory. 


Three 
Summer Camps 
June-September 











Worcester Academy 


FOUNDED 1834 


MBUCATED leaders of men are in supreme 
demand. Efficient military and civilian serv- 
require, beyond any previous limit, that 
boys be fitted for college and 
g schools by virile, patriotic men in 
aseratic schools where ethical train- 
iisof the truest kind and where physical and 

ry training find their proper places. 
ter Academy offers this kind of prep- 

bi for service. Send for the catalog. 


. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Principal 
Street, WORCESTER, MASS. 











on 

f and from abroad ichaiel the 

eed for men who know. Schwab, 

us, Vanderlip, Geddes, Lloyd- 

t—everywhere highly trained 

mM are called to x big posi- 

is only the beginning. 

ill never be as they were 

war; the generation now en- 

will see greater changes 

lat we are ing. ed are you do- 
t your son’s sthooling? 

. ie institutions listed in shite pages appre- 

2 core dor dendjcaaTaerliar sag 

sf Siving their students firm 

ticipation in the world’s affairs. 














Mercersburg Academy 


training for college or business. 
the great universities. 
the most picturesque spots of America. 
Equipment modern. Write for catalog. 


ical, 


Offers a thorough phys- 
mental and moral 
Under Christian masters from 
Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of 
New gymnasium. 


Address Box 170, 
William Mann Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 





Junior Camp. 30 boys under 
12. Pottery, Basket weaving. 
Camp craft. First a aoe 
Camp. 40 boys 12to 15. 





BELLEFONTE ACADEMY ie! home prepar- 
Subjects: "ealectad to suit 
8-acre athletic field. 
4 buildings. Rates moderate. 


boys in foothills of Alleghanies. 
chosen career. 11 teachers. Spring water. 
Gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Limited to 100 boys, 15 years and upwards. Catalog. 
JAMES K. HUGHES, A. M., 


Headmaster, BELLEFONTE, PA- 


Camp craft. Boy Scout Koo Senior ©. alg 
boys 15 to 18. Big Farm operations, harvesting, 4 
weeks camping and canoeing in Oan 

sellor foe o cach a boys in Junior and Middle Camps. Address 
HEAD . Box 140, ROLLING PRAIRIE, IND. 








° . . * FOR 
Kiskiminetas Springs School sors 
Prepares for college or technical schools, High, health- 
Individual attention. 


ful location. Faculty of experts. 


Extensive grounds. Golf course and tennis courts. 
ball and baseball fields. Gymnasium with swimming pool. 
S, Pa. 


Address Dr. A. W. Wilson, ir., Presid 





New Mexico institute 


A state-owned school in the heart of the vigor- 


Foot- 





ous, aggressive West that is developing the high- 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


Chauncy Hall School. 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 


FRANKLIN T. KURT. Principal. 


557 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.} 


est type of manhood. Ideal conditions — bracing 
air, sunshine, dry climate. Altitude 3700 feet. 
Preparatory and Junior College. Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. Address 


COL. JAS. W. WILLSON, SUPT., Box S, ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 

















Shatturk Q 
a al J 


HATTUCK live a balanced life which appeals to the well 
S inpentionad ide ae in a boy's cola a of honor underlies all 


i Thor tion for college, schools and 
Sin a ee et coi. 'S, Wer Degoamene 
Reserve Officers a cnn athletics. 


A Church ( iewoal) sched. Traditions and ideals of fifty years 
foster a boy's individuality. School and Summer Camp on a unique 
plan. For either catalogue address 


C.W.Newhall, A.B., Headmaster, Drawer 6, Faribault, Minn. 











=MINA RY 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Your boy’s personality studied and directed by a large coupe of able t 
dour life. Intelligent guidance in work and play. 


Military trainin; 
Gymnasium. 


under an efficient master. 
pointments. B.- buildings. 


HOOL FOR BOYS treen 10 to 2. 


LOWER 
mother, Tilastrated booklet. 


w $ 
Biz- age athletic field. 78th year opens September, 1918 








food. omits ext 
ti oot eet boys 
and ap- 


i epertie woe Se management end hes house- 
Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


bh Ba 7 
ientitic and p: 
00,000 ee mete Mortect in construction 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 








and information, 





WARD -BELMONT 
For GCirnts AnD YOUNG WOMEN 
RESERVATIONS for the ses- 
sion beginning September 25, 
now being made, should receive 
the earliest possible attention in 
order to assure entrance. 
WARD- -BELMONT offers a six- 
year course of study embrac- 
ing two years of college. It 
meets the exacting demands of 
a most discriminating patron- 
age in Literature, in Music, 
Art, Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics, and Physical Training. 
Its curriculum 
meet individual capacities and 
aims. Its faculty is select. Its 
beautiful campus and buildings, valued 
at almost a million dollars, situated in 
Nashville, ““The Athens of the South,” 
afford every opportunity for the de- 
velopment of body and mind. 


Applications must be accompanied with ref- 
erences. For literature, Book of Views, 


is shaped to 


WARD-BELMONT 
a... Whnighen Ben AA Retain Tenn. 

















Bishopthorpe Manor 


AN San tor’ for girls in prepara- 
tion for college or for life. Cer- 


ANT, Principal 
x 257, “Qothichem, Pa. 
New p econ dpe Swimming P 








for Women 


Coll pa 
lege 
Collese 


B. L. 
Domestic Science 
om Teacher's Certificate. 
Mus 
Teacher's Certificate. 
Expression 


Teacher's Certificate. 
Address BOX R. 








_ ADVANTAGES 
64 Years’ History 


stron, Focelty. 

Girls from 32 States 

0 miles from Baltimore 
foot elevation 

Near root Butldis 

Fireproof B ~ et 

Swimming P ‘ool 





pi ad os 

et 

Non- Sectarian 
deal size 








Personal care 
MD. 


ollege 1s 














Ten $500 Scholarships 





will be awarded by 
Illinois Woman’s College 


These scholarships are onl 
raduates of standard High Schools P 
cademies of high scholastic rank. 

Entrants must be young women of pur- 

poseful character, in vigorous health 

and ready for college without entrance 
conditions, and prepared to undertake 
the full 4 year college course. 

It is the fixed purpose of the ,administra- 

tion of this Standard Woman’s Coll to 

maintain it as a small high grade school 

— earnest ambitious young women 

develop and make their lives worth 
wh le for themselves andothers. Its aim is 
to qualify for womanly service anywhere. 

Applications for scholarships must be on file 

before Fuly 1, 1918. Address REGISTRAR 


WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
Box E JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 





























TTEY Col I EGE Aoprodited. Junior 
C0 for Women ¢° Preparatory 
and Elective Courses. Masi Domestin tet ience, Art and 
Expression. High standards of work and character. 
Separate dormitory for young girls. Ideal Christian 
Home. Outdoor sports. Address 

Mrs. V. A. C. Stockard, President and Founder, MISSOURI, NEVADA 


Colonial School College reparatory. A a 
Collegiate Courses. Art, Express i 
nce, Secretarial Departments. Open yon oir study hall. 
All “athietion Cata 
JESSIE TRUMAN, Associate Princi 

DisTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1535 1 a4 Street. 
MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Young Ladies. 
Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 12th. In the beautiful and 
historic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed 
climate, modern equipment. Students from 31 states. 
Courses : Collegiate (3 years), Prep: y (4 years), with certificate 
privileges. Music, Art and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. 
Historic Junior College. 
Southern College Giriv‘and Young Women. 
56th year. $500. No extras. Social Training. Two-year 
College Courses. Preparatory and Finishing Courses. 
Magic. Art, Exp nm, Domestic Selonee Tennis, Basketball, Gym- 

nasiuin. Stadents from many ste Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 


VA., Petershar, 240 College PI., Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M. 
DARLINGTON SEMINARY 


A developing School for Girls. 60-acre estate in Penn- 
sylvania’s finest country. Langedee. Art, Music, Expres- 
sion, Arts and Crafts, and usehold Management. 
College Preparation. Catalogue and Views. 
CHRISTINE F. Bre, Pres., Box 618, West Chester, Pa. 
FOREST PARK COLLEGE 5237s", Jser Coie, Pe 
paratory and Grammar School. 
Certificate admits to Eastern and Western Colleges and Univer- 
sities accepting certificate. College of Music, E. R, KROEGER, 
Director; Nordstrom-Carter, Voice; Public School Music. Violin, 
Expression, Art, Bible School, Home Economics. Year §350. 
Missouri, St. Louis. President, Anna S. Cairns 


CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


lendidl girls’ boarding school. 5 modern bidgs. 
&. acres. Athletics, Sonatina pool, motion pictures. Broad 
courses permit personal selection. Sensible regulations and dress. 
College preparation, music, art. Rates $600 to $750. , address, 
DR. R. J. TREVORROW, President, Hackettstown, N. J. Rox 78 


y 
St. Hilda’ s Hall—charles Town, W.Va. 
A school for girls near Washington, under auspices Bishop, 
Episcopal Diocese. College Preparatory, Elective Courses. Music, 
Art, Athletics under trained director. Open air classrooms. A 
teacher to every four girls. $450-$500. Catalog. 
Mariah Pendleton Duval, Principal (former r Principal Stuart H Stuart Hall) 


THE ELY SCHOOL — 
ELY COURT GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
In the country. One hour from New York. 
Upper School— Girls from fifteen to twenty. 
Junior Schoo! — Girls from ten to fifteen. 


LEWISBURG SEMINARY. Junior College 
Est. 1812. Near White Sulphur Springs. 2300 ft. 
elevation. Outdoor life. Junior college accredited 
by State University and leading colleges. College 

preparatory, and business courses. Terms 






































ROBERT H. ADAMS, A.M., Pres., Box 75 Shohbone, W. Va. 


Al Famous Old New anetjund: Country School 
Baie <P. Boston. hee ae Gensest Courses. Domestic Science 
n trong ee enn = usic. 
Modern Languages. The school, heme and gouienat — be 


buildings. 











Mount 
Ida 
School 


Year book on request 


All studies except Engin 
Preparatory: fini 
Advanced Elective 

igh school graduates, 
Certificate. Fi 
Piano, Voice Vi rs 


Domestic 








Special car from 
Chicago, Sept. 25 





FERRY HAL 


Picturesque ¢ 
(twelve ace 


gan, with noted mea, 
New 


Lake Michigan in 


of wealth and 
ture twenty-eight 
north of Chicago, 
College Preparai 
General High Se 
Courses, 
Junior College w 
Special 


Music, Expression, 


and 
oo) 


two years @ 
ork, and 
Instruction ip 

De 


mestic Arts and Scienc 


Certificate privileges, 
Noted for the wholesome, 
tianity of its school life. All open-air 
Horseback riding. Gymnasium and large 
ern swimming pool. For — 
MARION COATS, M.A., Principal 
Box 331, Lake Forest, Ill, 


of young women. 
ists in i 
tion. DomesticBeciene 


riculture, Arts and @ 
branches, 


Secretaria) 
brary methods, 
Law. Modern @ 
and open-air sporte D 
racy of life and ca 


usic, Art, ; 
Bei 


practical Chris 


cs 


= 


Nemes 


~ 


tion for the individeal # 


story of theschoos, ite 


ing in hom 


fully in illustrated ¢ 
u 


Address REG: 


National Park 8e1 
THE CASTLE CLUB . Box 195, Forest @ 
ONE OF 20 BUILDINGS 





Russell Sage Colle 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in 
with Emma Willard School 
A School of Practical Arts 
Designed for the higher education 
particularly on vocational and profe } 
lines. Secretarial Work, Household 
and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. 
Special students admitted. Address 58 
TROY, 





RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 





Apreparatory school for aa ccredit 


by Eastern and Western College 

Universities. Also a finishing Scag 
those not entering college. 
Home Economics. A 40-acreé 
provides for tennis, hockey, 4 


sports. Well equipped gymna 
Write for catalog. 


Music, Ath; 


Large leepin h. F 
ing, canoeing, tring afield.” Exte eran ee 
rsports. $600-$800. 


. Upper and lower school. 


"30 Boward Si. Wes 


back ridi: 


ball and 
MISS ELLEN W. SABIN, Pres. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


\ Southern Seminar / || THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 
hm Raley Healthful, invig- 
orating location 

amid picturesque 

surroundings. 

park land 














hool 
of bey a Six 
modern, home- 
\ "The Mountain Scheot” —_jike buildings for 
iss Mason’ s School for Girls y FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN \ 90 girls and 4 ipachore, Hany y 7 
ool in the Westchester hills Y In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. & jot ge oe or ee Ee: 
the Hudson, 40 minutes from New fy College Preparatory. Special for High School 54 4 hl zg, DP N $40 000 
te and preparatory courses with Y graduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ; science and athletic training. ew q 
‘ges. Request for catalogue Domestic Science; Business; Personal Attention ¥ building with gymnasium, swimming pool and 
ed by references to manners, character. grounds. sleeping porch. non Main Line Penna. 


MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M. . fy Students from every section. . ; R ILLUSTRATED C. 
e f SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Ba 973, Buena Vista, Va. \ A.B. GRIER, ? Pres. 2 8. MOULTON, 4. 3. Headmaster 
__Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. | tae 8 155, Birmingham 


E__ MISCELLANEOUS [DWIGHT SCHOOL]||| VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


m |} For Girls Englewood, New Jersey {fF For Young Women Box F, Roanoke, Va. 
§ pur School Proble Staaten se New wy and Fi Ding School .~ cal ava of FE Cus of te the [oading schools in ty tee Meters 
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“Which was the Love that Endured?’’ 


A photo-play directed by 


Cecil B. De Mill 


always means a theatre full 0 


fascinated people 


EMILLE is a figure of solitary magnificence. He has killed a n@ 
D proverb and has done ‘‘something new under the sun.” 
DeMille has made a new art. 

\ Poets, Painters and sculptors have become great by following higha 
ancient tradition, Greece, Rome or such: with tried material they worked 
words, pigment, marble: 

But Cecil B. DeMille was given a new and curious toy of sciencé 
a motion picture camera. 

It’s easy to talk now, but that struggle filled years before the new art emerged,am 
and wonderful thing, an art that is founding, not following, tradition. 

DeMille’s was the mind that inspired the great screen masterpieces ‘* Joan the Wom 
**Carmen,”’ “‘ The Cheat,’’ ‘* The Devil Stone,’’ ‘‘ The Woman God Forgot,’’ ‘“ Maria 
** ‘the Whispering Chorus.’’ His screen productions have entertained millions. 

Hundreds of the country’s leading motion picture theatres are showing this week,! 
newest production, a great photo drama of American social life 


“OLD WIVES FOR NEW 


presented by Jesse L. Lasky from the great story by David Graham Phillips, adapted t 
screen by Jeanie Macpherson. 


An ARTCRAFT Dicture 


In this picture he takes the four walls off married life. 

See it, and you will live it!—you will live it as you watch it! 

Love is the theme. Love killed by a thoughtless wife. Love reborn through a passi¢ 
mad, groping for its true expression, and as certain as your heart is beating now it will 
aster the evening you take your seat at this photoplay. 
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“Why must my boy’s letters be little newspaper. But good American sible to prevent his getting sop 
censored? Why can’t they let him lives were needlessly jeopardized. of this information, but he cannoty 
tell me where he is and what he is Soldiers will die the victims of our it all unless we help. The almg 
doing? Surely a mother has a right carelessness before we fully learnthis | superstitious belief that he knows 
to know such things. Besides, he is a lesson—but we are learning fast. all anyhow, is not well founded, 4 
loyal American and could be trusted.” There is nothing mysterious about ready he has to work hard for wh 

he gets, and his task is becom 






It would be most unnatural if the German spy system. It is simply 
American parents did mot feel that the quiet, ceaseless collection of frag- 





more difficult as Americans begint 
open their eyes and shut their mouth 































way. But they forget that in the end ments of fact — often individually Se sone Seas him to kill. tad 

censorship és for the safety of the men harmless — by German agents every- presen one acti eggerd ily tranelatel 

themselves. where. This material is patiently pieced terms of death for American soldier 
An American officer—and this is a together to make up that complete perhaps your boy. 
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the letter was published in his local studies the position, cus- ay - 
newspaper. Shortly afterward the toms and even the men- 
Germans launched a particularly de- tal state of our men as 
structive raid against that town, which a hunter studies his Pei 

_ had not hitherto been attacked. The game—and for the cs 
officer was a loyal American, as were same purpose. His ‘ 
the proud and happy home-folks who object is to kill. a 
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RITA JOLIVET 
Stage and Screen Star 
Photograph Copyright, Moody, New York 






































Film Play Star 
Photograph by Moody, New York 


KATHARYNE LEWIS 






































GLORIA FONDA 
Film Play Star 
Photograph by Moody, New York 
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EDNA PURVIANCE 


Film Play Star 
Photograph by Lumiere, 
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MME. NAZIMOVA 
In “The Wild Duck” 


Photograph by White, New York 
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Sidewalk 


By Edgar A. Guest p'hotef Qiuss Here’ and 


HE mother on the sidewalk as 


“THERE are days of grief before 
the troops are marching by 


her; there are hours that she 


You may boast men’s deeds _ 
of glory, you may tell ther @” & 


Is the mother of Old Glory that is 
waving in the sky. 

Men have fought to keep it splen- 
did; men have died to keep it 
bright; 

But that flag was bom of woman 
i her sufferings day and 


"Tis ie sactifice has made it, and 
once more we ought to pray 

For the brave.and loyal mother of 
the boy that goes away. 


will weep; 
There are nights of anxious waiting 
when her fear will banish 
sleep; 
She has heard her country calling 
and has risen to the test, 

And has placed upon the altar of 
the nation’s need, her best. 
And no man shall ever suffer in the 

turmoil of the fray 
The anguish of the mother of the 
boy who goes away. 
This 


new 


of poems, 


courage great; Ea4 

But to die is easier service than \\. 
alone to sit and wait. 

And I hail the little mother, with 
the tear-stained face and grave 

Who has given the Flag a soldier— 
she’s the bravest of the brave. 

And that banner we are proud of, 
with its red and blue and 
white 

Is a lasting tribute holy to all 
methers’ love of right. 
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Ivory lather, and the fact that Ivory Soap floats—all are essentials of the 
bd delightful toilet and bath that cannot be displaced. Nor can they be im- 
proved, because they have as their basis the choicest materials the world affords, the 
most expert skill in manufacture that thirty-nine years’ experience can develop, and the 
avowed determination to keep Ivory Soap beyond competition. Nothing seems 
lacking in the most modest bathroom when Ivory Soap is at hand. The most 
elaborate bathroom is not complete without it. 
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Ir ever man had the faculty of making prose musical, it is Donn 
Byrne. There isn’t a more entertaining teller of stories alive to-day. 
And we take much pride in the fact that he writes his best for us. 








The WIFE of the 





By 
DONN 
BYRNE 










Illustrated by 


M. LEONE BRACKER. 













HE faint and varied night-noises 
a of Columbus Avenue filtered 

into the sitting-room of the 
tiny flat like inquisitive intruders. 
There would come, at first, the faint 
grinding of a street-car and the 
clang of its bell. Automobiles 
would purr noisily like gigantic 
cats; then unexpectedly their 
horns would bark viciously like 
the barking of dogs. A _be- 
lated dray would creak by. 
And then, as a climax, the 
rhythmic galloping of the ele- 
vated, which shook the panes 
in the window and the pictures 
on the wall and gave to the 
table and the gas-lamp upon it 
a faint vibration. 

The old woman had dropped her knitting onto her lap 
and was looking a trifle nervously at the clear-cut young 
judge sitting before her. 

“Yes, Patrick?” 

i it's this way, Mother,” Judge Campbell continued. 

There’s no guaranty of my being here from one day to 
another. With the new campaign coming on, I shall be 
away for months at a time. There’s a possibility of my 

hg sent to France on a diplomatic mission. And then, 
Mother, where would you be?” 

But Patrick, there’s John. ‘You're forgetting John.” 
ong John!” The Judge gave a faint scowl of impa- 
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“Now, Patrick, I don’t want you to be saying a word 
against your brother.” 
a The Judge leaned forward intently. In his well-cut 
#Moming clothes and glistening collar, he seemed queerly 
Of place in the worn-and homelike flat. One could 
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RED-HAIRED MAN 
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“A, great thing for you it'll be,” he sneered. “A eo thing, surely! The wee golden singing-bird of Cushendun 


in a wilderness of parrots! 


trace in his waving black hair and gray eyes and subtly 
chiseled judicial face the relationship between him and 
the white-haired old lady. But there was something that 
differentiated them. He suggested the popular reformer, 
the fashionable jurist, the political rhetorician; but about 
her, in spite of her thirty-five years in America, there 
still hung Tike a vague perfume the purple color of the 
Antrim hills, the strong salt breeze of the Irish channel, 
the grace-notes of pipers, the heathery incense of the peat. 
Nothing had changed her—nor could have changed her 
from what she was, the daughter of a strong farmer, peas- 
ant of the peasantry. 

“But Mother, I’m not saying a word against John; but 
we’ve got to face facts. John is absolutely irresponsible. 
How many positions has he thrown up within the last 
two years? He was assistant engineer on the Moravia. 


He threw that up to go on a wild-goose chase after a 
gold-mine in British Guiana. 


He comes back from there 
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and works two months in New York; then heigh-ho! he 
leaves with a disreputable ruffian to start a line of river- 
boats up the Magdalena. How long do you think he will 
stick to this place with the steel corporation?” His voice 
had risen unconsciously. “Well, I can tell you—” 

“Now, Patrick, now—” she admonished gently; but 
there was an undercurrent of firmness in her voice. 

“Listen, Mother,” he continued. “If you’d only do as 
I ask you, if you’d only let them take care of you at 
that little home on Staten Island, my mind would be at 
rest for good and all. You saw the place. You'll have 
the prettiest and best room in it. You can see all your 
friends. You'll be as much at home there as in this dingy 
hole. And it wont be as though it were charity. _ You’ve 
got your nine thousand dollars. That will make you inde- 
pendent. Think of it, Mother: you alone here, a woman 
of fifty-eight, with nobody except John, the irresponsible 
John, to take care of you. You don’t know how it 
harasses me.” 

She looked around the little sitting-room. 

“Tt’s hard. That’s what it is,” she said. 
hard.” 

From the worn red cloth that covered the table, to the 
photographs on the wall, all meant home to her—the green 
carpet, the gas-lamp with the mica shade, the whatnot 
by the window-corner, filled with the accumulation of 
years—a sea-shell, a framed photograph of Patrick in his 
municipal magistrate’s gown, a microscopic reproduction 
of the White House in which one day her son Patrick 
might be, a hundred other things meaningless to anybody 
but her. On the walls were a\picture of Martin Luther, 
kindly and shrewd; Robert Emmet, gallant in his green 
uniform and ruffles; Patrick, with his law-diploma, in his 
pale face sternness and. ambition; John, the bluff, tanned 
John in the brass buttons of a second assistant engineer. 
She would not have those in the old ladies’ home. The 
room would be spick and span, sparsely furnished and 
hideously austere. 

“Oh, it’s hard,” she repeated. 


“It’s very 


“Tt’s hard, surely!” 


HE clatter and din of the avenue without had been ia- 
4 termittently advancing and retiring into the room like 
the wash of a tide. The elevated clattered by, helter- 
skelter, on its way to Ninety-third Street; and as it died 
off into the distance, a comparative quiet ensued. Faintly 
up the stairs of the apartment-house came a rich baritone 
singing softly: 

“T knew, my first love, 

There’d be but one house between you and me, 


And I knew it would find 
Yourself coaxing my child on your knee.” 


The old Irish love-song came throbbing through the 
door, now rich and low, now tender and high, now rip- 
pling into a current of grace-notes. "The old lady smiled 
with an expansion of muscles that gave the impression 
of sudden light. The Judge grimaced. 


“Over the tide 
Sure I leaped with the leap of a swan—” 


‘“That’s John!” the mother said. “I'll see if his din- 
ner’s ready.” 2 

The door opened noisily, and the verse ended in a 
swinging note of triumph: 


“Till I came to the side 
Of the Wife of the Red-Haired Man.” 


He stood in the door for an instant, a careless smile 
about his mouth: six feet if an inch, two hundred pounds 
if an ounce, gray-eyed, full-faced, nose straight as a 
Greek’s, mouth small as a woman’s, and his dark-red hair 
rippling back from his forehead like water fanned by a 


The Wife of the Red-Haired} 


wind. Then he strode across the room and kissefaae 


mother. 
“And how’s Mother Machree?”’ he asked. 
“Oh, sure, I’m fine, John,” she answered, but thers) 
a hint of nervousness in her tones. For the first¥ 
he seemed to become conscious of his brother’s pre 


He straightened himself and looked his brother betqam 


the eyes. 

“So you’ve been at it again!”’ 
had gone from his voice. 

“T’ve been telling Mother some common-sense 
the jurist answered with dignity. ‘My consciences 


“Ah, you and your common-sense and your consciengal 
“Let them trouble you yg 


John snapped disgustedly. 
self and don’t come around bothering anybody else W 
them. You make me sick!” 

The Judge shrugged his shoulders and rose to go, ~ 


iv has been thirty years now since Moyra Campbell i 


to New York, accompanying Peter Campbell, } 
roystering devil-may-care, red-haired husband of hers, 
was good for nothing but roving. In those old day 
Antrim they had called her the Star of Cushendun; 4 
her father, old Joseph Taggart, canny, wealthy as & 
ers’ wealth goes, fanatically religious, had planned! 
her a marriage which would have taken her out of h 
tion and made her comfortable and respected, and iy 
too, for the rest of her life. A bishop’s brother had@ 
her, a member of Parliament, and he was stricken by 
looks as a man is stricken by fever; and perhaps, top 
was a little stricken by Taggart’s strong-box. 

“You to be in London,” her father had said, draj 
on his pipe and dreaming exultantly, “and to be talk 
to the great ones of the land, the dukes and baronsq 
the nobles and peers. Oh, aye, and there’s no 4 


to it, for you’ll be married to a bishop’s brother. Ag 


day for me to see—a great day, surely.” 


It seemed as if this were to be an assured things 
But there was anou 


factor to be considered, of which old James Taggart® 


the betrothal was carried out. 


unaware, and that was Red Peter Campbell. There 
been a few love-passages between her and the royste 
ne’er-do-well of the barony, but they had been ha 
half sincere, such as had occurred between him and 
every girl of Cushendun. One day Campbell would 6 
home, and the next he would be traveling off to 
on some absurd mercantile venture, from which he Wo 
return laughing and penniless. Once he enlisted im 
navy and nothing was heard of him for three year’s 
then he returned, laughing and red-haired as ever. 

“But I never thought you were at all taken up with 
sea, Peter?” a neighbor ventured. 

“Oh, it’s not the sea I care for, but to be seeing 
world, ’and not to be living here, the like of a rabh 
a hutch, ” he answered. 4 

There were four things which puzzled the Psalmisty 
one of them was the way of a man with a maid. 
enigma of Israel of old obtains to-day. For some 
palpable reason the betrothal of Moyra Taggart | 
determination in Campbell’s erratic soul, as a magni 
glass will focus the rays of sunlight. He haunted he é 
made love to her night and day. The end cames 
moonlit night, returning from a dance in Cusheasiy 

“Oh, a great thing for you it’ll be,” he sneere 
be over in London. A great thing, surely! he - 
golden singing-bird of Cushendun in a wilderness 0} 
rots! And the sun will rise, and the sun will gos 
and one day will be as gray as another. And the Bi 
brother will come in at night, and there’ll be dry 4 
politics and problems of High Church and of Low Cal 
maybe, instead of whispering of love; and great KISS 

She was shaking in the moonlight now, and a little mm 
of tears had gathered in her eyes. 


All the bantering jai 
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“But if you’d come with me,” he went on, “it would 
not be the like of a prisoner in a house you’d be, but life 
before you, and your own share of it—the dancing or the 
crying, and the sorrow or the joy. And me always beside 
you looking at those gray eyes of yours, that are like a 
spring day-breaking; or that black hair of yours, the like 
of a queen’s cloak; or your warm, white skin, like Chinese 
silk; or your slender hands—your wee, slender hands.” 

He put his arms about her shoulders and began croon- 
ing gently: 


“°Tis what they say, 

The little heel fits well in a shoe. 

Tis what they say, 
The little mouth kisses well, too. 

Tis what they say, 
My days are under mourning and ban, 

Until love blooms in your heart 
And you're the Wife of the Red-Haired Man.” 


To the intense mortification of Joseph Taggart, farmer, 
of Cushendun, County Antrim, and to the red fury of 
James Ryan, Esquire, M. P., of London and Bangor, and 
to the disgust of a right reverend bishop, Moyra Taggart 
ran away with and married and went to America in the 
company of Peter Campbell, acknowledged by all as the 
most worthless and lovable wastrel in the whole North 
of Ireland; and her name was spoken in whispers and with 
a sort of shamed envy by the young women of the barony, 
and it was mentioned with disgust by the righteous of 
the neighborhood, and under her father’s roof-tree it was 
not heard at all. \ 

And for three years in America, Peter Campbell pros- 
pered occasionally and more often did not. There were 
times, indeed, when a very real and frightening poverty 
laid its hand upon him. But through it all with a great 
perverted conscientiousness, he caroused, sang and enjoyed 
himself hugely. 

“You ought to leave him, if he doesn’t change his 
habits,” came the eternal stereotyped advice from the 
eternal stereotyped~ meddler. 

“Thank you very much,” Moyra would reply with dig- 
-nity, “but that is a matter between my man and myself.” 
And within her she would think: “It’s just the. way of 
him, and if you’d change that, you’d change everything.” 

But in those three years he loved her magnificently, and 
she him. And the poverty and the hardship and the com- 
ing of the two children when the purse was empty she 
looked upon as nothing compared to the great thing that 
lay between them. One touch of his hand, and a kiss, and 
all was forgotten. The dreary, dreary days were wiped 
from her memory as by magic when he would enter 
singing: 


“There was the tree in the garden 
Whose blossoms did tremble and shake. 
I used to lay my hand on its bark, 
And I’d think that my young heart would break. 


“One thought alone 
. In my mind for a year had been rife— 
One little kiss from her mouth, 

Who now is the Red-Haired Man’s Wife!” 


And then suddenly, in his carousals, in his joyous, care- 
less, happy-go-lucky life, pneumonia stole up behind him 
and. struck him between the shoulder-blades. And the 
great shoulders and barrel of chest and lithe, muscular 
arms grew stiff, and the genial smile froze upon his lips, 
and silence came over the golden voice of him, and he 
died. 


BOUT this time, too, died Joseph Taggart, Moyra’s 
father, in Ireland; and with that spirit of fair play 
which, however cankered over, is at the hearts of all 


The Wife of the Red-Haired} 


northern Irish, he decided to include her in the di 
of his property. A very little came to her, some 
over a thousand dollars, but to the poor girl, grieved. 
broken-hearted, with two children, one not knee-high’ 
other still a little thing in a crib, it seemed like the# 
tioning of Providence. With a decision of spirit thapy 


nothing short of heroism, she started a little shop, tobaay 


and papers and other small things; and all the frienm 
Campbell—these were very many, for if her husband 
not make money, he could always make friends—stgg 
her loyally. There was the one particular case of9 
Hanlon, who for years came twenty blocks to buy: 
pipes and papers and tobacco from Peter’s widow, | 
Care has little chance to brood like a gray cloud 
those whose hands are busy from morning untilg 
In her struggle for existence, with her two small chi 
to tend also, she had little opportunity to sit and 
her loss. It was just as well; for otherwise, poor 
she would certainly have gone mad. But not for of 
stant did the picture of that mighty, careless figum 
her husband leave her memory. 
HERE is somehow in that strain of Celts who ah 
the Scottish Highlands and people the easter 
board of Ulster a sense of religion that amounts at 
to a mania. A queer race of men and women, they 
the second sight among them! The next world is 
to them as the next town. And now with Peter 
dead and the faint susurrus of his love-making hushé 
ever, there awoke in his wife Moyra that sense whit 
had always had but which had been dulled for these 
by the proximity of the intimate things of life. 
faith of hers—that terrible faith which the Coveng 
had brought with fire and sword into the Scottish: 
lands and the adjacent Irish coast—everything was 
with the exactitude of science. The line between ¥ 
and mortal offenses, which merited hell-fire, was 
as firmly as a geometrical line. And when she remem 
that rollicking, carousing husband of hers, her heart$ 
“There was no evil to him,” she would say to he 
“but ah, the dear heart, the poor dear heart—” she # 
end incoherently. What she meant was that Peter @ 
bell, though: his heart was as clean of evil as a 
down of black, did none of those things which merit] 
A roysterer, a singer, a lover, thinking as little off 
ing a man’s head as of filling his pipe, she trem 
what he might suffer. “Every idle word that 
shall speak,” went the terrible dogma, “he shall® 
an accounting on the Day of Judgment.” And@ 
idle words and the idle deeds and the idle singing for 
the Red-Haired Man might have to undergo suiiem 
the next world! ; 
Her sons grew up: Patrick, the elder, ascetic, 
overmuch to studies; John, the younger, rollickim 
haired, like his father—“The living image of his d 
rest him!” an old crony said. “I’d know him out oF 
Campbell in a crowd of ten thousand men!” 
business prospered to such extent that both of & 
ceived the best schooling they possibly could. Thes 
ing was not much use to the younger; at sixteem4 
entered a foundry with the intention of becoming a& 
neer. But one day a tutor had come from the Scie? 
told her that Patrick, he believed, had the 
great lawyer in him. He would go far, as fat} 
judge’s bench, certainly, as far as the mayors #4 
far, perhaps, as the White House. 4 
“The poor soul outside in the winds of space 
thought with that queer superstition of hers. “St 
One on high will not be hard on him, and the 
brought into the world preaching righteousness 
istering justice, and an example to the land.” 
Time passed with those rapid shuffling steps 
like a thief’s, and John went his way through the § 


all. 
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Shag fist shot out like a bullet to Evans’ ee His right hooked over to the jaw like a hammer. There was a faint splash as the i dinepal enis 


here was a dull, heavy one as the mate crashed over the rail and followed. 
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burly, red-haired, laughing, like his 
father, or stayed at home, treating 
¢ her with that warm affection that 
; . was more like a lover’s than a 
@  son’s, singing to her the songs 
his father loved, 
and recalling in 
every step, in 
every move- 

ment, in 

every smile, 












Peter 
Campbell 
of Antrim, 
who was 
known as the 
Red-Haired Man. 
Something tugged 
at her heartstrings 
every time she saw John, 
‘ and a great warmth went 
2 from her to him, like the 
warmth of a turf-fire. 

But a certain awe which in- 
creased with the years grew up in 
her before Patrick the lawyer. 

He seemed to live on a plane apart, sifting the 
wheat and chaff of evidence, rendering decisions, 
terrible, unearthly as the bl goddess of the sword 
and scales. An awe, a reverence, would come over her 
as she saw him, robed in black, walk up to the judge’s 
bench. 

“His Honor the Court!” the attendant’s voice would 
ring out like an acolyte’s at a religious festival, and the 
massed throng would rise, an intangible feeling of dread 
sweeping through the ranks. 

There would be a quick nod to the prosecutor, and the 
machinery of the law which ground inexorably would 
start with ominous rattle. Calm, unruffled, apart, she 
would watch her son as he sat there weighing and judging. 

“The case for the People rests!” 

The snapping mongrels who protect the guerrillas of 
the world would then begin their tortuous explanations, 
their devious, shifting, tricky defense. The gray eye of 
her son would probe through their evasions like a lancet 
through the gangrene of wounds. Strong, like a tower, 
he stood between these and society, protecting it like an 
armed guard. 

“Have you anything to say for yourself?” he would 
demand of the prisoner, his gray eyes piercing, his face 
set ina mask. At that instant he appeared like the ghostly 
judge who, her Irish legends told her, sits at the head 
of every dead man and asks the naked soul for its account- 
ing of life. Ah, poor Peter Campbell, what had he to 
say for himself, who loved only the sweet companionship 
of friends, the lighted bars, the tussle of the football field, 
the love-making in the evenings! Ah, poor Peter Camp- 
bell! 

“Life has no use for such as you,” he once told an 
old cracksman in sentencing him. ‘The hard struggle of 
righteousness you took no accounting of. You pampered 
yourself. You did what you pleased. In the end you 
stand charged with manslaughter. The killing of this 
policeman was an incident. Your real crime has been your 
outlook—your selfish outlook, the pampering of yourself. 
You are of no use to the world. I cannot sentence you to 
death—but I can and hereby do sentence you to prison 
for the rest of your natural days.” 

Every day of these years, every moment, nearly, her 
awe of and obedience to her son became a work of grace. 


At his request she gave up the little store where she had 
worked so happily, where her hands were busy and he 


mind occupied. 

“What did you do that for?” John had asked her g 
his return from taking a freighter to Norway and back 

“Tt wasn’t nice for Patrick,” she explained pathetically. 
“T don’t think he liked it.” 

Something that sounded suspiciously like “Damn Pa. 
rick!” exploded from his brother’s lips, but she let it pass, 

There were also one or two occasions when, utterly 
against her feeling, on Patrick’s advice, she had let John 
get out of some nasty scrapes by himself, where she could 
have helped him with money. There was also a sort of 
feeling in her mind that Patrick would not care to hay 
his father’s picture in the sitting-room; so she removed it 
to her own little bedroom. And now, at his represent. 
tions, she was leaving this little home of hers, a hom 
sanctified by years of abode, where every little trifle, every 
rent in the carpet, every minute stain on the wall testj- 
fied to cherished inhabitation. She was leaving this to 
live in a bare, austere room, surrounded by cold paid at- 


tendants. 

“A hard thing,” she nearly wept. “A hard thing 
surely!” 

But she never questioned his decision, or the wisdom 
of his advice. To her he had become somehow the aveng- 
ing angel of God, a vice-regent of Providence, as infal 
lible in his own way as the goddess of justice herself. And 
obediently she submitted to his decrees, believing by som 
queer mental process that this submission would earn 


for the spirit of her husband, the husband of her who 
had been the Wife of the Red-Haired Man. 


R days now, the loading of the great munitionx 

freighter had been going on in a fever of hustle. Der 
ricks whined and clanged and Chattered with a rattling 
of chains. Up the gangways the huge, lumbering long 
shoremen trundled their laden barrows with the precision 
of automata, just so much distance between them, just 
so many seconds to accomplish a given route, unload and 


return again. Past the pier beyond the bows of the gay 


behemoth the sunlit harbor was alive with craft as a hum 
mock might be with ants. Behind them the brown dingines 
of Brooklyn Heights slumbered as an ancient gray hous 
dog might slumber, dying slowly in the sun. 

In the bows Jones, the burly, hairy, red-faced mate from 
Cardiff, was superintending the stowage. 

“Hurry, you knock-kneed, lousy land-crabs, hurry!” ® 
was bawling with that megaphone voice of his. “You dit 


eased, consumptive runts, you’re as slow as the grace a 


God at a hangman’s funeral.” He fixed his eye on iit 
big Spaniard at the forward derrick. “Stand by faster 
that derrick, you warp-hooved, spiggotty alley-rabbit! Dv 
you hear me? Blast you! Do you hear?” 

On the dock Campbell, efficient, unflurried, was ov 
seeing the work with the calm strategy of a field- 
Because he had the knack of getting the most out 
workmen, and because they obeyed him unques 
and stood by him loyally, the big steel firm, now fever- 
ishly turning out munitions, had detailed him 4 

ier-superintendent. 
? “Come, men, make it snappy!” was all he needed ® 
say, but it accomplished more than the frenzied } 
of the Welsh mate. 

The mate leaned over the port bow. 

“Hi! You red-headed Mick!” he shouted at Campbell 

Campbell swung around as if struck in the face. _ Eo 

“Do you hear me?” the mate began bawling. * 
off rushing that stuff up. What do you think you® 


The Wife of the Red-Haired Ma 
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A NEW STORY of the two best animal char- 
acters the author of “Kazan” ever has written about, 
THE BABY NOMADS 

OF THE NORTH 
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veng 

infal- : 

And. EEWA, the black-bear 

some cub, and Brimstone, the _ : 
grace pup, looked out from CHARLES 
who mm their shelter under a big spruce- 





root and saw Challoner bending over his newly made fire 
in that wet dawn of early June, cold with the drizzling 










tions Wm tain that a wind was driving south and west from Hudson 
Der mm Bay. It was the cub who first saw the man-beast, and 
ttling ae for a brief space before the pup roused himself, Neewa’s 
Jong ee shining eyes were fixed on the strange enemy who had so 
cision tae Utterly changed his world for him. Exhaustion had made 
, just him sleep through the long hours of that first night of cap- 
d anime ‘ity, and in sleep he had forgotten many things. But 
+ graye DOW it all came back to him as he cringed deeper into his 





shelter under the root; and so softly that only the pup 
heard him, he whimpered for his mother. 

It was the whimper that roused Brimstone. Slowly he 
untangled himself from the ball into which he had rolled, 
stretched his long and overgrown legs and yawned so 
loudly that the sound reached Challoner’s ears. The man 
turned and saw the two pairs of eyes fixed upon him from 
the sheltered hollow under the root. The pup’s one good 
tar and the other that was half gone stood up alertly as 
he greeted his master with the boundless good cheer of his 
youthful and irrepressible comradeship. Challoner’s face, 
wet with the drizzle of the gray skies and bronzed by the 
wind and storm of nine months in the Northland, lighted 
W with a responsive grin, and Brimstone wriggled forth, 
Weaving and twisting himself into grotesque contortions 
pressive of happiness at being thus directly smiled at 

is master. 

With all the room under the root left to him, Neewa 
pulled himself back until only his round head was show- 
img, and from this fortress of temporary safety his bright 
ttle eyes glared forth at his mother’s murderer. 

Vividly the tragedy of yesterday was before him again 
warm, sun-filled creek-bottom in which he and Noo- 
zak, his mother, were hunting a breakfast of crawfish when 
=, Man-beast came, the crash of strange thunder, their 
eat into the timber, and the end of it all when his mother 
— to confront their enemy. And yet it was not the 
og of his mother that remained with him most poign- 
: his morning. It was the memory of his own terrific 
pit with the white man, and his struggle afterward in the 
& and suffocating depths of the bag in which Challoner 
= ed, 1918, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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had brought him to his camp. 
Even now Challoner was looking 
at the scratches on his hands. 
He advanced ‘a few steps and 
grinned down at Neewa just as he had grinned good- 
humoredly at Brimstone, the angular pup. 

Neewa’s little eyes blazed. 

“T told you last night that I was sorry,” said Challoner, 
speaking as if to one of his own kind. In several ways 
Challoner was unusual, an out-of-the-ordinary type in the 
Northland. He believed, for instance, in a certain specific 
psychology of the animal mind, and had proved to his 
own satisfaction that animals treated and conversed with 
in a matter-of-fact human way frequently develop an un- 
derstanding which he, in his unscientific fashion, called 
reason. 

“T told you I was sorry,” he repeated, squatting on his 
heels within a yard of the root from under which Neewa’s 
eyes were glaring at him, “and I am. I’m sorry I killed 
your mother. But we had to have pork and fat. Besides, 
Brimstone and I are going to make it up to you. We’re 
going to take you along with us down to my sister, and if 
you don’t learn to love her, you’re the meanest, lowest- 
down little cuss in all creation and don’t deserve a mother. 
You and Brimstone are to be brothers. His mother is 
dead too—plumb starved to death, which is worse than 
dying with a bullet in your lung. And I found Brimstone 
as I found you, hugging up close to her an’ crying as if 
there wasn’t any world left for him. So cheer up, and give 
us your paw. Let’s shake!” 

Challoner held out his hand. Neewa was as motionless 
as a stone. A few moments before, he would have snarled 
and bared his teeth. But now he was dead still. This 
was by all odds the strangest beast he had ever seen. Yes- 
terday it had not harmed him, except to put him into the 
bag. And now it did not offer to harm him. More than 
that, the talk it made was not unpleasant or threatening. 
His eyes took in Brimstone. The pup had squeezed him- 
self squarely between Challoner’s knees and was looking 
at Neewa in a puzzled, questioning sort of way, as if to 
ask: ‘Why don’t you come out from under that root and 
help get breakfast?” 

Challoner’s hand came nearer, and Neewa crowded him- 
self back until there was not another inch of room for him 
to fill. Then the miracle happened. The man-beast’s paw 
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touched his head. It sent a strange and terrible thrill 
through him; yet it did not hurt. If he had not wedged 
himself in so tightly, he would have scratched and bit. 
But he could do neither. 

Slowly Challoner worked his fingers to the loose hide at 
the back of Neewa’s neck. The pup, surmising that some- 
thing momentous was about to happen, watched the pro- 
ceedings with popping eyes. Then Challoner’s fingers 
closed, and the next instant he dragged Neewa forth and 
held him at arm’s length, kicking and squirming, and set- 
ting up such a bawling that in sheer sympathy Brimstone 
raised his voice and joined in the agonized orgy of sound. 
Half a minute later Challoner had Neewa once more in the 
prison-sack, but this time he left the cub’s head protrud- 
ing and drew in the mouth of the sack closely about his 
neck, fastening it securely with a piece of-babiche string. 
Thus three quarters of Neewa was imprisoned in the sack 
~—with only his head sticking out. He was a cub in a poke. 

Leaving the cub to roll and squirm in protest, Challoner 
went about the business of getting breakfast. For once 
Brimstone found a proceeding more interesting than that 
operation, and he hovered about Neewa as the cub 
struggled and bawiled, trying vainly to offer him some 
assistance in the matter of sympathy. Finally Neewa lay 
still, and Brimstone sat down close beside him and eyed 
his master with serious questioning if not actual disappro- 
bation. 

The gray sky was breaking with the promise of the sun 
when Challoner was ready to renew his long journey 
toward the south. He packed his canoe, leaving Neewa 
and Brimstone until the last. In the bow of the canoe he 
made a soft nest of the skin taken from the cub’s mother. 
Then he called Brimstone and tied the end of a worn rope 
around his neck, after which he fastened the other end of 
this rope around the neck of Neewa. Thus he had the cub 
and the pup on the same yard-long halter. Taking each 
of the twain by the scruff of the neck, he carried them to 
the canoe and placed them in the nest he had made of 
Noozak’s hide. 

“Now you youngsters be good,” he warned. ‘“We’re go- 
ing to aim at forty miles to-day to make up for the time 
we lost yesterday.” 

As the canoe shot out, a shaft of sunlight broke through 
the sky low in the east. 


URING the first few moments in which the canoe 
moved swiftly over the surface of the lake an amaz- 

ing change had taken place in Neewa. Challoner did not 

see it, and Brimstone was unconscious of it. But every 

fiber in Neewa’s body was atrem- 

ble, and his heart was thumping 

as it had pounded on that glori- 

ous day of the fight between 

his mother and the old he- 

bear. It seemed to him that 

everything that he had lost 

was coming back to him, 

and that all would be well 

very soon—for he scented 

his mother! And then he 

discovered that the scent 

of her was warm and 

strong in the furry 

black mass under his 

feet, and he smoth- 

ered himself down in 

it, flat on his plump 

little belly, and 

peered at Chal- © 

loner over his — 

paws. It was hard 

for him to understand— 

the man-beast back there 
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sending the canoe through the water, and under him 
mother, warm and soft, but so deadly still! He cous 
keep the whimper out of his throat—his low andg 
filled call for her. And there was no answer, except By 
stone’s responsive whine, the crying of one child 
other. Neewa’s mother did not move; she made no am 
And he could see nothing of her but her black and 
skin, without head, without feet, without the big, 
he had loved to tickle and the ears he had loved i 
There was nothing of her but the patch of black gi 
and the scent. : 

But a great comfort warmed his frightened little gy 
He felt the protecting nearness of-an unconquerablegy 
abiding force, and in the first of the warm sunshinghs 
fur fluffed up, and he thrust his brown nose between his 
paws and into his mother’s fur. Brimstone, as if vainly 
striving to solve the mystery of his new-found chum yy 
watching him closely from between his own forepaws, hh 
his comical head, adorned with its one good ear andjs 
one bad one, and furthermore beautified by the outstan 
ing whiskers inherited from his Airedale ancestor, he wy 
trying to come to some sort of understanding. 

At the outset he had accepted Neewa as a friend ani; 
comrade—and Neewa had thanklessly given him a go 
mauling for his trouble. That much Brimstone cou 
forgive and forget. What he could not forgive was th 
utter lack of regard which Neewa seemed to possess ff 
him. His playful antics had gained no recognition ftom 
the cub. When he had barked and hopped about, ft 
tening and contorting himself in warm invitation for ba 
to join in a game of tag or a wrestling-match, Neewa ll 
simply stared at him like an idiot. He was wonderig 
perhaps, if Neewa would enjoy anything besides a figt 
It was a long time before he decided to make anothera 
periment. 

It was, as a matter of fact, halfway between breakiat 
time and noon. In all that .time Neewa had scam 
moved, and Brimstone was finding himself bored to dei 
The discomfort of last night’s storm was only a memoy 
and overhead there was a sun unshadowed by 
More than an hour ago Challoner’s canoe had left® 
lake, and it was now in the clear-running water dt 
stream that was making its way down the southward si 
of the divide between Jackson’s Knee and the Sham 
tawa. It was a new stream to Challoner, fed by them 
lake above; and guarding himself against the treachey® 
waterfall and rapids, he kept a keen lookout ahead) i 
a matter of half an hour the water had been gm 
steadily swifter, and Challoner was satisfied that Dem 

very long he would be © 
to make a portage. A little lie 
he heard ahead of him the lor 
and steady -~murmur 
told him he pees 
roaching a danger 
. zone. AS bs 
around the wet 
bend, hugging fai 
close to shore, he # 
four or five Dum 
yards hele him 
beginning of a@® 
frothed and boiling ii 
strom of water. 
Swiftly his eyes ma 
ured the situation. 
rapids ran betweel# 
almost precipitoe 
shore on one 
and a deep i 
on the other © 
saw at a glance® 
it was the a 


RLES Lives Tom BULL. 


The black-bear cub looked 
out from their shelter and saw 


Challoiier bending over his fire. 
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The pup swung his other paw around and caught Neewa a jolt in the eye. This was too much, even from a friend, and with a sudden snarl the bear-cub bounced out 
of his nest and clinched with Brimstone. Vainly Challoner yelled at them as he paddled desperately to beat out the danger of the rapids. 
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side over which he must make the portage, and this was 
the shore opposite him and farther away. Swinging his 
canoe at a forty-five-degree angle, he put all the strength 
of body and arms into the sweep of his paddle. There 
would be just time to reach the other shore before the 
current became dangerous. Above the sweep of the 
rapids he could now hear the growling roar of a water- 
fall below. 


T this unfortunate moment Brimstone decided to 
venture one more experiment with Neewa. With a 
friendly yip he swung out one of his paws. Now, Brimstone’s 
paw, for a pup’s, was monstrously big, and his forearm 
was long and lanky, so that when the paw landed squarely 
on the end of Neewa’s nose, it was like the swing of a 
prize-fighter’s glove. The unexpectedness of it was a 
further decisive feature in the situation—and on top of 
this, the pup swung his other paw around like a club and 
caught Neewa a jolt in the eye. This was too much, 
even from a friend, and with a sudden snarl the bear- 
cub bounced out of his nest and clinched with Brimstone. 
Now, the fact was that Brimstone, who had so inglori- 
ously begged for mercy in their first scrimmage, came of 
fighting-stock himself. Mix the blood of a Mackenzie 
hound, which is the biggest-footed, biggest-shouldered, 
most powerful dog in the Northland, with the blood of a 
Spitz and an Airedale, and something is bound to come of 
it. While fhe Mackenzie dog, with his oxlike strength, 
is peaceable and geod-humored in all sorts of weather, 
there is a good deal of the devil in the northern Spitz and 
Airedale, and it is a question which likes a fight the better. 
And all at once good-humored little Brimstone felt the 
devil rising in him. This time he did not yap for mercy. 
He met Neewa’s jaws, and in two seconds they were stag- 
ing a first-class fight on the bit of precarious footing in 
the prow of the canoe. 

Vainly Challoner yelled at them as he paddled des- 
perately to beat out the danger of the rapids. Neewa 
and the pup were too absorbed to hear him. Brimstone’s 
four paws were paddling the air again, but this time his 
sharp teeth were firmly fixed in the loose hide under 
Neewa’s neck, and -with his paws he continued to kick 
and bat in a way that promised effectively to pummel the 
wind out of Neewa had not the thing happened which 
Challoner feared. Still in a clinch, they rolled off the 
prow of the canoe into the swirling current of the stream. 

For ten seconds or so Challoner saw them utterly dis- 
appear. Then they bobbed up a good fifty feet below 
him, their heads close together as they sped swiftly toward 
the doom that awaited them, and a choking cry broke 
from Challoner’s lips. He was powerless to save them, 
and in his cry was the anguish of a real grief. For many 
weeks Brimstone had been his only chum and comrade. 

Held together by the yard-long rope to which they were 
tied, Brimstone and Neewa were swept into the frothing 
turmoil of the rapids. For the pup it was the kindness 
of fate that had inspired his master to fasten him to the 
same rope with Neewa. Brimstone, at three months of 
age,—weight, fourteen pounds,—was about eighty per 
cent bone and only one half of one per cent fat; while 
Neewa, weight thirteen pounds, was about ninety per cent 
fat. Therefore Brimstone had the floating capacity of a 
small anchor, while Neewa was a first-class life-preserver. 

In neither of the youngsters was there a yellow streak. 
Both were of fighting-stock, and though Brimstone was 
under water most of the time during their first hundred- 
yard dash through the rapids, never for an instant did he 
give up the struggle to keep his nose in the air. Some- 
times he was on his back and sometimes on his belly, but 
no matter what his position was, he kept his four over- 
grown paws going like paddles. To an extent this helped 
Neewa in the heroic fight he was making to keep from 
shipping too much water himself. Had he been alone, his 
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large proportion of fat would have carried him dp 
stream like a toy balloon covered with fur, but with 
fourteen-pound drag around his neck, the problem of; 
going under completely was a serious one. Half a dy» 
times he did disappear for an instant when some une 
tow caught Brimstone and dragged him down, head, t 
legs and all. But Neewa always rose again, his four 
jegs working for dear life. 

Then came the waterfall. By this time the pup hy 
become accustomed to traveling under water, and the f 
horror of the new cataclysm into which they were plung 
was mercifully lost to him. His paws had almost cose 
their motion. He was still conscious of the strange my 
in his ears, but the affair was less unpleasant than it yg 
at the beginning. In fact, he was drowning. To Nee 
the pleasant sensations of a painless death were denig 
No cub in the world was wider awake than he when ty 
final catastrophe came. His head was well above wats 




















































and he was clearly possessed of all his senses. Then tym gave 
river itself dropped out from under him, and he shot doy dow! 
in an avalanche of water, feeling no longer the drag ¢j Chal 
Brimstone’s weight at his neck. posit 
How deep the pool was at the bottom of the wateridl In 
Challoner might have guessed quite accurately. Could ment 
have expressed an opinion of his own, Neewa would ham fall. 
sworn that it was a mile. Brimstone was past the staged Brim 
making estimates, or of caring whether it was two feet qm sailin 
two leagues. His paws had ceased to operate, and he ham cusal 
given himself up entirely to his fate. But Neewa cam he v 
up again, and Brimstone followed behind, like a bobbagm coup! 
He was about to gasp his last gasp when the force jm throu 
the current as it swung out of the whirlpool flung Neew—m That 
up on a bit of -partly submerged driftage, and in a wi whicl 
and strenuous effort to make himself safe, Neewa draggif long 
Brimstone’s head out of water so that the pup hungag Th 
the edge of the driftage like a hangman’s victim at the elf the k 
of his rope. in lik 
ing fi 
T is doubtful if in the few moments that followed, ay to w 
clear-cut mental arguments passed through Neewi§ it wa 
head. It is too much’ to suppose that he deliberately si woul 
about assisting the half-dead and almost unconscong % 





Brimstone from his precarious position. His sole ambitict 
was to get himself where it was safe and dry—and to@ 
this, he of necessity had to drag the pup with him. % 
Neewa tugged at the end of his rope, digging his shap 
little paws into the driftwood, and as he advanced, th 
pup was dragged up headforemost out of the cold ami 
friendless grip of the stream. It was a simple procs 
Neewa reached a log around which the water was eddy 
ing, and there he flattened himself down and hung 0% 
he had never hung to anything else in his life. The lk 
was entirely hidden from shore by a dense growth @ 
brushwood. Otherwise, ten minutes later Challoner woul 
have seen them.., 

As it was, Brimstone had not sufficiently recovered 
either to smell or hear his master when Challoner cat 
to see if there was a possibility of his small comrade’s beitg 
alive. And Neewa only hugged the log tighter. He 
seen enough of the man-beast to last him for the remainde 
of his life. It was half an hour before Brimstone 
to gasp and cough and gulp up water, and for the firs 
time since their scrap in the canoe, the cub began 10 
a live interest in him. In another ten minutes Brimstom 
raised his head and looked about him. At that, New 
gave a tug on the rope, as if to advise him that it was 
time to get busy if they ever expected to reach ; 
And the pup, drenched and forlorn, resembling “ 
starved bone than a thing of skin and flesh, actually a 
an effort to wag his tail when he saw Neewa. wit 

He was still in a couple of inches of water, and 
a hopeful eye on the log upon which Neewa was squattel 
he began to work his wabbly legs toward it. It was@™© 
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By James Oliver Curwood 


and a dry log, and when 
Brimstone reached it, his ill 
star was with him again. Cum- 
prously he sprawled himself 

inst it, and as he scrambled 
and scraped with his four awk- 
ward legs to get up alongside 


J UDGING from the response we are getting, 
nothing Mr. Curwood has written made such an 
instantaneous “hit” as these stories of the “No- 
mads of the North.” There will be another 
adventure of the orphans in the next—the July 
—jissue. Mr. Curwood has called it “The Test 
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~- that his own personal safety 
depended not so much upon his 
claws and his hug as upon the 
pup’s seamanship. If Brim- 
stone went overboard, there 
was left but one thing for him 









Neewa, he gave to the log the 
slight shove which it needed to 
be set free of the sunken drift- = 


of Courage,” and the story bears out the title. 





age. Slowly at first, the eddy- 

ing current carried one end of 

the log away from its pier. 

Then the edge of the main current 

caught at it viciously ; and so 

suddenly that Brimstone 

almost lost his precari- 

ous footing, the log 

gave a twist, righted itself and began to scud 

downstream at a speed that would have made 

Challoner hold his breath had he been in their 
ition with his faithful canoe. 

In fact, Challoner was at this very mo- P 
ment portaging the rapids below the water- 
fall. To have set his canoe in them where 
Brimstone and Neewa were gloriously 
sailing he would have considered an inex- 
cusable hazard, and as a matter of safety 
he was losing the better part of a 
couple of hours by packing his outfit 
through the forest to a point half a mile below. 
That half-mile was to the cub and the pup a show 
which was destined to live in their memories as 
long as they were alive. 

They were facing each other about amidships of 
the log, Neewa flattened tight, his sharp claws dug 
in like hooks, and his little brown eyes half start- 
ing from his head. It would have taken a crowbar 
to wrench him from the log. But with Brimstone 
it was a question from the beginning whether he 
would weather the storm. He had no claws 
sharp enough to dig into the wood, and it 
was impossible for him to use his 
clumsy legs as Neewa used his—like 

two pairs of human arms. All he 
could do was to balance himself, slip- 4 
ping this way or that as the log rolled | 
or swerved in its course, sometimes lying . 
across it and sometimes lengthwise, and 
every moment with the jaws of uncer- 
< tainty opening wide for him. Neewa’s 

eyes never left him for an instant. 

Had they been gimlets, they would 

have bored holes. From the acute- 
ness of this life-and-death stare, 
one would have given Neewa 
credit for understanding 
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Then the battle began. 
















































to do—and that was to follow. 

The log, being larger and 

heavier at one end than at the 

eee eee = other, swept on without turn- 
oi ing broadside, and 
t : with the swiftness 
fig —_— and appearance of a huge 
; *4 torpedo. While Neewa’s back was 

: turned toward the horror of frothing 
water and roaring rock behind him, Brim- 

stone, who was facing it, lost none of its 
spectacular beauty. Now and then the log 

shot into one of the white masses of foam, 

and for an instant or two would utterly dis- 
appear; and at these intervals Brimstone 

would hold his breath and close his eyes 

while Neewa dug his toes in still deeper. 
Once the log grazed a rock. Six inches 


more, and they would have been without a 
ship. Their trip was not half over 
before both cub and pup 
looked like two round 

balls of lather out of 

which their eyes peered 


wildly. 
Swiftly the roar of the cataract was 
left behind; the huge rocks around which 
the current boiled and twisted with a fero- 
cious snarling became fewer; there came 
open spaces in which the log floated smooth- 
ly, and then at last the quiet and placid 
flow of calm water. Not until then did the 
two balls of suds make a move. For the 
first time Neewa saw the whole of the thing 
they had passed through; and Brimstone, 
looking downstream, saw the quiet shores 
again, the deep forest, and the stream aglow 
with the warm sun. 

He drew in a breath that filled his 
whole body, and let it out again with a sigh 
of relief so deep and sincere that it blew 
out a spatter of foam from the ends 
of his nose -and whiskers. For the 
first time he became conscious of 
his own discomfort. One of his 
hind legs was twisted under him. 
and a foreleg was under his chest. 
The smoothness of the water and 
the nearness of the shores gave 
him _confi- dence, and he 






















It was, after all, a simple 


question of which possessed the more enduring neck. 
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him to the feat 


Many times in his young life he had seen his mother go up to nests Hike that, tear them down, crush them under her big paw — and then invite 
He rose on both hind feet, raised his arms and gave it a fatal tug. 
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sceeded to straighten himself. Unlike Neewa, he was 
ienced voyageur. For more than a month he had 
Seaveled steadily with Challoner in his canoe, and of or- 
Marly decent water he was unafraid. So he perked up 
My little, and offered Neewa a congratulatory yip that was 
pall a whine. 
= But Neewa’s education had traveled along another line, 
and while his experience in a canoe had been confined to 
"ahat day, he did know what a log was. He knew from 
am than one adventure of his own that a log in the 
is the next thing to a live thing, and that its capacity 
c ir playing evil jokes was without any measurement that 
"he had ever discovered. That was where Brimstone’s 
ire of knowledge was fatally defective. Inasmuch as 
% log had carried them safely through the worst stretch 
water he had ever seen, he regarded it in the light of 
-class canoe—with the exception that it was un- 
santly rounded on top. But this little defect did not 
2 him. To Neewa’s horror, he sat up boldly and 
poked about him. 
Me instinctively the cub hugged the log still closer, while 
imstone was seized with an overwhelming desire to 
from himself the mass of suds in which he was com- 
ely swathed, with the exception of the end of his tail 
Sand his eyes. He had often shaken himself in the canoe. 
"Why not here? Without either asking or answering the 
/ question, he did it. 
> Like the trap of a gibbet suddenly sprung by the hang- 
Oman, the log instantly responded by turning half over. 
~ Without so much as a wail, Brimstone was off like a shot, 
ht the water with a deep and solemn chug, and once more 
¥ ippeared as if he had been made of lead. 
© Finding himself completely submerged for the first time, 
 Neewa hung on gloriously, and when the log righted it- 
‘elf again, he was tenaciously hugging his old place, all 
the froth washed from him. He looked for Brimstone— 
and Brimstone was gone. And then Neewa felt once more 
mhat choking drag on his neck! 
© Of necessity, because his head was pulled in the di- 
Mection of the rope, he saw where the rope disappeared in 
mihe water. But there was no Brimstone. The pup was 
_ down too far for Neewa to see. With the drag growing 
eReavier and heavier, for here there was not much current 
to help Brimstone along, Neewa hung on like grim death. 
m be had let go, and had joined the pup in the water, the 
ped fortune which was turning their way would have 
meen missed. For Brimstone, struggling well under water, 
mvas serving both as an anchor and a rudder—and slowly 
the log shifted its course, was caught in a beach-eddy and 
drifted in close to a muddy bank. With one wild leap 
Neewa was ashore. Feeling the earth under his feet, he 
slarted to run, and the result was that Brimstone came 
up slowly through the mire and spread himself out like 
ai Overgrown crustacean while he got the wind back into 


lungs. 


J EEWA, sensing the fact that for a few moments his 

comrade was physically unfit for travel, shook him- 

# and waited. Brimstone picked up quickly. Within 

Minutes he was on his feet, shaking himself so furi- 

. that Neewa found himself the center of a shower 

; Of mud and water. Had they waited where they were, 

Challoner would have found them an hour or so later, for 

he paddled that way, close inshore, looking for their 

ales. It may be that the countless generations of in- 

tinct back of Neewa warned him of that possibility, for 

Within a quarter of an hour after they had landed, he 

ze. ating the way into the forest, and Brimstone was 
wing, 

It was 4 new adventure for the pup. But Neewa began 

{0 pick up his good cheer. For him the forest was home, 

even if his mother was missing. After his maddening ex- 

Petiences with Brimstone and the man-beast, the velvety 
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touch of the soft pine-needles under his feet and the famil- 
iar smells of the silent places filled him with a growing 
joy. He was back in his old trails, and he sniffed the air 
and pricked up his ears, thrilled by the enlivening sensa- 
tions of feeling that he was once more the small master 
of his own destiny. It was a new forest, but Neewa was 
undisturbed by this fact. All forests were alike to him, 
inasmuch as several hundred thousand square miles were 
included in his demesne, and it was impossible for him 
to landmark them all. With Brimstone it was different. 
He not only began to miss Challoner and the river, but 
became more and more disturbed the farther Neewa led 
him into the dark and mysterious depths of the timber. 
At last he decided to set up a vigorous protest, and in 
line with this decision, he braced himself so suddenly that 
Neewa, coming to the end of the rope, flopped over on 
his back with an astonished grunt. Seizing his advan- 
tage, Brimstone turned, and tugging with the horselike 
energy of his Mackenzie father, he started back toward 
the river, dragging Neewa along after him for a space of 
ten or fifteen feet before the cub succeeded in regaining 
his feet. 


HEN the battle began. With their haunches braced 

and their forefeet digging into the earth, they pulled 
in opposite directions on the rope until their necks stretched 
and their eyes began to pop. Neewa’s pull was steady 
and unexcited, while Brimstone, doglike, yanked and 
convulsed himself in sudden backward jerks that made 
Neewa give way an inch at a time., It was, after all, a 
simple question of which possessed the more enduring 
neck. Under Neewa’s fat there was as yet little real 
physical strength. Brimstone had him handicapped there. 
Under the pup’s loose hide and in his overgrown bones 
there was a lot of pull, and after bracing himself hero- 
ically for another dozen feet, Neewa gave up the contest 
and followed in the direction the pup chose. 

While the instincts of Neewa’s breed would have taken 
him back to the river as straight as a die, Brimstone’s 
intentions were better than his sense of orientation. 
Neewa followed in a better temper when he found that 
his companion was making an unreasonable circle which 
was taking them a little more slowly, but just as surely, 
away from the danger-ridden stream. At the end of an- 
other quarter of an hour, Brimstone was utterly lost. He 
sat down and confessed as much with a low whine. 

Neewa did not move. His sharp little eyes were fixed 
suddenly on an object that hung to a bush half a dozen 
paces from them. Before the man-beast’s appearance, he 
had spent three quarters of his time in eating, and since 
yesterday morning he had not swallowed so much as a 
bug. He was completely empty, and the object he saw 
hanging to the bush set every salivary gland in his mouth 
working. It was a wasps’ nest. Many times in his young 
life he had seen Noozak, his mother, go up to nests like 
that, tear them down, crush them under her big paw— 
and then invite him to the feast of dead wasps within. 
For at least a month, wasps had been included in his daily 
menu, and they were as good as anything he knew of. 
He approached the nest, and the pup followed. When 
they were within three feet of it, Brimstone began to take 
notice of a very distinct and peculiarly disquieting buzzing 
sound. Neewa was not at all alarmed. Judging the dis- 
tance of the nest from the ground, he rose on both hind 
feet, raised his arms and gave it a fatal tug. 

Instantly the drone which Brimstone had heard changed 
into the angry buzzing of a saw. Quick as a flash, Neewa’s 
mother would have had the nest under her paws and the 
life crushed out of it, while Neewa’s tug had only served 
partly to dislodge the home of Ahmoo and his dangerous 
tribe. And it happened that Ahmoo was at home with 
three quarters of his warriors. Before Neewa could give 
the nest a second tug, they (Continued on page 119) 
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S HE who fattens is lost unless — 
well, in this case Fate and Mr. 
Hillinger intervened so that life 
blossomed anew for Elizabeth. 


ELIZABETH 


second of November, and the 
close of the day, when Sam- 

uel Hillinger, manager of the Nou- 
velle Wholesale Millinery House, 
paused as he sauntered down the 
aisle and gleefully nudged his sub- 
manager, Elizabeth Haston. 
“Look, m’dear woman!” He | 
chuckled till his heavy form fairly | 
shook. “Well—jimitation’s the | 


L: was Tuesday, the twenty- | 


















































sincerest form of flattery!” L 









Elizabeth Haston followed his 
pointing forefinger—with the result that she herself had to 
smile. 

Down the aisle, from the time-clock at the rear, stalked 
Ettie Slaniscky, errand-girl. Ettie walked stiltedly. You 


‘ might have fancied that Ettie had at least one wooden 


leg. You might not have caught the labored imitation of 
Elizabeth Haston’s own brisk, almost mannish gait, had it 
not been so ludicrously evident that the yellowish quill 
athwart Ettie’s black cotton-plush sailor was cocked at 
exactly the same angle as the imported gold-flecked quill 
athwart Miss Haston’s smart black charmeuse tricorne. 

Then you saw that Ettie’s narrow-gored homemade blue 
serge suit had made a brave attempt to be third cousin, 
at least, to Miss Haston’s beautiful Parisian navy tweed. 
Also Ettie swung a thirty-nine-cent purse precisely—oh, 
painfully precisely!—as her superior was wont absently 
to swing a pin-seal bag. Also, Ettie’s meager tow hair 
was knotted at the back of Ettie’s scrawny fourteen-year- 
old neck in wabbly but meticulous copy of the sleek, hazel- 
brown knot that was at the base of Miss Haston’s clever 
thirty-three-year-old head. More! Ettie wore a gemmed 
neck chain. It was like in color of gems, if in nothing 
else, to the platinum-set jade trinket that usually adorned 
the color-loving Elizabeth’s plumper, older throat. 

Gray mustache twitching with mirth, Samuel Hillinger 
then began to count in the outpouring crowd of his under- 
employees others who had copied his competent subman- 
ager’s personal appearance in so far as lay in their poor 
power. “Eleven!” he announced amusedly. 

Then, chuckling, he heard—as did Elizabeth smiling 
beside him—a chunky errand-boy pushing through the 
crowd sneer at Ettie: “Huh, copies aint the real thing!” 

“Shut yer mout’, Mike Lundberg,” haughtily retorted 
Ettie, stalking on. . 
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any of the other eleven at which Hillinger had chucklel & subma 
had the initiative and grim self-command that had sett a char 
her clever self steadily up the ladder. It cannot be deniel & stitutic 
that a certain tinge of complacency spread itself over het Agai 
plump face. Ah! She certainly had made good! SMI tured 
had gone up—up! the bu 
Samuel Hillinger suddenly came hurrying after her. It liantly 
his amusement he had forgotten a matter about whi & city 
he had intended to speak to her. What would the No & comp): 
velle do about green felt? Orders for pressed hat-shap6 found 
were pouring in, and the war had dried up green dye, it on he 
seemed, till vats were as empty as Kansas rain-barrelsi1% She y 
drouth-time. ; on membe: 
“Qh, don’t worry,” Elizabeth told him crisply. “T!% Hub 
poke around till I find a jobbing-house somewhere thats § Dave y 
got some hidden away.” Crawfor 
With an obvious air of relief Samuel Hillinger turned Tim 
back. It was evident that to him Elizabeth Haston's W0 oh : 
stood good against impossibility. samue; 
She walked on rapidly; for the evening she ae linger hi 
theater-engagement with her best woman friend, Ble * ach 
Killarney, a successful modiste. But she was stayed agi ; ree 
Dave Willicks, foreman of the stitching-machine room, ~y as 
was worried and irritable. “Say, I got a girl thats wea: 






fourteen but swears she’s over. She’s an A-! operatat 
and I need her, but you know—” — 

“Certainly I know!” crisped Elizabeth. “Recilé ’ 
State law to her and let her go. Can’t afford am) 
like that.” 
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A Jolt for Elizabeth 


4s Willicks, with obedient air, turned away, she was 
accosted by Jim Crawford, the credit man: “Say, what 
about those Jaggly sisters out in Lincoln, Nebraska? 
They're up to their neck in debt now, but begging for more 

s, They say they’re sure of a good season next— 
«J should say not!”—with calm energy. “Not a yard 
of cotton satin to ‘em. Nobody’s sure of anything while 

i ’5 on.” 

Sr etoed also accepted her decision with relief. 

She was surprised when another individual voiced ob- 
jection. Hub Barmon, road-salesman whose territory took 
in eastern Nebraska, was standing there. “Oh, I say,”— 

etfully—‘‘couldn’t the prosperous old Nouvelle afford 
to lose a little stuff? The Jagglys are old-timers—too old, 
in fact.” He grinned reminiscently. “They’d begun to 
dye their hair when I first made that town, and that is 
quite a few years ago. Of course, they’re on the down- 


and-out slide—” 
“Exactly!” smiled Elizabeth Haston. 

their agony?” ae 
Hub shrugged his shoulders, twisted his lightish mus- 

tache reflectively. “No why that I know of, I guess.” 
Elizabeth 


“Why prolong 
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Hub said, since he had resignedly betaken himself to the 
steady grips and grind of the road-man’s life. Quite a few 
since Dave Willicks had sulkily subsided into the foreman 
niche to which his lack of quick initiative forced him. 
Quite a few since Jim Crawford reluctantly consented to 
glue his eyes permanently to debit-and-credit pages only. 

She had won. She got the shoes. (They had never been 
a bit too large, she often complacently felt.) The three, 
with others, deferred to her—and without visible resent- 
ment, though of course they would not have had the least 
bit of right to feel any resentment; she had won by sheer 
merit. But by their deference, indeed, they tacitly ac- 
knowledged that she stood very near indeed to the manage- 
rial—without the belittling sub—shoes of Hillinger him- 
self. 

Not that it was likely that she would ever actually wear 
those. In spite of a gray mustache and grayer hair, Sam- 
uel Hillinger was not clear out of his forties yet, and he was 
in full possession of his faculties. Very much so! But 
more and more, as the years had come, he had come to 
depend on her, to consult her—even, at intervals, to give 
her what was very near absolute command. And in the 

last two years 





Haston 


he had seemed 










shrugged 
her own 
shoulders 
—plump, al- 
most broad 
shoulders 
—as she 
walked on rap- 
id. (Elvira 
would be good 
and cross if 
she was late.) 
Poor Jaggly 
sisters! But 
business 
is business. 
Samuel Hillin- 
ger had not 
made her a 
submanager of 
a charitable in- 
stitution. 

Again, as she 
turned out into 
the busy, bril- 
liantly lighted 
tity street, 
complacency 

a place 
on her face. 
She was re- 
membering — 
Hub Barmon, 
Dave Willicks, 
Crawford! 

Time had 
been when 
Samuel Hi} - 
linger had scru- 
tinized those 
three, with 

» 8 would- 

Wearers of 
the subman- 
agerial shoes. 
But that time 
Was pretty far 

Quite a 


“Possibly your opinion partakes too much of 
oplin limits to be valuable!’ she said un- 
indly. “Possibly down in Joplin I got a 

better idea of this business than one ton close 

to it could get!”” he retorted. 








to develop 
more love for 
loafing than 
for business at 
all, and this 
had tended 
even more to 
dump author- 
ity in her ca- 
pable, plump 
white hands. 
When a man 
cuts a direc- 
tors’ meeting 
for golf, and 
puts a semi- 
annual report 
aside to read 
Fabre’s “Life 
of the Bee,” 
some one’s am- 
bition is bound 
to benefit. 

It cannot be 
denied that a 
certain degree 
of smugness 
mixed itself 
with the com- 
placence of 
Elizabeth Has- 
ton’s mien 
that evening 
as she ate her 
dinner—a 
fairly expen- 
sive dinner, in 
a choice res- 
taurant, by the 
way. Her sal- 
ary was equal 
to such dinners. 
Elvira Killar- 
ney, however, 
pecked irrita- 
bly at her food, 
though her an- 
nual income 
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was as big as, 
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if not bigger than, Elizabeth’s. She said that she was so 
darned tired she wasn’t hungry; all afternoon she’d fussed 
with an elephant-gray peplum for a fussy patron whose 
form was too elephantine to adjust itself properly to the 
namesake color. Elvira was a sallow, weary woman who 
looked five more than her forty-one years. 

Elizabeth, glancing at her friend, became a shade more 
smug of mien. “Instead of handling your work, you let 
it handle you, Elvira,” she observed. 

“Maybe I do,” said Elvira shortly. 
born executives.” 

A shade more smug became Elizabeth Haston at this 
compliment, peevish though it had been. 

The play that evening dealt with a butterfly wife who 
after a disastrous dabble in business was glad to fall back 
on a stout, forgiving husband’s competent breast. 

“Silly play,” yawned Elizabeth superiorly at the close, 
“the kind that makes you glad you’re yourself!” 

A slight flush accentuated the lines in Elvira’s sallow, 
fatigued face. With an interest touched with plaintiveness 
she had absorbedly watched the stout husband assure his 
curly-headed wife that she needn’t again fret her small in- 
competent self; fretting was his job. 


“But—we're not all 





A Jolt for Elizahe 


In the slant way that a friend can sometimes look, B 
vira looked at Elizabeth and said cryptically and irritahjy 
“Some folks don’t need anything to make ’em more ref 
fied with themselves!” 

But Elizabeth’s mood was not disturbed—if Elvira hy 
intended disturbance. Another shade of smugness hy 
come over her plump face; she was recalling Ettie ay 
Ettie’s perfect tribute of imitation. Again a faint, indulgey 
smile flitted into her eyes. 

All this at the close of Tuesday, the twenty-second ¢ 
November. 


N Wednesday, the twenty-third of November of th 

same year, there joined the Nouvelle establishmey 
a young man—he was twenty-eight years old—namej 
Alfred Elbridge Fawcett. His card bore the name in {yj}: 
he was that kind of young man. He was from Joplin, 
Missouri, and he was fourth or fifth cousin to Samuel Hi. 
linger. 

“Fourth, I believe,” said Hillinger to Elizabeth, “Ay 
I’m sure he’ll be useful.” 

Elizabeth looked the young man over quizzically, He 
first impression of him, and she found later this was mos 
people’s, was of sleekness ani 
poise. He had delicate yelloy- 





The play dealt with a butter- 
fly wife who after a disastrous 
dabble in business was glad to 
fall back on a forgiving hus- 
band’s competent breast. 

“Silly play,” yawned Eliz- ' 
abeth, “—the kind that makes 
you glad you're yourself!” 





ish hair, sleekly pompadoured, 
a small, dapper, blond mu 
tache, pointed ears and a m- 
row, aquiline nose. His cloths 
were sedate. She put hima 
charge of the incoming ce 
tomers. Of course, that mont 
these were few. At odd hous 
Hillinger made use of hima 
secretarial work. 

A week later Hillinger wert 
off for two days’ hunting av 
left the young man to lot 
after his correspondence. He 
looked after it very well aul 
courteously ignored Elia 
beth’s advice. She was quilt 
surprised, but gave the mat 
ter little thought. She ws 
getting ready for her midwit 
ter New York trip. 

When she came back— 

Well, it was with only mill 
interest that she regarded him, 
at first. She was not dens 
Young men in the past hui 
come to the wholesale how, 
many of ’em. And yollif 
men had gone. Most of them, 
for a longer or a shorter inter 
val, had aspired to her po 
tion. Many of them had bet 
self-convinced that she col 
be nicely supplanted. She 
and Hillinger—had laughed# 
many of them. 

Now she saw, with fail 
amusement, that this yous 
man also was an aspirer. Yo 
could never mistake it, ti! 
air of suppressed, alert pit 
pose—not if you yoursel 
once worn that air. She 
ered, too, that Faweett’s 1 
tionship to Hillinger 
encouraged him to aspifé 

She was amused— 














all. She listened im ami 
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Se 
Samuel Hillinger nodded indulgently at Fawcett. “I'll leave it to you. 


silence when he offhandedly advised her to discharge two 
— they weren’t taking a proper interest in their 
work. 

Later in the day she made her way to Hillinger’s office; 
she meant lightly to tell him that his young relative from 
Missouri must not adjust his blond pompadoured head to 
é larger hatband than he could get hold of to wear. 

But Hillinger was busy. A real-estate gentleman was 
urging a pecan-grove in South Carolina on his attention, 
and at the moment, Samuel Hillinger seemed more inter- 
ested in the future of the pecan than in anything his sub- 
manager might have to say to him. 

A week later Alfred Elbridge Fawcett, with a compla- 
cent twirling of his dapper little yellow mustache, took it 
upon himself to inform one of the buyers that he’d nosed 
around and learned that a Polish jobber down on Wabash 
Avenue, who wasn’t any too well posted on the world’s 
movements, had four back shelves stuffed high with green 
felt. The buyer dropped everything on hand and ran to 
get it before anyone else heard of it. He got it—and Faw- 
cett got congratulations. 

Well, the Nouvelle needed the stuff—badly. Elizabeth 
Was glad some one had heard of the cache, very glad. She 
herself had been looking everywhere; so had the buyers. 
It rather irritated her, though—Faweett’s air of having 
saved the situation. 

But she acknowledged to Hillinger that it was very 
praiseworthy of him to have located the felt. 

It sure was,” said Hillinger cordially. “I told you he’d 
be useful,” he added with a relative’s pride. 

Then Hillinger took him out to lunch. 

At this Elizabeth Haston was annoyed. She had a right 

She herself was taking to lunch one of the most 
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Do as you think best.” Elizabeth euddealy left the office — without having talked to Hillinger. 


important retail buyers from San Antonio, and she had 
asked Hillinger, as a sort of capping-the-affair attention, to 
go along. The buyer was one of the vanity-eaten, atten- 
tion-exacting kind to whom an expensive lunch was the 
same as an obeisance. 

It did not lessen her annoyance that the San Antonio 
lady consumed four dollars and thirty cents’ worth of food 
—at the Nouvelle’s expense—and then softly, sweetly ad- 
mitted that she’d stopped-in St. Louis on her way North 
and bought the bulk of her needs, though here she’d like to 
pick up a few novelties! Elizabeth Haston, taking the 
check from the waiter, dropped eyelids hastily to hide grim- 
ness of iris. Novelties, like one swallow, do not make a 
millinery summer. 

After lunch the lady had to see a manicurist. Elizabeth, 
justifiably irritated, made her way alone back to the whole- 
sale house. Jim Crawford and Hub Barmon were talking 
together on the main floor. As she passed, both looked at 
her. Afterward she remembered the significance of that 
look—and the small smile that flickered at the corners of 
Barmon’s thin mouth. 

That week the season was on with its full rush. She was 
a busy woman; the Nouvelle was a busy place. She no- 
ticed, subconsciously, that not the least busy person around 
was the sleekly blond-pompadoured Alfred Fawcett. The 
sight of his small, dapper yellow mustache came to be as 
familiar as the purple bunches of muslin violets that perked 
from counter, catalogue, stock-shelves and workroom. 

“Who is he?” asked even Elvira Killarney one day as she 
dropped in for a look over the newest hats. “He strolls 
around this place as though he might own it some day.” 

“Oh, fourth cousin of Hillinger’s,’—shortly. “Good- 
ness, no! He’s not my (Continued on page 138) 
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the most dramatic phases of the war—the bru- 

tality of the German soldiers toward defenseless 

women in the war zone and especially in Belgium. Mr. 

Hughes tells particularly of two American women caught 

by the invaders in a Belgian convent and of the attempt 
of a third to save them. 

Dimny Parcot is the lovely daughter of Stephen Parcot, 

a famous explorer. She was studying in Los Angeles when 

the war broke out, while her mother and sister were in 

doomed Belgium. It was weeks before Dimny heard of 

them after the invasion. Then a letter came 

from them. It had no salutation, no date 


"T's UNPARDONABLE SIN” is based on one of 
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Dimny was in her hotel room looking out of a wind 
when suddenly she felt that some one had entered stegij, 
ily. She turned—and the leering face of Klemm yy, 
beside hers. Again, thinking Dimny was Alice, he tried t) 
make her acknowledge she had known him before, 4; 
last Dimny understood: this man thought that she wa 
Alice. “Where did you see us, my mother and me?” gy 
cried. 

“You tell me,” he answered stubbornly. “And do yy 
remember my arm around you—so?” ; 

Dimny ran to the window and threatened to jump out 
to her death if he did not let her aloy 
Frightened into behaving himself, Klemp 





and no signature. It read, in part: 

“Oh, my dear little sister, the only bright 
thing in the world is that you will escape what 
Mamma and I have had to go through with. 

“One regiment—I wont tell you its name— 
settled down near the convent. There was 
terrible carousing. 

“T was so scared. Mamma tried to hide me 
somewhere. But they found us in a little cell. 
They fought each other, and then one of them 
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pretended friendship for this girl whom he gij 
thought a spy. She confided a part of he 
errand to him,—the rescue of the English girls 
—and he agreed to help her. Dimny also wo 
help in this matter from Governor General yn 
Bissing himself, whom she met at the Amer- 
can consulate. So, many of the girls wer 
found, and Noll motored one load of them inty 
Holland on their way home. Returning, k 
was appalled to find Dimny had left Brussek 








laughed: ‘The mother is not so bad.’ They 
drew lots. I can’t write. I hope you don’t 
understand. I wanted to kill myself, but my 
religion made me afraid. 

“That wicked regiment marched away, and 
another halted. These officers were different. 
They beat the men who insulted us. But others 
came—more brutal even than the First Thu- 
ringians. 

“What the future will bring I don’t know. 
Mamma and I are to be mothers, and we don’t 
know who the—so many—I can’t write—I 
can’t die. Don’t tell Daddy when he comes 
back, if he ever does. Tell him we were killed 
in the burning of this town, and you had a 


A Complete 
Résumé of 
the Earlier 
Chapters of 


“THE 
UNPAR- 
DONABLE 
SIN’”’ 


in a car with Klemm. 

Unable to find her, Noll went to Louvain, 
where he had learned his cousin Nazi Dur 
was stationed, to see what could be leame 
from him. And Nazi (a bitterly repentay 
Thuringian, who had seen Alice and beggl 
forgiveness, though Alice didn’t even remem 
ber him) took Noll to the hovel-home of th 
Tudesqs—to Alice Parcot and her mother 
The lost were found. 

Meanwhile Klemm, desirous of getting Din 
ny away from Brussels and the protection d 
the C. R. B., told her that he had located Mis 
Curfey (one of the English girls whom se 
was specially anxious to rescue), but that the 








letter saying we were dead, and lost it. 





nuns with whom she was living refused to it 





“Good-by, blessed little sister. We shall 
never see you again. Think of us as if we were 
what we wish we were, dead.” 

Dimny drew five thousand dollars from the bank and 
started East in a frenzy to get to her loved ones. In a 
Midwestern town her shocked nerves gave way and she 
suffered a complete collapse. She was tenderly cared for 
by a Mrs. Winsor, a woman of German birth. 

For days Dimny lay as if dead. There seemed no way 
to awaken her till finally Noll Winsor, Mrs. Winsor’s 
only son, in searching for some clue to get to the sleeping 
girl’s consciousness, found the fateful letter in Dimny’s 
money-belt. He was horror-stricken. He studied books 
on psycho-analysis, and with one definite thing to work on, 
the name of a regiment, the First Thuringians, he began 
to call the girl, whom he was learning to love, back to life. 

It took Dimny weeks to convalesce. But as soon as her 
strength returned, she started again on her terrible and 
supposedly secret mission—for Noll had not told her of 
his finding the letter. Noll followed, became a courier of 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium and took Dimny 
with him from Holland into Belgium in his motorcar. 

Before Dimny had encountered Noll, she had had great 
difficulty in trying to cross the border. In one attempt 
she had been seen by a Prussian spy, Oberstleutnant 
Klemm. Klemm had seen and attempted to make love to 
her sister Alice, in Louvain, where the unhappy girl and 
her mother had taken refuge with a Belgian family named 
Tudesq. 

Klemm mistook Dimny for Alice and had poor Dimny 
watched and harassed as a spy. She was arrested again 
and again and suffered the indignity of being searched to 
the skin. In this search the letter sewn into her belt was 
found, replaced—and a copy sent to Berlin. 


trust her to him. Would not Dimny go wit 
him and persuade the nuns? 

Dimny took the bait and set out from Bris 
sels with Klemm in his car. He pretended to mistake the 
road,—after just missing collision with the car occupied y 
the Crown Prince,—and halted for rest and food ati 
chateau occupied by German officers. Perforce Dims 
had to enter with him. After dinner Klemm sought fr 
ther to impress Dimny with his charms and she had i 
play accompaniments while he sang German Lieder. Aal 
then it was—while Dimny was pondering that strang 
contradiction between the loveliness of the German sag 
and the ugliness of the military German character—t# 
an Allied airplane, perhaps informed of the gathered of 
cers, bombed the chateau. 


Cys missile exploded in the music-room, and whl) 
Dimny came to her senses, she found Klemm lyig® 
unconscious, one arm torn off. But she felt that she ms 
not let this poor villain die, for he held the secret of lf 
sister’s whereabouts. So when the other officers ans 
her cries for help, they found her holding Klemm’s wollt 
closed, saving his life. And the Germans honored Diy 
accordingly. 

Taken back to Brussels, Dimny met Noll and leamel 
that Alice and her mother had been found; with Nol 
she hurried to Louvain—only to find that the two Pt 
women had fled in shame from meeting her. Noll 10S 
them, however, for they had been arrested by the Gens 
sentries; and at last, when he had obtained their relest 
Dimny and her lost ones were reunited. But—what 
their future? ; 

This month’s installment follows on the succeea 


page. 
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Dimny looked 
to Noll for au- 
thority to fire, 
but he cried: 
“In God's 


name, no!” 
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CHAPTER LVIII 


HERE was little sleep that night in the home on 

the Rue des Joyeuses Entrées. But the street 

seemed to deserve its name again when it reunited 
that tortured family. 

When Dimny was enfolded in her mother’s arms and her 
sister's, and enfolded them in hers in a combat of vying 
devotions, the hallway was so dark that their embraces 
were almost ghostly. Their souls embraced with no help 
of the eyes, and the strange delight of pressing body to 
y, lip to lip, head against head had a supernal meaning. 

crowded the narrow hall, all three talking at once, 
Siruggling and seizing again one from the other in a folly 
joy, sobbing, then laughing, then both at once. 

In the shadows the Tudesq three watched the agitated 
pudows and listened to the speech they could understand 
perfection, though all the words were dark except the 
universal word “Mamma,” and the names and the “Honey” 
: fei had learned to recognize as an American title of 
But when at length Madame Tudesq ventured to urge 
! t0 come into the living-room where there was a 
uit, she threw a pall upon the carnival. Dimny’s mother 
pasped. 

0, nO, not in the light. I hate the light.” 

then she fell to weeping madly. She dreaded the 
Sof her daughter; she cowered before the thought of 
sa if she were herself a young girl coming home in 
#@ to face her family. 

1917-1918, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 































Tuts installment of “The Unpardonable Sin” deals with the most intense human drama we have ever seen 
pictured in words. No other living novelist could have written it with the blending of delicacy and tremen- 
dous power Mr. Hughes has exercised. To say that he felt high inspiration as he wrote must be literally true. 
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It was the daughter who must try to uphold her mother 
in this crisis, to lift her out of the quicksands of despair. 
Dimny said what she could, but said most with inarticulate 
murmurs and the clenching of arms. 

At length Philoméne was ‘inspired to suggest that the 
light be taken into another room. And this was done. 
Then the three found chairs, drew them close and sat with 
hands knit. There was a little charcoal-stove, and it gave 
up a certain glow that sketched out as in red chalk 
on a black paper the outlines of beloved features, made 
tears glisten and traced in crimson the curve of tender- 
ness in a smiling cheek and mouth. It softly reacquainted 
them with one another. 

And there they sat for hours telling their epics. ‘And 
what indeed had Ulysses or Aineas to recount, or Androm- 
ache or Dido, so wonderful, so horrible as their history? 
Louvain was Troy, and it fell. Dimny was farther traveled 
than Odysseus or his son Telemachus that hunted for him. 
She had seen the Circe of ambition turn a whole nation 
into swine. Even now that her family was reunited, it had 
met in the perilous cave of the Cyclops. Scylla and 
Charybdis were yet to pass, and other dangers and dilem- 
mas all too easily foreseen, and others beyond imagining. 

The material of immortal epopee was there in that room 
in those lives. The only lack was for a Homer to build the 
Dimniad. 

The first adventures were finished. The fall of Louvain, 
and the sack, had been accomplished. There remained the 
achievement of a return across the seas, to Ithaca and 
home. 
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CHAPTER LIX 


ESIDES their gossip of their own adventures, the Par- 

cot women had much to say of the absent husband 
and father. He had gone into the North for science’s sake, 
and people had called him fearless. They had wondered 
at the undaunted audacity that led him to select and pur- 
sue so hazardous a career. And yet his womankind that 
he had left at home had endured more than he. 

They wondered how he fared and if ever he would re- 
turn, and they suffered as much for him as for themselves. 
At last they wore themselves out with tragic gossip, and 
drowsiness oppressed them. 

Alice and her mother had occupied one bed in the little 
cabin of the Tudesqs. They were glad to make room for 
the slender Dimny. They did not want to be parted even 
in sleep. Dimny lay between them, and they rested as 
peacefully, as perfectly as three recumbent figures on a 
tomb. 

In the morning gray Dimny woke and stirred, and could 
not understand the ceiling nor the room at first. Then 
she realized and felt strangely happy. She saw her mother 
and sister plainly now for the first time. She studied them 
and saw what heavy toll experience had taken from the 
beauty they had had before. But they were more beautiful 
somehow now, ennobled, wounded veterans. 

She cou'd not help kissing their hands, her mother’s 
drooping on her breast, and Alice’s resting against her 
wan cheek. 

The soft touch of her lips woke them. They stared and 
understood and hid their eyes beneath their arms and her 
mother drew the sheet over her face as if she gave herself 
up for dead. But Dimny cried out against this repulse. 

“Don’t hide from me. I’ve found you now. Don’t 
run away again.” 

They came forth from the grave and looked into her 
eyes and saw that the scales had fallen from them. She 
had joined them outside Eden. 

And that bitterness had its sweet, and sleep resumed 
its sway. They slept on and on, heedless of the noises in 
the street and in the house. And the Tudesqs tiptoed 
about, rejoicing in the silence of that room, knowing that 
- they are not entirely cursed who can sleep. 

They had not yet wakened when Noll drove up to the 
house in his car. Philothée came out stealthily with her 
fingers to her lips and told him to hush his automobile, 
for those ladies slept still. 

Noll said that was good news, and it would give him a 
chance to go and do a few errands and come back later. 
At least that was what he tried to put into French. But 
Philothée understood only that he would come back, and 
that his car made a ferocious racket as he drove away in 
it—so ferocious a racket, indeed, that it woke the Parcots 
from their regained paradise of slumber. 

They tried to make merry over their strait quarters and 
pretend to be at home in their Spartan regimen, with its 
breakfastless breakfast. Yet while the novelty had gone 
from their reunion, their problems were as new as ever. 
They were marooned upon a coral reef. When Dimny 
spoke of going back to America, they shook their heads. 
She was appalled at this unforeseen obstacle. She said 
that they could argue it out in Brussels. But they de- 
clined to go to Brussels. She stared at them aghast. 

All oblivious of this, Noll was on his way to- the Kom- 
mandantur to arrange for their traveling papers to that 
very Brussels. In the Rue de la Station he saw Nazi Duhr 
marching along, very martial of uniform but very unwar- 
like of spirit. Noll hailed Nazi and stopped to tell him 
that he was taking Alice and her mother to Brussels. 

Nazi seemed stunned. He started to say something, got 
only as far as “Bitte, Vetter mein,” when he stopped, 
shrugged his shoulders helplessly and sighed. -Noll sang 
out “Lebe wohl!” and left him mumbling to himself. 


Noll went on to the Hotel de Ville and was receiyg 
without the usual delay and without the usual grufines 
by the Kommandant. Noll had only to explain thy 
Miss Parcot, who had been so heroic in saving the life gj 
the Herr Oberstleutnant Klemm, had come to Belgiun 
to find her mother and sister and had found them, but jy 
poor health. 

She had brought over money to take them home ayj 
had met with some difficulty in tracing them, as they had 
not expected her. Thanks to the efficiency of the Germ 
registration and the courtesy of various officials, including 
the Freiherr von Bissing, who had distinguished her wih 
especial graces, she had—and so forth and so on. Apj 
it only remained now for the Herr Major to facilitate thei 
return to Brussels. 

The officer gave his consent with much bowing ani 
scraping; the necessary papers of identity, and permission 
to travel by the Louvain-Brussels road, were made out. 

Noll bowed and backed and bowed and backed out 
Then he clambered again into his car and sped to th 
Tudesq home, hoping that the Parcots would be ready 
to leave without delay. As he was about to knock at the 
door, he heard voices—a loud, fierce voice with a mad-do 
gnarr and how! in it, then a child’s scream. 

The door flew open. Philothée was darting out for help 
She collided with Noll, seized him and dragged him in 
crying: “Vite, vite! Un gros boche va tuer Tante Alice!" 

Noll had no idea what “‘tantaleese”’ meant, but he trans 
lated her excitement and ran into the house. In the hal 
he found Mrs. Parcot and Dimny and Madame Tudey 
and Philoméne gathered about a door and beating on it 
madly. 

Noll thrust them back, turned the knob. The door wa 
locked. He heard a man’s voice raving. He hurled hin- 
self against the door. At the second blow his shoulde 
splintered a panel and gave him a view into the room. 


rr saw a German officer with a pistol leveled on Alice. 
He recognized Nazi and caught his words: 

“Say you goink marry vit’ me and not to leaf me! Sa 
it, or I goink keel you!” 

Alice stood there with her face ice-white; her hanés 
were foolishly tearing her dress down at the throat asif 
to remove even that flimsy shield to her heart, and she wa 
babbling: 

“Please—please! Please kill me!” 

It was this acquiescence that checked Nazi’s will to sly. 
He was still too human and not enough Prussianized 1 
shoot an unresisting woman with ease. 

He continued to plead with her: 

“Safe me, safe me out of Hélle by to marry me!” 

But she would not say yes. 

He heard Noll’s assault at the door and turned his bloot 
shot eyes that way stupidly. The sight of Noll tearm 
and rending the pine gave him the needed energy. He 
turned and lifted the pistol again, groaning: 

“Aleece! it is lest time. You goink marry me? Si 
yes—say yes!” : 

She cried “No!” and he pulled the trigger just as Nol 
came through the flimsy door and threw himself forwatt 
His hand reached Nazi and knocked his elbow aside. Ti | 
bullet went through the hem of Alice’s skirt. _&§ 

The two men went to the floor, scrambling, sprawling . 
writhing in a grotesque tangle like two battling spiders. 

Noll’s left hand caught Nazi by the throat. He gt ® 
knee on Nazi’s upper right arm and slid his right haw § 
out along it to the pistol. , ‘ 

And there those two hands fought at a distance a 
two scouts, while Nazi in a maniac rage set his teeth in 
Noll’s left arm and dug his nails into the left hand whos 
five claws throttled him with blackening suffocation. 

The women stood gaping, moaning and wringing 
hands, till Dimny woke to action, darted forward, 
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i i i d. “But I do like you! I—the fact 
i i y .” Dimny shook her distractingly beautiful head. : 
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to her knees and wrung Nazi’s fingers, one by one, from 
the weapon. At length it fell to the floor. 

Dimny caught it up and set the muzzle against Nazi's 
temple. She looked to Noll for authority to fire, but he 
cried: 

“In God’s name, no!” 

Dimny protested madly: 

“But my sister, he—” 

Noll repeated his prayer and pushed the weapon away, 
but Nazi continued to fight, begging: 

“Ja, ja, shoot once!” 

It was that, perhaps, that ended the blind impulse to 
revenge that blazed in Dimny’s heart. If death were the 
wish of this fiend, she would not grant him his desire. 
But Nazi tried to clutch the pistol and would not be 
quieted. She offered it to Noll, but he shook his head 
and gasped: 

“He’s my cousin. He’s insane. I can’t kill him.” 

“Then what can I do to help you?” Dimny insisted, as 
she saw Nazi still unconquered. “Shall I hit him with 
the end of it?” 

She had the makings of a first-rate Amazon. But 
Noll motioned her away and fought on alone till he had 
Nazi’s two arms under his knees and had choked Nazi’s 
tongue out of his lips. Then Nazi gave up; his frenzy 
died in him suddenly, and he relaxed. 

Noll gratefully released his throat and revived him with 
cold water, and when he had him able to stand, led him 
to the door and ordered him on his way with a kind of 
contemptuous pity. 

Mrs. Parcot, hysterical from the ordeal, protested: “He 
will tell his captain. They will come and arrest us.” 

“No danger of his telling anybody,” Noll laughed. He 
was a bit hysterical himself from the battle. 

“Still, we’d better get away from here, don’t you think?” 
Dimny urged, not without an ulterior purpose. And Noll 
agreed that it was just as well. 

Mrs. Parcot had no inclination to risk Alice’s life again, 
and she was in haste to be gone. Nazi Duhr had argued 
for their departure more convincingly than Dimny. They 
packed their few belongings with all speed, and Noll piled 
them in the car. 

German soldiers passing through the street looked at 
them with suspicion and envy. They had missed the early 
looting days. Noll had to show his pass and threaten to 
report them to the Kommandant before they went about 
their business. 


ARTING with the Tudesqs was a grievous task. Noll 

tried to ease the farewells by asking them to come to 

America where they would be safe and happy. Mrs. Parcot 
could not forbear interposing: 

“To America? Do you think we are going to America?” 

“T did. Aren’t you?” 

“Never! We shall come back to Louvain when the 
war is over—if we live; but to America—never!” 

Noll did not attempt to argue. A look from Dimny 
cautioned him to silence. After many embraces, kisses and 
tears, the three Parcot women tore themselves from the 
three Tudesqs, and the car set out for Brussels. Little 
Philothée’s shrill voice followed it shrilly: 

“What’s that she’s singing,” Noll asked, “ ‘The Mar- 
seillaise’?” 

“ ‘The Stair-Spengle Bennair,’” said Alice. 

Noll checked the car just once in the Louvain streets. 
Seeing an officer alone, he stopped the car and saluting, 
asked him to approach. He explained in his politest Ger- 
man that the Herr Leutnant Ignatius Duhr had left his 
pistol with him by mistake, and asked the Herr Haupt- 
mann if he would kindly restore it to the Leutnant Duhr 
with Herr Winsor’s greetings. 

The captain took the revolver wonderingly and stared 
after the retreating car. 
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He carried the pistol to Nazi Duhr and asked for an 
explanation. Nazi said that he had forgotten the Weapon 
and was grateful for its return. 

He was so glad to have it back that he made Use of 
it, after the captain had gone and after he had Written g 
pitiful note to his mother and a pitiless letter to the Kaiser 
inviting the All-Highest to join him soon in hell, This 
letter did not reach its address, and suicides are too com. 
mon in Germany to make much bother. 

Noll did not learn of Nazi’s deed till long after, ang 
he did not tell Alice till long after that. For the presen 
they were all fleeing from poor Nazi, the wretched drifter 
on a national current, the victim of the will to victory, 

When they were far enough from Louvain to throw of 
the spell of his menace, Dimny began to wonder how ge 
should dispose of Lieutenant Colonel Klemm, or he of her 

























CHAPTER LX 






HEN Lieutenant Colonel Klemm began to retun 

to consciousness, he was a howling wilderness of 

pains and confusions. It was a fearful shock to learn that 

one of his arms was gone and that he would join the ranks 

of the empty-sleeves, with his cuff pinned to his breast 

The ghost of that arm would not leave him. It was like 

the spirit of a mother’s dead baby whose head still makes 
her bosom ache. 

His bewildered brain kept sending messages to that 
departed hand, those deserter fingers, the skillful agents 
that would never work for him again. Napoleon was cal- 
ing for Grouchy’s regiments to serve him at Waterloo, but 
these reinforcements would never come up. Klemm had 
lost a part of his machinery, a part of his equipment of 
soul, a part of himself. 

Klemm had another torment. His memory vividly r 
called the last hour with Dimny in the chateau, the som 
he had sung, her sudden reproach of German music, thet 
the excitement over the visit of the hovering hostile air 
ship and finally the coming of the world to an end in th 
crash of the bomb. 

After that he knew nothing, remembered nothing. His 
nurse told him what she had been told of the heroism of 
the young American lady who had saved his life. Th 
story grew as she told it. She added any number of pic 
turesque details, among them a pretty poesy to the efied 
that the Kaiser would undoubtedly pin an iron cross m@ 
her young bosom with his own hand. 

This suggested to Fraulein Mehring a bit of consolation 
for poor Klemm. She reminded him that the All-Highes 
had gone through life with only an arm and a half, andil 
the chosen of God could manage with such a handicap, 
surely Colonel Klemm could manage. Besides, she cele 
brated the uncanny ingenuity of the makers of artifical 
limbs. They made hands nowadays that could almost 
think. But Klemm was not ready for such talk. It ws 
but water on blazing oil. He was overwhelmed by a most 
tender and melting pity that would have been divinely 
beautiful if he had ever felt it for anyone but himsell 
He wept over the mayhem a ruthless fate had inflicted 
on him. Another Gulliver staked out, he lay fumia§ 
while Lilliputian torments swarmed over him like ants. 

In his more pacific or at least his more exhausted hr 
mors, his longing for Dimny grew to such a fever that they 
had to yield to his demand that she be sent for. He mr 
veled at the story of her devotion to him. Why had 
saved his life? Where had she found strength to b® 
brave unless she had loved him? Yet if she loved hith 
why did she not come back? He could unders 
desire to return to Brussels for her clothes; doubtless 
wanted to be beautiful and neat and varied in his 9% 
But why did she not come back? ; 

He lay there ‘tossing, fretting, picking at his bandags 
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Dimny saw her mother and sister now plainly. . . . , The soft touch of her lips woke them. 
as if she gave herself up for dead. But Dimny cried out: “Don’t hi 


—— 
eer ee 


Her mother drew the sheet up over her face 


ide from me. Don't run away from me again. 
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like another Tristan moaning for his Isolde. 
ng a shepherd at wa 





Instead of file. But now that Klemm was helpless, maimed and 

of he t watch from a cliff for the advent useless, his requisitions to the very men who had once 
* sail on the horizon, obeyed him lacked authority. 

Pi to the window to see if Dimny’s automobile were If Klemm had been himself and. had sent out word to 
= Sight. Every motor that roared up to the hospital find Dimny in order to shoot her, she would have been 
his mind with hope. But Dimny came not back. found. But she was only a heroine now, and Klemm a 

Ment tha €etams to Brussels were answered by the state- nuisance howling for her. So she was not snatched from 

' it she had left the Palace Hotel for parts unknown. Louvain, or even traced thither, and he was left to tell over 

4 Was made from there; at least, it was put on the and over the sluggard hours that lag through hospitals. 
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‘Klemm could not make Dimny out. If she were a spy, 
then why had she saved his life? In his vain hours he 
decided that it was because she loved him. In his relapses 
to gioom he decided that it was merely a ruse to cast sus- 


picion from herself and to make sure of kind treatment: 


by the other officers. 

If she were a spy, it was his duty to surrender her case 
to his successor. But before he saw him or knew who 
he was, he wanted to poison him. When this successor 
came to call on him, he proved to be a Lieutenant von 
Trieger, related to the Captain von Trieger at the head 
of the secret service in Berlin. Klemm gazed on the Lieu- 
tenant with contempt. He despised him for a spy and 
a spy-chaser. The fingers of his lost hand ached and 
twitched to take him by the throat and hold him fast 
while his right hand pummeled that sneaky face as he 
had buffeted Colonel von Repsold. 

After discussing many matters, Lieutenant von Trieger 
reached at last Dimny’s case and asked his advice. Von 
Trieger said that among the memoranda on Klemm’s desk 
he had found the name of a Dimny Parcot. What of her? 

Klemm wanted to smash the fellow’s nose for daring 
to use that name so lightly. Even if he had had no other 
inclinations toward Dimny, the presence and entry of his 
successor would have inclined him to release her. He said 
that Miss Parcot was under surveillance only and had 
withstood every test. Lieutenant von Trieger asked if 
Klemm had read the letter concerning the little unpleasant- 
ness at Dofnay. Klemm said that he knew of it and had 
sent for it but had not seen it. He only knew that the 
copy had been lost. 

Von Trieger explained that it had come in since, and 
gave him a carbon copy of the original to read. Alice’s 
letter to Dimny disclosed to Klemm the truth of the mat- 
ter. He was stunned at realizing his own mistake. Dimny 
was not, then, Alice, nor had she known such experiences. 
Yet she had let him think so. Why? 

If Klemm had been his complete self, he would have 
made Dimny pay well for his self-deception. But with a 
sick man’s peevish perversity, he took more pleasure in 
hampering and thwarting his successor. So he told von 
Trieger that he had read the letter after all, and forgotten 
it because of its unimportance. Von Trieger was deceived. 
To him Dimny was only one of countless suspects. He 
had more than he could take care of, and he was glad to 
be relieved of her. So Dimny was safe so far as von 
Trieger was concerned, and Klemm was in no position to 
punish her—at least for some time to come. 

On the other hand, she was bound to remain in Belgium 
for some time to come, for her mother and sister refused 
to go back to America, refused so frantically that she 
forbore to discuss the question. 


CHAPTER LXI 


IMNY and her people and Noll rode at last into Brus- 

sels. Dimny had no desire to return to the Palace 
Hotel. Noll suggested that other lodgings might be found 
through inquiries at the C. R. B., and they drew up at 
that office. There they learned of a family dwelling in 
a fine old residence, a family once wealthy and fashionable, 
now impoverished of its sons, who were with the Belgian 
army, and which was under suspicion on that-account. 

The Erkelens were glad enough to take the Parcots in 
and to make a community of resources. Food was scarce 
and costly. 

The Erkelen women rose early and went about their 
various businesses abroad. The old grandmother had 
been shot in the knee while running through the streets 
of Malines. She kept the house and made lace all day, 
long, pillow-lace of the Valenciennes pattern-called “the 
eternal” because a yard of it required two years of inces- 
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-sant toil. She made no such progress, though her fins 


shuffled the bobbins with such a relentless monotony § 
Dimny could hardly endure to watch the old amews 
weaving her mystic gossamer. This grandam was oy 
the forty-five thousand lace-workers whose art was ad 
to the world by the C. R. B. 

A son who had lost both legs in battle was permitted y 
live at home. He was wheeled every day to a wo 
where he made artificial legs and arms for past and future 
cripples. The youngest daughter made toys; the eldes 
distributed the “repas scolaire” to schoolchildren, 
middle daughter went among the “ashamed poor.” }j 
mother sewed clothes for the layettes of new babies, 
and a countess or two and four hundred telephone-gig 
worked in the same great room. : 

Altogether they earned a little and spent more, 
Germans had confiscated their bank-accounts and lootel 
the farm of the head of the house, Major Cornelis Erkela 
who was with the king on the little strip of unconquerel 
Belgium. The money remaining to Mrs. Parcot, and ty 
money Dimny had, as well as the two diamond rings gy 
had brought with her, promised to keep the whole hous 
hold from starving for some time yet. But the future ws 
not bright, and the one hope was that the war would} 
brief. Mrs. Parcot had left some funds in a bank in @ 
ifornia. She decided to send for the amount and wrote 
formal letter, giving her address in care of the C. R. Bi 
assure and facilitate the transfer. 

Dimny worked for the C. R. B. Alice and her moth 
stayed indoors earning a little money and much nepenilé 
in the task of making garments for children, from sem 
of cloth. Of evenings, when the family gathered, ¢ 
dissipation was the embroidery of flour-sacks brought om 
in the gift-ship sent by The North American Miller a 
cargoed by the flour-men of America. It pleased the Bé 
gian women to use the more or less crude labels on the 
sacks as designs for embroidery in colored threads, a 
they wrote in with their needles little legends of gratit 
to America. 

Existence fell into a routine as regular as the path 
the hands on the great O-face of the clock. 


OLL saw little of Dimny, for his car with its flutt 

ing white flag was wearing itself out in the service 
the C. R. B., darting here and there from village to villa 
along the canals and in and out of Holland. When 
could find the time, he courted Dimny. He never sm 
Alice or Mrs. Parcot when he called. They never wet 
out, yet never were in. 

Now and then Noll took Dimny to a moving-picttt 
show or for a ride in his car. Now and then they sat 
talked in the cold salon. It might have been a leisure 
village courtship with the future marriage accepted 
something bound to be consummated but never @ 
timely. Yet Noll feared to speak the definite word, thom 
his longing for Dimny gnawed his heart incessantly. Tim 
and again he opened his lips to speak and shut them ag 
or shifted his declaration to a platitude. 

One evening, however, when the salon was cold and 
candles swayed drearier than of wont, and the Germ 
had been unusually insolent with a new victory, it Se 
to Noll that he must draw closer to Dimny in fact # 
theory. He moved over and sat on the little spindly = 
where she shivered slimly. His approach was Ommmms 
but not in itself a cause for reproach. She could only # 
aS women must for the opening of familiarities. 

Noll’s foolish babble revealed his excitement, 
consequence of his talk betraying the importance 
emotions. And finally, as young men have always 4 
sublimely and ridiculously, he forwarded his afm, 
around her waist and drew himself close. 

A dark look of pain and repugnance shaded het 
before he could bring his cheek (Continued om PARE 
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TANDING at the window of his office, Brick Darty 
looked out across the tops of the trees and roofs of 
the lower buildings and let his eyes rest on the 
slowly turning arrow-vane at the tip of the tall, slim Con- 
gregational-church spire. His hands were jammed into 
his trouser pockets, but found nothing to rattle except a 
small bunch of keys. His hair was a tangle of brick red. 
éach hair as coarse as ever man’s hair was, but it kinked 
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red, { loosely and fell as it listed in half-curls and waves or stood 

ight Wels stiffly erect. It was more like a vaudeville wig than like 

pes. "am human hair. His eyes were bright blue, too blue to seem 
e Be 





real, but the skin was wrinkled at the corners of his eyes 
and around his big, expansive mouth. His skin was rough 
and flecked with freckles, and the backs of his hands were 
one mass of freckles partly hidden under reddish hairs. 
Half the days of his youth he had been called “Mick,” and 
the other half he had been called ‘‘Brick.” His true name 
no one knew, for he had been left on the step of an orphan 
asylum, but the Sisters had christened him Patrick Aloy- 
sius, and he had added the Darty because he liked it. 

He turned from the window and looked at a huge framed 
chart that hung on his wall. 

“Shame on the last of a noble race if he starves to death 
ina land of pienty,” he said, and grinned. 

The chart was a family tree. It was a gorgeous work 
of art, much adorned by red, blue and green ink and gold 
lettering. At the top, surmounted by a gold-crowned 
ésciitcheon, was a noble royal name, none less than Brian 
Boru, sovereign of Munster and king of Ireland. For a 
generations the family tree followed a chart Patrick 
ius had found in an old book. From there on, the 
utmost liberty had been taken with the family tree, for 
Patrick Aloysius had invented names as he needed them. 
He had created Doughertys and. Daggertys and Dohertys 
the dozen, as well as Tooles and Finnegans and Fla- 
hertys for them to consort with, until the tree’s fruit cul- 
ge ttated in its noblest product, Patrick Aloysius Darty, 
a b. Clonmel, Dec. 5, 1889; d. 
fact - Of this family tree Brick Darty was prouder than of 
ae Uything else on earth. He had a right to be proud of it; 

d made it himself; it was a glorious piece of fiction. 
had hever been in Clonmel; he had never been in Ire- 
> he did not know the name of his father or of his 
t; he did not even know where he had been born or 
‘ exact date of his birth. From a point on the tree dated 
S77 every name was a creation of his fancy; back of that 
» they were taken from “The Life of Brian Boru,” 
» “88, No doubt, largely legendary. Notwithstanding 
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3 Tue first of four short stories of a wild Irishman’s adventures in 
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all this, the tree was a joy to Brick Darty and his anchor 
in time of trouble. By its patent he was of the royal line 
of kings. By its testimony he had been born, and born 
somewhere, and he had had parents and grandparents and 
ancestors, and he was entitled to hold his head high be- 
cause he was of the blood of kings. 

He could tell you all about all the strong men and fair 
ladies whose names graced the tree, and tell of them he did. 
When things were slow and his neighbors dropped in, Brick 
Darty would put his heels on his desk and tell tales of “Tim 
Daggerty, the one they called Black Tim because of the 
midnight hair on his head,” or of the entirely fictional 
love-adventure of Margaret Flannery, “the one that mar- 
a Dougherty and fetched the red hair into the 
amily.” 

On another wall hung a portrait, and now, as Brick 
Darty turned from the family tree, he paused in front of 
this. It was an ancient engraving of the great king Brian 
Borohma, Brian na boromi, Brian the Tribute, better 
known as Brian Boru. 

“King,” he said, “I’ll do you proud yet, but this is 
one devil of a town to get on in. You’ve got to admit 
that, Brian, old boy. I leave it to you if I didn’t come 
to this place with the best intentions in the world of 
being the Duke of Riverbank and many times over. a 
millionaire, but it is hard going. Speaking as one royal- 
blooded man to another, King, would you try to fight it 
out here, or would you go elsewhere and have a new try?” 

The King did not answer. 

“Spoke like a careful man,” said Brick. “Your words 
are the words of a king deep-minded in diplomacy. There’s 
no come-back against a man when he says nothing at all. 
Well, the gold arrow atop of the spire yonder is twirling 
every which way, Your Royal Majesty, and I'll be going 
out to see if the scion of royalty can hang up Dick’s 
restaurant for one more meal. Let the arrow speak for 
you, in the way of parables. If, when I come back, the 
arrow on the spire yonder points to me, it is stay and 
fight it out, but if it points other which way, that way I'll 
be traveling to look for a better chance.” 
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He turned away and took up his hat from his desk; and 
at that moment the door opened and Mr. Doane and Mr. 
Benderman entered. 

“Going out?” Mr. Doane asked in his heavy, oily voice. 

“Business of the utmost importance,” said Brick 
promptly. “I'll not say millions hang on it, but thousands, 
at the least—” 

He put his hat back on the desk and dropped 
into his desk-chair. 

“T was going out to try to bone a lunch off of 


ae _ io 
Fee.» ae © 
Dick, down at the restaurant,” said Brick with 4... 23 
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his grin. “I’m strapped. I’m the descendant 
of a king—and not a cent to my name!” 


Mr. Doane lowered himself into one of the chairs 
beside the desk, and Mr. Benderman, equally pom- 
pous but not as stout, took the other. 

“Darty,” said Doane, “how would you like to 
be mayor of this town?” 

‘What dirty work is to be done?” asked Brick. — {j 
“We—and by A 


“No dirty work,” said Doane. 
‘we’ I mean—” 

“The Eight Big Men of Riverbank,” said Brick. 
“Am I right? Then what dirty work is to be done 
that I am asked to be mayor?” 

“Let it stand, since you put it that way, that by 
‘we’ I mean what you call the Eight Big Men of River- 
bank,” said Mr. Doane. 
rascality sits in the mayor’s chair to-day.” 

“One minute, now,” said Brick. “I'll have it in a 
minute! Not the—yes, the Riverview Addition! 
Not sewers, not lights, not paving—you have all 
of them. The street railway franchise! It ex- | 
pires this year, I'll warrant! Now, wait till I © 
have it all! Gilroy? Yes, Gilroy bought the 
big Frame farm at the other end of town. If . 
the street-railway franchise is taken away from 
the Eight Big Men of Riverbank and the-Gilroy- 
Penderson crowd gets it, they will stop running 
cars to Riverview and run them to the Frame farm, 
and you'll sell no more !ots. Gilroy and Penderson 
will sell lots instead. Why, man, that’s no dirty work 
at all!” 

“T said there was no dirty work,” said Doane. 

“It’s only a question which of two gangs of cutthroats 
sell cheap lots that are much needed by the growing popu- 
lation of the town,” said Darty; “and of the two, it is 
better that the cars should keep on running to Riverview 
Addition, for there are poor lads that have already bought 
there. I can do nothing that would shame the good king 
Brian Boru from whom I sprang, Mr. Doane, but I see 
no dirty work in this.” 

“That’s all we want, Darty,” said Mr. Benderman. “We 
want that franchise again; that’s all.” 

“I had a dime yesterday that I could have given for 
campaign-expenses,” said Brick, “but the wildly extrava- 
gant blood of my great-grandfather Terrence got the. up- 
permost of me last night, and I spendthriftily disposed of 
it for a piece of pumpkin pie and a cup of coffee at Dick’s. 
Did I ever tell you how my great-grandfather Terrence dis- 
sipated the fortunes of our family and pawned the castle 
to the Hanrahans from Dublin? The old man was—” 

“You need not worry about the expenses of the cam- 
paign,” said Mr. Doane quickly. “We will take care of 
all that. In a few days the two newspapers will begin 
calling for a clean, honest, moral city administration. I 
think we can say, Benderman, that the pulpits will sup- 
port the clamor?” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Mr. Benderman. “We can count 
on that. There is not a spot on Darty’s reputation. There 
isn’t, is there, Darty?” 

“Not a dust-fleck!” said Darty. 
have been most jealous of, gentlemen. 


of kings—” 


“That is one thing I 
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“You well know, Darty, that 4 


Of this family tree Brick Darty 

was prouder thon of anything else 

on earth. He had a nght to be; 
he had made it himself. 
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“But there is nothing that can be brought up agai 
you?” asked Doane seriously. ‘The Giiroy-Pendersm 
crowd will leave no stone unturned to beat you. Bel 
you‘came to Riverbank—there is nothing they can mit 
up? No scandal?” 

“Not a thing!” said Darty positively. “It runs int 
Darty blood to live white and deal straight.” 

“Just so!” said Doane hastily. “That is good! % 
as I was saying, the clamor will increase until there sa 
insistent demand for a mass-meeting, and at that mas 
meeting public sentiment will solidify into an irresisuth 
demand that you run for the office of mayor. We Wi 
arrange all that.” 

“Meaning the Eight Big Men of Riverbank,” sail 
Darty.. “Gentlemen, I thank you. The salary the mayi 
receives is one thousand dollars a year. It will assist? 
in maintaining the ancient dignity of kings. The town! 
Riverbank will be proud of me yet. I hate to speak d 
a sordid matter in the same breath, but is there like® 
be no gentle work of a clerical or other nature that I 
take on during the campaign, for a stipend? There 
two months yet until election-day, and a good four bela 
the new mavor takes office, and it would be a sad 
to have the candidate die of starvation before he is ele’ 

Mr. Doane opened his purse. He put a fifty-dollar 
on Brick’s desk. m 

“You will have nothing to do during the campaign @ 
cept make a few speeches. We will attend to the ret 
seems only right, however, seeing that you must 
time from your large and important business, 
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r By Ellis Parker Butler 


ou a reasonable sum for the time you devote 
Praline. I presume that twenty-five dollars a night 
will be ample.” ; , ip 
' “For twenty-five dollars a night I will talk in my sleep, 

id Brick, grinning. 

PeYou might,” said Mr. Benderman smoothly, ‘“‘submit 
. the subject-matter of your speeches to us before delivering 
” 
Brick flicked the fifty-dollar bill to the edge of his desk 
with his forefinger. 

“To the devil with you, then!” he said angrily. “I say 
my own say, as the king my ancestor did before me, and 
as every Darty and Dougherty has said it!” 

“Now, now, Benderman,” said Mr. Doane quickly, “that 
isnot necessary at all! Mr. Darty is not our puppet.” 
“You bet your eye I am not!” said Brick hotly. 

say what I please, when and where I please, and—” 

“Quite right!” said Mr. Doane. “We want a strong, 
fearless man as mayor.” 

“And one that will have no low-down Gilroy-Penderson 

g mixed in the government of our city,” grinned Brick. 
“lm with you, Mr. Doane! Now I'll have a bite to eat.” 
. The citizens, arising in their might, nominated Patrick 
Aloysius Darty exactly as Mr. Doane had predicted. That 
the moneyless young real-estate- and insurance-agent 
should be chosen for this important honor was not as 
Strange as may appear. He was bright and clever, friendly 
with everyone, and the job of being mayor of Riverbank 
was not coveted by many. Whoever happened to be mayor 
found himself ground between the millstones, with either 
the Eight Big Men of Riverbank on top or the Gilroy- 

» Penderson gang there. The watchword of whichever 
= group happened to be out of favor was “Discredit the 
" mayor!” It was hard for a mayor of Riverbank to live 
through a term without being most thoroughly discred- 
ited. 

Against Darty the Gilroy-Penderson gang put up old 
Enoch R. Miller, of whom the best that 
could be said was that he had one of the hip 
finest crops of white whiskers ever f = 
known. He was so well tamed (his /) .. ae 
wife was a Tartar) that there was no 94m le 
worst to be said of him. He was as eS 
gently insignificant, and it was quite 
evident that the Gilroy-Penderson gang 
merely meant to use him for one 
term, after which they would 
let him slide into the discard. 

The Eight Big Men of 
Riverbank were puzzled 
when they learned that 
Enoch R. Miller was to run 
against Brick Darty. As 
@ candidate old Enoch 
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resis was about as “strong” 

We aS a wad of cotton bat- <& 
x” si ting; and he threatened 

Mme (Tun like a hunk of lead. 
go “Go easy on your speeches,” 
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“TH Say whatever comes into my red head to 
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“Darty,” said Doane warningly, “I’m afraid!” 

“I’m afraid of nothing but snakes,” said Darty. “Did 
I ever tell you the story of the ancestor of mine that 
dwelt in Ireland before the days of St. Patrick and stepped 
on a snake when he was on the way to the well for—” 

They were in the headquarters that had been opened on 
Main Street, and Doane was looking out of the window 
directly facing the headquarters of Enoch R. Miller. He 
uttered a deep growl. 

“More of their confounded ash-can posters!” he. said. 
“They daub them up by the million! Wonder what they 
have now. More of that ‘Enoch R. Miller and Respecta- 
bility,’ I suppose.” 

“You should get out one ‘Brick Darty, the Flaming 
Torch of Progress,” said Darty. “You don’t make enough 
of my red hair. Did I ever tell you of my ancestor, old 
Rooney Daggerty, whose hair was so red it made his blood 


look blue? ”*Twas of him the saying ‘blue-blooded’ was 
first made—”’ 
“Come here,” said Doane. “Can you make out what 


that poster says?” 

Darty went to the window indifferently. He saw the 
freshly pasted poster on the window of the Enoch R. Mil- 
ler headquarters. ; 

“‘Who,’”’ he read slowly, “ ‘is Flossie Mae Burns? Ask 
Darty!’” 

Doane turned to him sharply. Brick’s face was red. 

“What does that mean?” asked Doane angrily. “You 
fraud! Didn’t I ask you whether there was anything they °. 
could rake up against you? That’s what they’ve been 
keeping up their sleeves. That’s what they’ve had on you 
all the while. That’s why they had the nerve to nominate 
an old fossil like Miller. They had you beaten before you 
began to run! And you let us get so far into this business 
that it is too late to chuck you! Darty, I thought you 
were straight; I thought you would play fair; I only asked 
you to tell the truth; and now—” 

He expressed his disgust by a flip of his fat hand. 

“Who is she? Who is this Flossie Mae, anyway?” he 
demanded. 

“Burns,” said Darty thoughtfully. “Flossie Mae Burns! 
Wait, now—I may remember in a bit. Flossie Mae Burns! 
Sure, the girl don’t come back into my memory at all.” 

He walked up and down the floor of the headquarters, 
one hand in his red hair, his brow in a frown. To save his 
life he could not remember a Flossie Mae Burns. He went 

to the window and stared hard at the poster, thinking he 
might have misread it, but he had made no mis- 
take. The name was Flossie Mae Burns. 

: “Mr. Doane,” he said, rather meekly for 
f=. Brick Darty, “just let me have a bit of time 

= to stir up my memory before you get hard set 
against me. The circumstances of the lady 
they’re making so free with may come back 
to me any moment. Whoever she may 

SE 

“Whoever she may be,” said Mr. 
pe Doane, “you’ve done for 
us! Don’t try to come 
any of your innocence 
vgs over me, Darty. You 
at know who the girl is, 
_ and you knew all along 
-— . She might crop up to 

=< tee” ; 

“Be a bit careful!” 
said Darty, his eyes 
blazing dangerously. 

“You took our money, 
because you did not 
know where your next 
meal was coming from— ~ 
Stop it, you ruffian!” 
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Darty’s hand had shot out and slapped the fat jowl of 
one of the Eight Big Men of Riverbank. 

“I took your money, you lumbering elephant,” Darty 
snapped at him. “I took your money, and I'll pay you 
back every dollar of it, but no man shall insult Patrick 
Aloysius Darty, the descendant of Brian Boru! I’m done 
with you!” 

Doane sidestepped until there was a desk between him- 
self and the angry candidate. 

“And I am done with you!” he said then. ‘The sooner 
you keep your promise and repay us, the better we will 
like it. I suppose you do not care to say when we may 
expect the money, Mr. Darty?” 

“T’ll pay it out of my first salary as mayor of the town,” 
said Brick. “And you and your seven other fat men may 
go to the devil!” 


E spoke without due thought, for not all of the Eight 
Big Men of Riverbank were fat; but he was angry 
all through. He hurried back to his office in the Opera 
House Block, and he passed a dozen of the posters on the 
way. They were all the same: 
Wuo Is Frosstre Mare Burns? Ask Darty! 

He was angry with himself because his treacherous mem- 
ory did not tell him who Flossie Mae Burns was. He knew 
the whole town would be asking who Flossie Mae Burns 
was, or wondering who she might be and what scandal con- 
nected her name with Darty’s name. The newspapers 
would send reporters, and the reporters would expect a 
statement making light of the Flossie Mae burns affair. 
Darty would be expected to come out with an explanation 
that would—as far as any explanations ever do so—coun- 
teract the scandal the Gilroy-Penderson crowd would prob- 
ably proceed to elaborate. 

In his office Darty walked the floor like a lion in a cage. 
He locked his door and walked again. He stood and 
glared at the good king Brian Boru. He threw himself into 
his chair and leaped out of it. 

“Who is Flossie Mae Burns?” he asked himself more vio- 
lently than the posters asked it, and he could not answer. 
: The reporters came, but they did not see Darty. He lay 

low with his door locked and let them go away. Doane 
and Benderman told the reporters they had nothing to say. 

Gilroy, who was managing the campaign for Enoch R. 
Miller, grinned from ear to ear. It needed no direct word 
from Doane to tell him that the Flossie Mae posters had 
struck home. Doane was purple. He almost exploded 
when Gilroy asked him what he thought of Darty now. 

“T’ve got you, Doane,” Gilroy told the angry Doane. 
“You might as well kiss that franchise good-by now as 
later. We’ve got your man Darty in a bear-trap, and you 
just watch him squirm! You wait until he tries to smooth 
over this Flossie Mae scandal. We've got him, I tell you! 
There are some things a man can’t explain. Sorry for you,¢ 
but you ought to look up the Flossie Maes before you an- 
nounce your candidates.” 

Darty remained locked in his office twenty-five hours. 
He forced his brain to superhuman efforts at remembering. 
No doubt Gilroy had stumbled on some small matter that 
could be twisted to look bad, but how can a man deny a 
thing he cannot remember? 

Gilroy got out more posters. He got out dodgers. He 
took space in the newspapers. He hung a banner across 
Main Street. They all bore the same question: 


Wao Is Fiosste Mae Burns? Ask Darty! 


The next day—about the time when Darty had been 
locked in his office for twenty-five hours—Gilroy varied his 
publicity; he became more insistent: 


Wry Don’r Darty Terr Us Wuo Fiosste Mart Is? 


Ask Da 


This he alternated, on fences, poles and barns, with: 
Is Darty Arraip To TeLt Us WuHo Flossie Mag Js? 


“Satan take them!” said Darty at the end of twenty-five 
hours. He was ravenously hungry. He had money in his 
pocket, but he had not dared to go out upon the street yp. 
til he could remember Flossie Mae. “It’s the devilish Cun 
ning of them that, murders me!” he groaned. “I ney 
cheated man, woman or beast; and the worst I ever did tg 
wife or maid was the time I kissed the girl in the lunch. 
room at Wayside Junction—’ He stopped short and 
stared vacantly out of his window, his mouth open. “By 
King Brian the Mighty!” he exclaimed. “Was her name— 
No, ’twas Maggie! I recall it well! A fine box she landed 
on my ear. “Take that from Maggie!’ she says to me, ] 
can see the pies and doughnuts on the counter this minute 
as they were when I leaned over and kissed her. But as 
for this Flossie Mae, for all I can recall she might wel 
never have existed—might well never—never—” 

He slapped one hand against his thigh, and a big, broad 
grin broke across his face. 

“She don’t!” he cried. “By the good king, she don't! 
That infernal rascal of a Gilroy has taken a lesson from my 
family tree, and created a Flossie Mae out of the thinnest 
of air! Brian,” he said, turning to the portrait on the wall, 
“there is good blood in the veins of my head yet, far of 
from you as I may be. Tut! ‘Tis almost a shame to upset 
the rascally Gilroy’s schemes, he is that clever! Flossie 
Mae Burns! Think, now, of damning a man with a lady 
that never existed. There’s only one cleverer thing a man 
can do, and it takes a scion of royalty to do it!” 

Brick Darty stepped outside his door and locked it be 
hind him. No sooner was he in the hall than Benderman, 
who had been waiting in the shadows, pounced upon him. 

“Look here, Darty,” he said, “you want to forget what 
Doane said. Doane was hasty; we’ve told him so, and he 
is ready to beg your pardon. We—” 

“The Eight Big Men of Riverbank?” asked Darty. 

“Yes, if you want to call us so. We have been confab 
bing and consulting day and night at headquarters, and 
we’ve got to back you up and get back at Gilroy—” 

“Forget Gilroy,” said Brick. “Go back home and dont 
fret. I'll do all the getting back that’s needed. Did I ever 
tell you the story of my great-granduncle, Eugene Clar 
ence O’Dougherty, him that was keeper of the seal? Wel. 
I see you are a bit impatient—it is no matter. It wasa 
grand trick he played on the Duke of Windyhaven regatt- 
ing the Lady Mary of Meath. But you are in haste, I st, 
and I’ll relate the tale when I return.” 

“Hold on, Darty. I'll listen to you!” cried Bendermat, 
but Darty was on his way to the street. 

“Crazy Irishman!” exclaimed Benderman. 


Cy" his way to the railway station Darty passed twenly 
or more of the impertinent posters that advised 
public to “Ask Darty,” but he only grinned. He boughta 
ticket for Chicago and hid himself in the corner of the 
waiting-room behind an opened newspaper until the trait 
pulled in, and then he hastened aboard. His plan was 
simple but efficient. Gilroy, with cunning, had throwné 
nonexistent but suspicious-sounding Flossie Mae Bums® 
his face; Darty, in Chicago, meant to find a Flossie Ma 
Burns. He did not hope to find a girl actually bearilg 
that name; he only hoped to find a girl willing to claim 
bore that name. He meant to find a girl who would ret 
to Riverbank with him and by threats of libel-suits of oth- 
erwise, frighten Gilroy into some sort of retraction t 
would nullify the “4sk Darty” posters. He would pt 
duce a Flossie Mae Burns, since Gilroy in his cunning 
asked for one, and the Flossie Mae Burns would dare 
roy to speak out. : i 
At Wayside Junction he jumped from the train, fF 
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Darty remained locked in his office twenty-five hours. He forced his brain to superhuman efforts at remembeting. 


was there he was obliged to change cars, and he hurried 
into the Junch-room to have a hasty bite before the Chi- 
cago train arrived. There, behind the counter, as red- 
cheeked and saucy-eyed as on that day when he had leaned 
over the counter to kiss her, was Maggie, the sauciest, snap- 
piest lunch-counter girl in the Middle West. She was 
drawing coffee and serving sandwiches, and she was warm 
—So warm that she wiped her hot cheek with her hand- 
kerchief. 

“Still wiping it off?” asked Darty brazenly as he slid 
onto a tall stool at the counter. “The kiss, I mean. You’ve 
surely not forgot the redhead that gave you one and got 
the box on the ear?” | 
E “You red-headed scoundrel, you!” she said cheerfully. 
Have you come back for another?” 

“Kiss?” 

No, box on the ear.” 

If the kiss goes with it, Maggie, I’ll say yes,” he told 
her. “Meanwhile I’ll have a cup of coffee and a wedge of 
that handsome apple pie.” 

I've been wondering where you were keeping yourself,” 
she said. “There was a time when you stopped off here 
eth awhile. It has been dull and dark here since your 

. light stopped coming in.” 
ee you mean that? You gave the like of me a thought? 
sHat$ grand new: for a scion of Brian Boru. The truth 
8, Maggie, I” 

He Stopped short and stared at the girl. She was, in one 
way and another, the best-looking girl he had ever seen, 
and the brightest and sauciest. 


“Mrs.—” he began, questioningly. 

“No such luck!” she answered him. 
with me.” 

“Did anyone ever call you Flossie Mae?” asked Darty. 
“Was there ever a man, woman or beast that called you 
Flossie Mae Burns?” 

“What’s the joke, Reddy?” she asked. 
Maggie Hanrahan. What of it?” 

“Give me a roast-beef sandwich, two doughnuts, a bowl 
of soup and anything else that will feed a starved man. 
I’m about to eat so much I’ll miss my train. Maggie, do 
you know ‘that you and me, as a team, could grab the 
world by the tail and throw it into our trunk? ‘You’ve a 
sparkle in your eye that would pry open the gates of for- 
tune. How would you like to change your name?” 

“Stop teasing!” 

“But how would you like to do that very thing?” he in- 
sisted. 

“What names have you to offer?” 

“More than any of the thousand-odd that, I’ll warrant, 
have spoken of matrimony to you,” said Darty gallantly. 
“To begin with, I’d offer you the name of Flossie Mae 
Burns.” ‘ 

“The roast beef is out,” she answered. “Will a nice half 
of cold roast chicken seem good to you, Mr.—” 

“Patrick Aloysius Darty. It would. There goes my 
train. When is the next?” 

“None either way for an hour.” 

“We'll have a nice long talk, then,” said Darty. 

And a nice long talk they did (Continued on page 146) 


“Tt is ‘Miss’ 


“My name is 





cA SHORT story of the Vermont woods, by the man who wrote “Sudden Jim” and “The Source.” His next 
novel, “The Highflyers,” begins as a serial in our July issue. If you are not familiar with his work, read this 
story. You'll realize then why we expect “The Highflyers” to be one of the most popular serials of the year, 














“Everybody's been wanting me to fight,” he said. “Looks like they're going to get their wish."” She clung to his arm. “No—nol” she whispered. 





The FIGHTING MAN 


By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


his son with that blank, ex- glinting in his eyes, “when you have 
pressionless face he reserved ARTHUR D. FULLER my years, you’ll know that two of the 
for important business interviews. biggest moments in your life are Ww 
“How much do you weigh, son?” he inquired of the you kiss your girl and when you strike your man. 
young man. Dan thought of nothing to say. i 
“A hundred and eighty-seven—stripped.” - “You’ve been around this place ever since you left 00 
“Ever lick anybody?” lege—nearly two years—and you haven't made @ 
Dan laughed. It was the big, good-natured, charming enemy.” . 
laugh of an easy-going, slow, unexcitable, even-tempered “T have gotten along pretty well with everybody. A 
boy. “Never had a fight,” he said. “Great Jehoshaphat! Don’t be proud of it. Listen here: 
“Huh! Twenty-six years old, hundred and eighty-seven God made volcanoes to erupt; He made cyclones be 
pounds—and never a fight Ever kiss a girl?” and twist and crash and smash; probably He’s got His 
Dan shrugged his shoulders. “I suppose so,” he said as sons. He put temper into men so they'd bust out 
he might have given the information that he had eaten wreck things once in a while. If He’d wanted a 
mush and milk for breakfast. world, He’d ’a’ made Him one. He intended things 5 F 


A DAM TILLMAN looked at Thidsttared bs “Son,” said Adam, sudden ligt 
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» Fighting Man 


irred up—and the man that’s any good is the 
hn ger icuent and vigorous. .... Before Vl lie 
down and die and turn this business over to a placid beet- 
critter like you, I'll sell it and buy bonds and let the in- 
come support you. while you grin and grow fatter year 
after year—fatter in soul and body. It s a good business 
and deserves to be run by a man. It s treated me well, 
and I’ve treated it well. When I go, I'll chloroform it or 
leave it in good hands.” F ' 

Still Dan’saw no reason for saying anything. 

“My big kick is that I haven't anything to complain 
about in you,” said old Adam. “You've never bucked me 
once. You just jog along like a cow going to pasture chew- 
ing a cud.” 

“Pm sorry, Dad—” ‘ ; 

“Sorry! Thunder! Why don’t you tell me to go to the 
devil, or something? I’m insulting you.” 

Dan grinned. ; 

Adam banged the desk with a huge, gnarled fist. 
“Grin!” he shouted. “Grin, confound you—you over- 
gown kitten! _Why don’t you pur? Say! Ill put you 
where you'll fight or get stamped into the mud. You're 
going. into the woods.” 

“Suits me,” said Dan. 

“Mather’s laid down on the job. About nine jobbers out 
lof ten do. ‘That’s why they’re jobbers. Took a contract 
to put in ten million feet of spruce, and now his wife’s got 
fa sliver in her finger, or his sister-in-law’s got mumps, and 
he’s quit. No more jobbers for me. You're going out. to 

n the works. He’s got two camps and a rotten crew and 
a devilish equipment. You’re going to take ’em and cut 
ten million feet of spruce with ‘em—and fight.” 

“Now, Dad—” 

“Tf there’s any fight in you,” added Adam. 

“There wont: be any trouble. I get along with folks, 
said Dan. “When do you want me to take charge?” 

“Now—and there will be trouble. You know what that 
pruce is for. Government order—dimension stuff for the 
mobilization-camps. They’re depending on us, and it’s got 
obe out on time. I didn’t take that’ order*for. the profit 
in it, but because it was the ‘best way I-could-help. And 
ts up to you... If you had a crew of woodsmen, it 

jouldn’t be any trick, but that gang!” Adam’s voice 

as eloquent of scathing contempt for the -breed of 
1 men who labored in his timber. ‘Fifty a month 
md keep! Dagos, Finns, bums, loafers— 
rg crooks, hide-outs and Lord knows 
hat.” 

“Oh, Tl worry along somehow,” said Dan. 
“Get on the job,” snapped Adam; and he 
ned away from his son with an air that 
aS a mixture of resignation and shame and 
lasperation, “Git!” 

Dan had been brought up with timber as a 

plaything; he had breathed in timber from baby- 
od, and he knew the business. His father knew 
t knew it. So far as knowledge of the business 
ent, Dan was equipped to take care 
bi the job his father had given him, 
id he left the office pleased that 
ti to spend the winter in the 
He went home, got into his 
oods lothing, packed his 

turkey and carried it to 

ue livery-stable, where he “v 
p @ man to drive him back , 
Mo the hills. It was eighteen ¢ 
ees to the nearest camp over ‘ 
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progress over it. It followed the river, gradually rising as 
it proceeded until it ran well up the ridges, giving from 
time-to time, through gaps in the forest, splendid glimpses 
of wooded valleys and spruce-covered mountain ranges. 
Dan was enjoying himself. 

“New school-ma’am,” said Dan’s driver, nodding toward 
a dingy-white little building as it appeared around a bend 
of the road. “Boys is all het up over her. Maybe we’ll 
ketch sight of her.” : ’ 

Dan regarded the Whitby Township school. He was 
used, to. those isolated’mountain schools of southern -Ver- 
mong; but’alk at once it came to him that here was a mighty 
lonely job for a-girl.. He turned and looked all about him. 
Not a habitation was visible, and he wondered where the 
children came from to be taught: There was not a’ house 
within half a mile of the school; and in all the ‘thirty-six 
square miles of Whitby there were not more than ‘thirty or 
forty houses. Paes 

“Wonder how they get a girl to stick it out,” Dan said. 

“They’ve had some good ones,” said -the driver, refer- 
ring not at all to ability in pedagogy but wholly to’ social 
excellences. “Boys don’t let ’em git lonesome. Sdmebody’s 
hangin’ around for school to let out now.” 

“Acts impatient,” said Dan, for the man at the.school 
was pounding on the door, and the sound of his voice came 
faintly to them. 

“Hey, turn out them kids. I come to see you home. 
Haint goin’ to keep me waitin’ all day, be you?” the man 
was shouting. ahi 

“It’s Bracque,”’ said Dan’s driver. , “Mather brought 
him down from Maine to boss Camp One. Looks like he’s 
been havin’ a drink. I’ve heard tell he was a bad one.” 

. One thinks of the French as a race of small men; if so, 
it must have been a different breed of Frenchmen who 
came to America with Frontenac, for among their descend- 
ants one rarely sees an undersized individual, and fre- 
quently one meets with giants. Bracque.was big. He was 
one of those huge-shouldered, massive-shaped, ponderous- 
chested men, made by the clothing he. wore‘ to appear 

larger than he was. A heavy wéolen shirt, double- 
x breasted, checked with red-and-black squares of. the 
size of the squares on a checkerboard, .magnifiéd. his 
barrel of a body. Trousers cut off raggedly just ‘below 
the knee and met by white woolen socks gave-an ap- 
pearance of strength and hugeness to his legs. Dan 

agreed with his driver that Bracque looked like a 

bad one. 

Apparently the door of the schoolhouse was 
locked, for the man rattled the knob and 
kicked it repeatedly. Dan could 
picture the score of children 
within as clustering and 
shivering and crying in ter- 
ror as they pressed around 
their teacher for protection; - 
and he could picture their teach- 
er cowering terrified in their midst. 
“Guess we better stop,” he said. 
“Don’t go meddlin’. It’s Bracque, I tell 
you. He’ll chaw you up.” 

“You be ready to scoot, then,” said Dan as 

he leaped over the buggy-wheel and walked 
toward the school. Bracque was busy with his 
own interests and did not see him. 

Suddenly the door of the school snapped open, 
and a girl stood on the threshold. Dan stopped in 
his tracks, stopped to revise that mental picture 

which had shown a timid teacher cowering in the 

midst of a terrified flock of children, for here was no 
cowering, no fear—only anger. 

She was tall and slender. Her lair was not blacker 


than her eyes, and her eyes seemed to crackle and snap and 
send off sparks like a wireless-telegraph instrument. She 
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The Fighting) 


The knife flashed; there was the thud of seasoned wood against human flesh. 


began to speak, not hurriedly, not hysterically, but quietly 
and slowly and bitingly—while Bracque, amazed, stood 
motionless and listened. Dan listened too, and admired, 
for never had he heard a human being lashed with words 
as that slender girl lashed Bracque. It was artistic, per- 
fect. Never for an instant did she lose her dignity; never 
did she choose a term which might not properly fall from 
her lips.. She was coldly methodical about it, calmly effi- 
cient. She merely described him as she saw him, and made 


him stand to listen. “Now go away,” she said in am 
sion, “and don’t dare come here bothering me aga 
“Me—I come w’en I please. I come for walk home 
you. Leet!e she bobcat! You walk wit’ me, or ma 
carry you in my h’arm.” ; 
Dan spoke. “Is this Mr. Bracque?” he said. 
Bracque turned like a cat and crouched. “M sieut! 
said softly. 
“I’m Tillman,” said Dan, ignoring the threahy 








‘ By Clarence Budington Kelland 
sent up to run the job Mather laid down on. Want to 
talk business with you.” 2 
“You ’ear wat she say e 
Dan chuckled, but he did not look at the school-teacher 
_ignored her presence. She was looking at him with nar- 
8 eyes. “She sure told it to you, Bracque,” he said, 
and laughed, not at Bracque, but with him. There isa 


vast difference. 


Bracque’s eyes twinkled. he re- 


“Teetle she bobcat!” 
ee isk back my team,” Dan said, “and we can walk 
on together from here. Want to get acquainted. There’s 
a heap of work to plan and to do.” 

Bracque looked from Dan’s innocent face to the school- 
teacher,.and back again at Dan. “Hall right,” he said. 
Then to the teacher: “Business come bifore pleasure. Me 
—I come-for see you again soon.” 

The school-teacher was regarding Dan through narrowed 
lids, and her lip curled. 

“Did you see and hear?” she asked him. 

“Yes,” said Dan. 

“And you didn’t interfere!” 

Dan looked up at her for the first time, and smiled. She 
looked at-him a moment as one looks at something utterly 
contemptible; then she turned abruptly and went inside, 
shutting the door after her. He found Bracque regarding 
him ironically; ‘H’interfere!” said the man. “Not wit’ 

Dan grinned. He was thinking how his father would 
have acted in the circumstances at his age. There would 
have been a fight. The school-teacher would have seen 
a thing no woman should witness; somebody would 
have been hurt——and the result would have been in 
doubt. He had not fought; there had been no hor- 
tible spectacle of blood and rage—and Bracque was 
going with him quietly. His father had said he 
would have to fight. Dan didn’t believe it. 
But what Dan failed to realize was the esti- 
mate of him that was born in Bracque’s 
mind. It was an estimate that was not 
to help Dan with his work, for Bracque 
believed Dan was afraid of him. 

They tramped the remaining five 
miles to Camp One, Bracque pur- 
pos Setting a pace calculated 
to compel Dan to ask for a slack- 
ming and to swallow humiliation. But 
Dan’s legs were woods-legs, and they matched 
Bracque’s Stride for stride. They arrived wet 
with perspiration, Bracque in a state of irri- 
lation, for he was a vain man, and brooked 
oy sal who might be compared 
’ m. “I show heem h’up,” he prom- 
ied himself. elon 

Dan kicked open the door of the shanty 
Mather had occupied and. threw his “tur- 
key” inside, “We'll look things over,” he 
sad, and together they explored the cut- 
tings, inspecting the preparations for the 
weed of winter—the tote-roads newly 
swamped, landings, rollways, equipment, 
" men. One conclusion Dan ar- 
ey at: Bracque knew his business 

had done wonders with inade- 
Bitlate w 
ment and 
efficient 
n. They 
ere as 
Meady for 
ter as they 

tbe made. 4 
‘Dan and 
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Bracque and Tait, the scaler, ate alone at the end table. 
At the other tables seventy-odd men crammed themselves 
with pea soup of a lovely thickness and enticing flavor, 
with beef and beans, with potatoes and raisin pie, with 
fried-cakes and cookies. The camp fed well; the cook was 
French. 

Man-by man, each settled the score with his hunger, 
surged up from the table and shuffled outside to whittle 
splinters with which to explore his teeth. Presently voices 
arose, a babel of voices. Then one voice became dominant. 

“Umph!” said Bracque, and he got to his feet. Dan 
followed. 

Outside the door fifteen or twenty individuals note- 
worthy for their hairiness were crowding about a central in- 
dividual who was exceedingly noteworthy for és hairiness 
—a rusty-reddish hairiness. He was haranguing his fel- 
lows in splintered English, with lapses into Finnish.. The 
purport of his remarks seemed to be that it was a’ devil of 
a job, that one was required to work till he sweated, and 
that they were a lot of vigorously described thus-and-sos 


if they stood for it. “I quit,” he finished. “Who quit 
wit’ me?” 
Bracque nudged Dan with his elbow. “He t’ink he 


queet,” he said. “Me—I show you.” 

He strode toward the knot of men and worked his way 
toward the center by the simple process of gripping men 
by the collar and hurling them behind him. When he 
stood before the big Finn, he stopped, and Dan believed 
he purred like a great cat. “You queet, hey? You don’ 
like the job?” 

“VYaa-aah,” said the Finn. 

Bracque struck twice, and then while the Finn was 
in the air, kicked him in the ribs. The audience 
scattered. The Finn tried to rise, but Bracque set 
his foot against the man’s face and pushed. There- 

after the Finn lay still. Bracque planted a 
heel on the Finn’s upturned palm, rested his 

weight on it and then turned to the men. . 
“You see how he queet—eh? Somebody 
else want for queet lak dat?: You? You? 
W’at, nobody?” He shrugged his shoul- 

ders. “Git to work.” Dan watched 

him as he turned his back and walked 
to the door of the cook-shanty. No man 
followed or threatened him. 

‘Bracque spread his hands French-fash- 
ion. “Well, you see! Easy for handle dose 
cow—w’en you know. Now he work.” 

“What’s the use knocking ’em around?” 
said Dan. “No need of it.” , 

“Me=+-I’m boss for dis camp, eh? Den I 
boss my way. You don’t lak—” He 

shrugged his shoulders insolently. 

“T’m not interfering,” said Dan, “but all 
the same, it isn’t necessary.” 

In that instant Bracque made up his 
mind that Dan was afraid of him, It 
had been his intention to overawe Dan 
by a show of viciousness. From now 
on, he thought to himself, he would be 

boss of this boss. He, Bracque, would 

run that job and run it to suit him- 

self. If Dan got in the way—why, 
; Bracque would settle with him. 

Easy-going Dan overlooked 

slight upon slight during the 

days that remained before 

the first snowfall heavy 

enough for logging-opera- 

tions to begin in earnest. 

Bracque openly showed his contempt 

for his boss, and gradually as inevitably, that 


“You attitude spread from him to the men. Camp 
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One despised Dan. Camp Two, five miles distant, did not 
look up to him especially but not having Bracque’s exam- 
ple, did not openly flaunt him. Dan appeared not to no- 
tice, but he did notice. It bothered him little. “So long 
as the work is done,”.he said to himself, “it doesn’t mat- 
ter.” 

On that first snow Dan drove to town to pick up an- 
other heavy team. It was his intention to drive back the 
same day, but there was a dance that night, and rumor 
had it that the Whitby school-ma’am was to be present. It 
set Dan to thinking about the girl, the courage of her, and 
how she had looked standing in the door of her school, 
dark, slender, not exactly beautiful, but decidedly pleasing 
to the eye. What impressed Dan about her was her look 
of stability. He could imagine her a.capable housewife 
and mother. The more he thought about her, the less in- 
clined he was to drive back to camp; and eight o’clock 
found him festively arrayed in the town hall, dancing the 
first dance with vigor and enjoyment. 

It was not until after the third dance that the school- 
teacher appeared in the hall, immediately to be surrounded 
by the youth of the surrounding country. She was new, 
strange, attractive. Local young ladies looked upon her 
without favor and commented to one another adversely 
about her person, her clothes and her manners. Dan made 
it the immediate business of his life to be presented to her. 

“T’yve met Mr. Tillman before,” she said pointedly. 

“T wondered if you’d remember,” Dan said without em- 
barrassment. 

“I’m not likely to forget,” she said. 

Dan smiled with lazy good-nature. “You don’t approve 
of me,” he said, “but I hope that isn’t going to keep you 
from dancing with me. I’m a good dancer. Honestly!” 

She smiled. It was difficult not to smile with Dan, how- 
ever much one might disapprove of him. There was some- 
thing honest, pleasing, attractive about him that disarmed 
the critical. 

“Tt will be safe to risk it—here,” she said, and handed 
Dan her card. 

“How many?” 

“One, of course.” 

She turned to speak to one of the young men about her, 
and Dan scribbled his initials on three blank lines. She 
did not notice. 

He appeared promptly to claim his first dance. “Do you 
know,” he said, “I stayed in to this dance just to meet 
you.” 

“Nonsense!” she said. 


I shouldn’t be surprised “eg. > 


le ane 


if you got to like me. Lots of folks do.” 

“We like many people we can’t admire,” she 
said. 

“Far be it from me to crave admiration.” 

“Most men want to be respected, though.” 

“What does a fellow have to do 
to be respected?” 

“Tt’s not so much doing as 
being,” she said, “or not being. 

Not being afraid, for in- 
stance! You were 
afraid of that man.” 

“Bracque?” 

“Ves,” 

“Um! Don’t know 
as I was afraid ex- 
actly. But what was 
the use mixing it with «4, 
him? Got the same 47 | 2% 
result, didn’t I? He 74 
left you alone and went @w 
away with me.” Ada . B 

“Most men would have given we “f 
him a lesson.” run dis camp,” he said. 


; a j 
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The Fighting 


“Bloodthirsty!” he said in such a voice that ghe 
compelled to laugh in spite of herself. “Every 
me to fight,” he complained. “Dad wants me to. Ta 
this: why should a fellow smash somebody Up or 
smashed up when he can just as well get along without jp 

“To keep his self-respect,” she said. 

“T’ll make a bargain with you. You begin by liki 
—just liking. We can let the respect part of it take 
of itself. When you get to know me, you'll find no ex 
admirable qualities.” 

“Such as dancing well?” 

“And keeping out of needless trouble,” he said, “, 
board with the Bakers, don’t you?” 

“Ves.”’ 

“That’s only six miles from camp. Am I to be ally 
to call?” 

“Evenings are sometimes lonely,” she said, “and yoy 
amusing.” 

“Then I’ll come on that basis.” 

“What basis?” 

“Court jester,” he said. 

“I despise a man who is too good-natured or too lay 
get angry,” she said irrelevantly. 

“Go ahead,” he said, “so long as you let me come.” 

When Dan got home that night, he found his faty 
waiting for him. 

“Government man to see me this evening,” said thes 
gentleman. “You’re on a Government job, you know, § 
says efforts are being made to interfere with the delive 
of lumber for the cantonments. Country’s alive with & 
man spies and such-like, and infernal pacifists and 
kind of cattle. Warned me to look out for trouble.” 

“Guess they wont bother-us. Ten million feet isn 
whale of a job. We'll manage.” 

“You keep your eyes open.” 

“Sure,” said Dan, and he went off to bed. 

For a month the work in the woods went well—as# 
as Dan could have hoped for, with such a crew. D 
knew what ought to be done and how it ought to bed 
He was satisfied. Bracque was a driver who compe 
the last ounce of work from his men; Younger, bos 
Camp Two, was less brutally dynamic, but he was efit 
For that month Camp One, with three men less than 
Two, ran ahead on every day’s cut, and Bracque boast 
Camp Two, lashed by Younger’s tongue, worked be 
than it knew how, but it could not catch up. Dan 
pleased. Everything was running smoothly. He wast 

ing what he had been set to do—and with no need 

fighting. 

True, he could have found excuse for fightingif 
had looked for it, for Bracque went about will 
chip on his shoulder. His attitude was a cons 
challenge to Dan to protest, but Dan did not} 
test. So long as the logs piled up on the rollwy 
he was willing to let Bracque’s truculent vanity ps 

Three times during that month Dan put @ 
snowshoes and went to call on the school-teat 

Two visits were enough to convince him # 

Letha Hearn was utterly desirable, wholly 

mirable and the girl of all girls for him. He 

mitted it ruefully, for easy-going as he was: 
could not but admit that Letha held an opi 

of him which while tolerant and friendly w5® 
of the sort likely to blossom according ©* 

desires. On his third visit he told her abouts 

rather casually, rather hopelessly, a bit il 
ously. : 
“T couldn’t help it,” he said. ‘You're to blame | 

“Even if I were so unwise as to love you,” 
“which I do not, I wouldn’t marry you. I woulda 
any man I couldn’t depend on in an emergency.” 

“But you sort of like me?” Braat 

“F like you a good deal,” she (Continued on pOge® = 
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i XPLANATIONS should be avoided like the Old Boy 
with Ge E himself, whenever possible; but simply to say that 
; and Henry Leyton, the millionaire, took a boarder, is 
ble.” not possible. All mental conceptions come ready made, 
eet int in stock sizes. A millionaire is known by his dinner-coat 


and his wife’s décolleté, his four cars and his Havana 
cigars, his country place and his week-end guests. Fiction 
(which is in continual revolt against its cruel stepmother 
Truth) has earmarked the type for us. 

Henry Leyton was not that kind of millionaire, how- 
ever. In Linford, where he lives, his fellow-citizens say 
he has “made his pile.” The modern, myriad-windowed 
‘Dakery of which he is the sole owner bears witness to a 
sound success. Few, however, pay him the supreme trib- 
¥ of placing the reckoning at “a cool million’”—which 

is. 

Now and then he returns to Mapleton, the little Ver- 
mont town where he was born. He arrives unobtrusively 
im the day-coach, accompanied by his wife, who is also 
@ Vermonter, although from another part of the State. 
He drives up democratically in the depot wagon, leaning 
forward to converse with old Tom Bellows, the driver. 

_ The men who knew him as a boy “cal’ate” he has “done 
well.” The majority, if pressed to it, would hazard a 
Suess that he makes three or four thousand a year. They 
would be dubious, because when he is in Mapleton he 
Wears a gray shirt and his oldest clothes, whereas Willie 
Bristol, who emigrated to Springfield, returns home at 
intervals arrayed as the lilies of the field would be arrayed 
‘if they had his advantages. Willie is congenially em- 
ployed im a men’s furnishing shop at a weekly honorarium 
of eighteen dollars. 
2 explains what manner of millionaire Henry Leyton 
Hand why, when it was decided ‘that Enid Bradford 
80 to Boston to study “vocal” at the Conservatory 
there, her mother—who is a Mapleton woman—said: 

‘Til write to Mis’ Leyton, and see if she wont take Enid 
‘board. Linford is tight close by Boston; it will be 
Np for Enid, and we’ll be sure she’s getting enough 
age has a nice room. And she’ll be company for 
Henry. Leyton and his wife were not surprised when the 

# from Mapleton arrived. They were both of Ver- 
Mont, and they knew it was a very natural thing for Mrs. 
ra@tord to think of. 
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“T’d love to Lave her, Henry,” said Mrs. Leyton. “We 
could fix up Ann’s room for her.” Ann Leyton had been 
married nine years. 

Henry Leyton acquiesced. He is a large man, with 
grizzled hair and mustache and a square-hewn face which 
suggested enormous driving-powers; but his eyes, though 
keen, are kindly. 

“About charging her board—” he began dubiously. 

“We'll have to charge something,” said Mrs. Leyton. 
“The Bradfords are real independent people. I'll write 
them that we hope that three dollars a week, with wash- 
ing, isn’t too much.” 

Enid arrived late in September. Henry Leyton, enter- 
ing his home with the democratic pass-key, glanced up. 
and saw her on the stairs. She wore a very simple and 
very fetching little frock of blue serge, with a band 
pricked with coral embroidery which—and this is another 
reason why Congressmen should not be permitted to play 
tiddledywinks with the second-class postage rates~-she had 
copied from a magazine. The V neck was emphasized by 
a plain white hemstitched band from which her throat 
lifted, slender but adorably adequate. 

“TI remember your mother when she was your age,” he 
said, holding out his hand. “I think she was very much 
like you, but I am wondering if she was as pretty.” 

Enid’s lips parted, and two even rows of beautifully 
white teeth flashed in a shy smile. The ice was well 
cracked. 

Enid sang for them after dinner, playing her own ac- 
companiments. Of course she had to show them what she 
could do, but after the first ambitious aria she sang to them, 
not at them—‘Annie Laurie” and “Silver Threads Among 
the Gold,” all absurdly simple and absurdly affecting. 

Henry Leyton studied her through the haze of his after- 
dinner cigar. Her hair was neither gold nor red nor 
brown, but it held suggestions of all three. She wore it 
simply, so that it waved around her temples and curled 
about her ears. It was, he thought, as his wife had.. 
prophesied, almost like having Ann back again. + 

“Tt is better than grand opera,” said Henry Leyton whet 
she finished, and the fact that he cared nothing for grand 

opera made his compliment none the less sincere. After 
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she had gone upstairs, he turned to his paper, but he 
did not see the headlines. Thrice blessed are those, these 
anys, who have an inward vision that obliterates the head- 
ines. 

The next morning Mrs. Leyton showed Enid over the 
house; although large and comfortable in an old-fashioned 
way, it was as far removed from the popular conception 
of a millionaire’s house as Mrs. Leyton from the popular 
conception of a millionaire’s wife. As they entered the 
kitchen, the back door admitted a young man. He wore 
blue-denim jumper and overalls and carried a bread-basket, 
but these facts were immaterial. The things that counted 
were his hair, which was dark and Indian straight (but 
usually rumpled); his eyes, which were gray and very 
clear; and the appealing boyishness which character had 
not yet begun to stamp out of his face. There was some- 
thing in his expression and in his loose-knit manner of car- 
rying his powerful young body that suggested the outdoors. 

“Good morning, Ethan,” said Mrs. Leyton. “I want 
two white loaves and a graham to-day.” 

Ethan fumbled in his basket, produced three loaves 
therefrom and retired in confusion. And if you doubt that 
these are degenerate days, consider that an ancestor of 
this young man who retreated so hastily before a partieu- 
lar pair of eyes, fought at Ticonderoga. 

“That,” said Mrs. Leyton to Enid, “is Ethan Allen 
Hardwick. He comes from the same part of Vermont I 
did, and his mother wrote and asked me if Mr. Leyton 
could give him a position in the bakery. Usually he stops 
to chat for a minute, but I guess he was rushed to-day.” 

The very next morning Enid saw Ethan again. Henry 
Leyton took her to the bakery—his great pride, as she 
quickly sensed. He showed her the battery of fires which, 
should they go out, could not be brought back to the de- 
sired vigor in less than a month. Next he led her to the 
shipping-room, where thousands of loaves of bread, 
wrapped in waxed containers, were stacked on the wheeled 
tiers of shelves. There Enid saw Ethan again. 

Ethan blushed like a girl when he saw her, and turned 
quickly back to his sales-sheet, setting down figures with 
a speed that amazed her. But after she had gone, he 
proved the truth of the old adage that haste makes waste 
by tearing up the sheet and starting, another. Two and 
two do not make six, even if the prettiest girl in the world 
is looking at you. 

“Efficiency,” Henry Leyton was remarking at the mo- 
ment, “is my hobby. Lost motion is lost labor—and labor 
is money.” 

They went through the bakery, from one model of spot- 
lessness and convenience to another, and finally back to 
the shipping-room once more. And Enid looked around 
to see—oh, to see if it was still the same. But it wasn’t. 
Ethan had gone. — 


No: this is the way a lovestory should have its be- 
ginning, and usually does. The well-known cardi- 
ologist Doctor Daniel G. Cupid is always arranging such 
little encounters. As a result his desk is piled sky-high 
with memoranda such as: 


Rx.—Two months of propinquity. 
(For Ethan Allen Hardwick and Enid Bradford.) 


Very frequently the particular memorandum he wants 
is buried, and the first thing he knows, somebody gets a 
prescription intended for somebody else. It is only too 
true that if Doctor Cupid would adopt modern office- 
methods and install a eard-index system, much of this 
world’s unhappiness would be done away with. 

-Enid did not see Ethan again for two months. In the 
meantime she started her course at the Conservatory. She 
learned very quickly that out of a thousand voices only one 
is golden in quality and possibilities. She realized, too, 
that hers was among the nine hundred and ninety-nine 
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which are not. She faced the truth quite frankly, with 
believing that her life was wrecked. ¥ 

Everybody was being awfully good to her. She dig 
seek to know the reason why, and accordingly shey 
saved from the conceit that would have spoiled it 
Henry Leyton and his wife had taken her to their he 
in fact, she was in danger of being monopolized by 
when Mrs. Leyton told her husband that they wery 
folks and Enid ought to meet young folks. She said 
would speak to Ann about it. i. 

Ann Leyton Rymore (their daughter) took Enid 
and finding her “utterly adorable” made much of 
The Rymores were in the younger set, and lived far mm 
elaborately than the Leytons. And Enid learned to py 
bridge and to dance the new dances. Ann helped & 
concoct a dinner-gown and a dancing-frock which cost 
to nothing, because Ann had loads and loads of old thi 
that helped out beautifully. 

The result, however, would have justified the expe 
ture of a million. Edward Washburn said so. 


yt was exactly the kind of thing Edward said well, 
had had a great deal of experience. He was om 
rageously rich, by chance of birth, and almost forty. ff 
was very much like a type frequently found in ficti 
which is not to be wondered at, considering that he pak 
terned his character from it, just as he chose John Dr 
as his ‘sartorial and social model. It is useless to dé 
that Edward Washburn was one of the reasons why 
was enjoying herself hugely. 

Ann had considered it her duty to warn Enid. 

“Edward Washburn is a perennial butterfly,” she sa 
“__a hardy annual who flits from flower to flower 
season.” 

Enid listened respectfully, as she ought, and went i 
own way, as she must. To label a man “dangerous” 
as futile as to label a fence “Wet Paint.” One musts 
isfy oneself. And there was no denying that Edward Wass 
burn danced wonderfully and was a devoted cavalier. 

* Enid grew to expect to find him waiting in his car 
she left the Conservatory, afternoons. She felt no om 
punction in accepting his attention. She was not tril 
with his young affections. In time he would flit 
meantime—well, she loved to dance and adored autem 
biling. 
Henry Leyton didn’t like it the least bit. Wisely, i 
ever, he confided his fear to his wife instead of to B 
“I haven’t,” he fussed, “the slightest bit of use for : 
ward Washburn.” ‘3 

Mrs. Leyton was darning socks. If you do not Dem 
that a millionaire’s wife ever darns socks, you afe# 
taken. There are at least three of them within commu 
distance of Boston who do just that. ; a 

“T° wouldn’t worry,” she said calmly. “Enid is 
young and enjoying herself.” 

Now, there is no need of going into details as 
eccurred. Edward Washburn wasn’t a villain; 
only human. One day, as they flashed along a coum 
road, he made a fearful mistake. As a result, DO 
Cupid was reminded yet again that he deals m@ 


-chemicals and that if care isn’t taken, explosions will 0® 


“Good Lord!” exclaimed the cardiologist as he® 
maged desperately through the pile on his desk “™ 
did I happen to make that mistake?” aa 

Edward Washburn, having started wrong-end-t0, 
again with “I—l-love you,” but Enid cut him shores 

“T never, never want to see you again,” she Storms’ 
eyes flashed like those of an indignant goddess: . 
started down the road at a swinging four-milea@® 
gait. She hated men! ee 

She—she felt as if she would like to wash off her mm 
with tar soap, as her mother had on a certain 2 
forgotten occasion. 





ade the announcement: “I wish I were dead!” (He was, remember, only twenty-two.) “If you up and die on me now,” wamed Enid, “I’ll—I'll never 
speak to you again.” : 
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No one can, in view of the successive proofs of this truth, 
doubt that this is a small world. Before long, Enid began 
to wonder if she were going in the right direction. And 
just then a wagon drawn by a lumbering horse came into 
view. She hailed the driver. 

“T wonder—” she began, and then as she recognized the 
driver she said: “Why—it’s Mr—Mr. Hardwick.” (It 
was.) “Is it far to Linford?” she added. 

“Five miles,” he said. “The other way. If you want 
to—” 

He stopped there, without finishing the thought. He 
felt as a peasant might who wanted to but dared not offer 
his princess a lift. 

“Oh, can I ride with you?” cried Enid. 
“If you want to;” he said with diffidence. 

Enid swung vigorously to the seat beside 
him. He felt her shoulder brush his, but 
more than a mere physical contact was his 
sense of her nearness. He swallowed twice. 

“Gee-dap,” he said finally. 

Enid was the first to break the 
silence. “I didn’t know Mr. Ley- 
ton sent bread this far.” 

Ethan was surprised into 
speech. 

“Why, they send all over New 
England. Of course, the teams 
only deliver within a reasonable ra- 
dius, but there are a dozen auto- 
mobile trucks, and thousands of 
loaves are shipped daily by ex- 
press.” 

“Really!” exclaimed Enid. 

And then: “Do you go from 
house to house like that morning 
you called at Mrs. Leyton’s?”’ 

“Oh, no,” he said. ‘“That’s 
the only house I stop at. I sell 
bread wholesale—to the grocer- 
ies. And,” he added as an after- 
thought, “one hardware-shop.” 

“A hardware-shop?” repeated 
Enid, looking her incredulity. 

Ethan smiled—he had the 
nicest teeth! 

“The nearest grocery wouldn’t 
handle Leyton’s, so I went to the 
hardware man. I told him that 
when the people saw a bread- 
sign in the window they 
couldn’t help coming in and 
buying, if only from curiosity. 
And after that, he’d sell more 
bread than the grocery, be- 
cause Leyton’s really is the 
best. And that is just what 
happened.” 

“That was awfully clever 
of you!” 

Ethan changed the subject 
with haste. 

“Look—see that partridge 
scuttle across the road,” he said. 

“Why—it is!” she exclaimed. 

“And so near the city!” 

oe see esp often,” he observed. 
“It’s sort of like the ‘ 
country here.” Avin prancing ga 

Enid glanced about gown saree dete: 

k 


her. A_ sickle moon oe vier cost ~~ to 

hung over a grove of se OE A cranes 
pines. The air would < Love jaa oe 
have been like cham- Washburn said so. 


é 
2 
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pagne, were it not for the fact that champagne could ney 
approach the air. 

“T love the country,” she said. “I come from “ 
you know.” Vernet 

“You do?” He appeared quite surprised, “im 
part: es ‘we 

From that point the conversation became quite g 
By the time they reached Linford, Enid had quite § 
ten that she hated men. And Doctor Daniel G, Cypj 
on his carpet-slippers, lighted a fat cigar and sighed 
hoped that would attend to itself. 

The next time Enid met Ethan they were in them 
way. They clung to straps and swayed towards 
other and away again and discovered that the world 

full of a number of things over which they gam 
laugh easily and joyously. And the time after 
—well, there was two feet of new snow s ; 
ground and more still falling, and Enid, gazin 
of the living-room window, saw him go by. on §} 
shoes. 3 
Fifteen minutes later she caught up to him. 
was on snowshoes too. 
“Let me come with you,” she said. ee 
This was not the way she had meant to pik 
but she was quite breathless and she } 
say something. It did not matter, ¢ 
Ethan was in no mood to criticize ihe 
dess bringing gifts. 

The snow lasted all through January. 
fact—so important to both of them—m 
found recorded in the annals of the weather 
bureau. Its corollary, however, does not : 
pear there. 2 

On the fourth Sunday of the snow i 
kissed her. He had no intention of doing 
There were reasons—at least seventeea 

them, to his mind—why he should not hag 

Enid was struggling across one of the Siam 

walls—which, she gasped, had a i 

ful way of poking their noses out from 4 
the snow-blanket instead of snoozing peace 
away like Vermont stone walls—when 
_ snowshoe caught and she plunged fo 

w= He sprang to pick her up. 
‘ “You aren’t hurt!” he cried, as iff 
# bare possibility were too terrible o¢ 
template. 

Enid lifted a smiling, rosy face and i 
out her hands, to be assisted up. Shey at 
the least bit hurt in the world. He drewat 
to her feet and—kissed her. Just like? at! 
She stood quite taut for a second,—his a 
were still on hers,—and then she decided tha 
this time she did not want her mouth ¥ 

off with tar soap. 4 

Quite literally they melted into @ 

other’s arms, their feet in the snows 

their hearts higher than the mounts 
“This is awful—simply awful,” 
small weak voice which was Ethan's 
science. It was awful—nice! 
Eventually they returned to® 
Enid smiled like a flushed and 1m 
angel, but Ethan looked like @ 
possessed of a devil. A New Eng 
land conscience is a devil. 
“T ought to be horsewhipped,” ye 
proclaimed. 
“W-why?” demanded Enid. 
“Because—because I have no right 

—to anything.” 

Enid’s eyes widened, and her lips 10m 
a” scarlet, soundless O. And Etheas 
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In the distance a steeple-clock announced that it was two o'clock. Enid lay momentarily quiet. And then: “Ethan!” she breathed. 


scious that he had gone about it like a fool, plunged des- 

Perately into the middle of things. 

oi only make eighteen dollars a week!” he said mis- 
Th i And I send my mother five of that.” 

ioe ight that never was on land or sea shone in Enid’s 


“ . “4 2 - 
You great silly!” she breathed. “As if that mattered! 


Ethan’s heart thumped tempestuously, but he knew he 
must not be convinced. “It does,” he maintained. “I 
knew I hadn’t ought to keep on seeing you.” 

“I'd have seen you, anyway,” declared Enid recklessly 
and shamelessly. “I wouldn’t have let you not see me.” 

This absolutely demanded a special acknowledgment. 
But having made it, Ethan (Continued on page 142) 





One of the Powers that Prey does a good turn for his 
victim—but he gets the jewels. For Boston Blackie is a prince 
of burglars, and he plays god from the machine like a man. 


Wat eee FAL. 


By JACK BOYLE 


Illustrated by W. H. D. KOERNER 





A faint sound from 
behind caught his 
ear. “A step on 
HE room . the stair! And I 
4 ‘ ~ was sure the house 
was faintly il- was empty!” 
lumined by the in- 
termittent flame of a wood- 
fire slowly dying on the hearth of an open grate. The 
house was silent, dark, seemingly deserted. Outside, the 
dripping San Francisco fog clung to everything in heavy, 
impenetrable folds that isolated the residence from its 
= as though it stood alone in an otherwise empty 
world. 

Inside the handsomely furnished living-room, and oppo- 
site the fire which now and then leaped up and cast his 
shadow in grotesque shapes against the ceiling, stood a 
man intently studying the paneled walls—a man with a 
white handkerchief masking his face and a coat that 
sagged under the weight of the gun slung ready for instant 
use beneath one of its lapels. 

The man was Boston Blackie, a master among crooks, 
who lived by pitting skill and daring against the best safe- 
guards a property-loving world has devised for its own pro- 
tection, and risking liberty and life on the issue of the 
game. Concealed behind the oaken panels he inspected so 
painstakingly was a safe in which lay the Wilmerding jew- 
els—a famous collection. Boston Blackie was there to 
make them his own. 

He ran acutely sensitive fingers—sandpapered until the 
blood showed redly below the skin—over the woodwork, 
seeking the hidden spring he knew was there—for an in- 
cautious servant’s remark had traveled up through the 
underworld until it reached Blackie, the one in a thousand 
expert enough to use it. Quickly his questing fingers 
located the key panel, and the door rolled noiselessly back, 
disclosing a steel strong-box. 

“Ah, neatly arranged!” murmured the safe-cracker in an 
inaudible and satisfied whisper as he stooped and gently 
turned the combination-knob. It revolved without per- 
ceptible sound, but science is an impartial ally—the ally 
of able crooks as well as of those who war upon them. 
Blackie laid a tiny metal disk against the combination. 
Wires led from it to a transmitter he hooked over his ear. 
Then he turned the dial-knob again slowly and with infinite 
care. The audion bulb within the transmitter—science’s 
newest device for magnifying otherwise imperceptible sound 
—carried to his ear plainly the faint click of the tumblers 
within as the dial crossed the numbers of the combination 
that guarded the jewels. One by one he memorized them, 











slowly but surely reading the combination that, once his 
would enable him to open the safe, take the gems, rela 
the strong-box and depart without leaving behind 
slightest outward evidence that robbery had been dow 
The cracksman smiled contentedly as he worked. Alread 
he reckoned the Wilmerding collection of jewels as hiso 

A faint sound from behind caught his ear. He straig 
ened quickly, dropped the audion bulb into his pocket al 
slid the panel noiselessly back into place. 

“A step on the stair!” he whispered in sudden alk 
“And I was sure the house was empty except for the 
servamts asleep below-stairs—I counted them out one} 
one; and yet there’s some one coming down from aba 
Coming down slowly, stealthily, too!’’—as he heard as 
ond cautious step. “Too bad! In another five minutes 
have been gone.” 

He drew his mask higher over his face and step 
backward into the shadow of the drapery before the 
dow he had prepared for a quick exit in an emerget 
Then he waited, listening with every sense alert, em 
muscle rigid. 

Again he heard the step, now close to the doorway. 
in the dim firelight a small tousled head appearei-t 
head of a little child who stood irresolute outside the 1m 
gazing fearfully at the dark shadows within. 

The boy—a mere baby of four—hesitated on 
threshold of the dark room, evidently trying to sum 
courage to enter. The safe-cracker from his refuge § 
and read a conflict between fear and determination m4 
wide eyes of the little intruder. For a full minute thed 
hung back; then suddenly with a low cry, half fearful,! 
courageous, he ran across the room to the window 
tumbled straight into the arms of the safe-crackef 
whose presence he had no inkling. 

Blackie, fearing an outcry, spoke quickly, soothingly,! 
the boy neither screamed nor cried. He stared wom 
ingly for a moment into the kind eyes that looked 0 
into his, and then with a faint sigh of relief involunla! 
nestled closer in the protecting arms that held iil 
lonely, frightened child finding comfort and consolaiit 
the unexpected solace of human companionship. 

“Who is you?” lisped the little fellow, smiling @ 
ingly up into Blackie’s perplexed face. Then with 
denly increased interest: “You isn’t Santy, 1s you? 
you isn’t Santy ’cause that on your face is a hale 
beards.” He had reached up and given the p 
arranged handkerchief mask a gentle, inquiring tg 

Blackie smiled back at him. j 

“No, I’m not Santa Claus to-night, little man, be 


“Who are you?” 
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Boston Blackie’s Little Pal 


“Pm Martin Wilmerding, Junior, and I’m 
four years old,” the boy said proudly. — 

“You are! Well, well! And where is your 
mamma and your papa?” 

“Papa’s gone away, Mamma says, and 
Mamma’s gone to a party; and w’en Mamma 
was gone, then Nursey went out too, and said 
she'd spank me if I told. John and Emily is 
downstairs s’eeping, and I woke up an’ it was 
dark, and I was ’fraid—a little.” 

“So they’ve all traipsed off and left you 
alone for me to entertain, have they!” said 
Blackie, his eyes narrowing grimly as under- 
standing of the situation came to him. “But 
what were you coming downstairs for? Look- 
ing for Mamma?” 

“Oh, no-—Mamma wont come for ever and 
ever so long. I was all alone and ’fraid, and 
I came down for Rex.” 

“Rex—who is he?” asked Blackie quickly. 

“He’s my doggie, my woolly doggie. See, 
here he is.” 

The boy squirmed out of Blackie’s arms 
and pattered in bare feet to the window-seat, 


“4 
»> 
cs2 


once his 
ms, dime where he resurrected Rex from beneath a 

hind tym cushion. Then he hurried back to Boston 
yeen do Blackie and climbed to his lap with the toy 
1. Alreaiim dog clasped in his arms. 
as his om “Rex seeps upstairs with me,” the child in- 
le strait formed his new-found friend. “But to-night 
pocket alge Nursey forgot him, an’ I woked up an’ ’membered 

where he was, an’ it was so dark an’ I wanted him 
den alanige so bad, so I comed downstairs for him. I isn’t 
or the fraid when I has Rex, ’cause I can hold him close 
yut one ime an’ talk to him, an’ then we bofe goes to s’eep. 
rom abot See, isn’t he a dear little doggie?” 
eard as#™_ Unconsciously Boston Blackie’s arms tight- 
minutes lige ened around the soft little body nestling contentedly against 
his breast. 

nd steps “You poor, abandoned little kiddie!” he said softly. 
re thew You poor little orphan! You're a little man, too, for it 
emergetiame took real nerve to come down here after your pal Rex—far 
ilert, more nerve than I had to use to get in here.” 


“I likes you. You’re nice man,” said the boy with child- 
ishly intuitive understanding that the man in whose arms 
he lay was a friend. 

Blackie looked at his burden in puzzled indecision. 
He hadn’t the heart to desert his new-found pal, and yet 
he was a safe-breaker in a strange house, with each pass- 
ing minute doubling his risk. Even the sound of their 
voices, low-pitched though they were, was an imminent 
danger. The boy, quiet and, content, cuddled close to 
him, hugging his precious woolly dog. 

“Hadn’t you better run back to bed, Martin?” said 
Blackie gently at last. “Nursey will be back soon, and 
she'll be cross if she finds you down here.” 

The child clutched the arms that sheltered him. 
‘Y-e-s,” he admitted slowly. Then wistfully: “It’s awful 




















red ark and quiet upstairs. If you come up and tuck me an’ 
ooked Rex in bed, we’ll be good and go right to s’eep. P’ease.” 
nvolunia! “Of course I will,” said the safe-cracker a bit huskily. 
reld hit’ T'd do it if the whole house were full of coppers.” 

nsolation He rose with the boy still in his arms. 

ae You must show me the way, Martin,” he said. “And 
iling OMENe Mustn’t make any noise and wake John and Emily. 











n wi Wow we'll go.” 

s you? They climbed the dark stairway together and, the child 
1 hank ultecting, came to the open door of a big deserted nursery. 
partially little empty bed revealed the refuge from which Martin 
g tus ilmerding, Jr., had begun his perilous adventure in 
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h of Rex and companionship. Blackie laid the boy 


an,” be th and covered him as gently as a mother might have 

















The contained the purpose of his 
baa boy hesi- visit. The fire had died to a few 
tated on the 
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“Good-night, little pal,” he said. “I’m glad 
I happened to be here to-night.” 
The boy clutched his hand. 

“P’ease stay and hold my hand,” 
he pleaded. “I’s going right to 
s’eep if you will. P’ease, cause it’s 

awful dark.” 

Boston Blackie sat on the edge of the 
bed and took a tiny hand in his. The 
boy with a sigh of perfect contentment 
nestled snugly in his downy comforts. 

“Goo’ night,” he said drowsily. 

“Good night, little pal,” answered 
Blackie. Silence descended over the 
nursery as Blackie with aching throat 
waited hand in hand with the little Wil- 
merding heir, who was learning too soon 

that life’s problems must be mastered 
alone and unaided. 

Five minutes passed, and Blackie, 

looking down, saw the boy was fast 

asleep with baby lips parted in a 

peaceful smile, and Rex’s fuzzy 

head tightly clasped to his breast. The 

safe-cracker gently withdrew his 
hand and smoothed the covers. 

“Poor little chap!” he said. 
“Everything in the world that 
doesn’t count, and only one real 
friend—Rex. Poar, lonely little chap!” 

The safe-cracker crept noiselessly 

down the stairs to the room that 


glowing embers. Again he rolled 
back the paneled door and ex- 
posed the safe. Again he ad- 
justed the audion bulb and began anew the task of 
deciphering the combination. And again with his work 
but half finished there came a startling interruption— 
a short and a long blast from an auto-horn that sounded 
from somewhere out in the fog. 

“Mary’s signal! Some one’s coming,” he reflected dis- 
gustedly. Quickly he drew a damp cloth from his pocket 
and mopped off the door of the safe and the woodwork 
to destroy the possibility of telltale fingerprints, then once 
more closed the panel. He drew back into the compara- 
tively safe shelter of the window-hangings, and waited. 

“I’m going to have those jewels to-night if I have to 
stay here till morning,” he murmured resolutely. “I won- 
der who this can be? The nurse who slipped out on her 
own business and left that poor little kid alone, I 
suppose.” 

The faint pur of a motor stopping before the house 
reached his ears. 

“That doesn’t sound like a nurse to me,” he thought. 
“Tf it’s the mother of that boy, she’ll be in here, likely 
enough, with all the lights on in a minute. Well, anyway, 
we'll wait and see what happens. The window’s ready 
for a quick get-away, and all the coppers in town couldn’t 
get me once I’m outside in this fog, with Mary and the 
machine ready. We haven’t lost out yet.” 

The whir of the motor died, and voices sounded outside 
as steps ascended from the street. 

“Two are coming—a man and a woman,” murmured 
Blackie. ‘Matters are growing interesting.” 

The outer door opened and closed softly. In the dark- 
ness the safe-cracker sensed two dim forms in the door- 
way; then an electric button clicked, and the room was 
flooded with light. Blackie saw a brilliantly handsome 
woman, cloaked and in evening dress, and an equally hand- 
some man similarly garbed. The woman let her wrap 
slip to the floor as she turned to her companion. 


threshold of the dark 
room, evidently trying to 
summon courage to enter. 
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I can never do tht.” 


““What you ask is impossible 





She laid trembling hands against his breast and pushed him away. “It can't be, Don,” she said. 





ston Blackie’s Little Pal 

SS 

© “what is it, Don?” she asked apprehensively. “What 

Se iroubling you so? Tell me.” 

= “The same thing that always troubles me,” he answered, 

Suepping toward her and taking her hands in his. “My 

"love for you, Marian!” 

© ‘The man drew her closer to him gently but irresistibly, 

Sand his arm dropped to her slender waist. 

= “Your own heart tells you all that is in mine—it must,” 

She added quickly. ‘Marian, dear, this torture must end 

te ° nd 

x re a second, with his arm around her, she swayed 
ard him. ‘Then slowly she released herself and drew 


F Don't, Don, please!” she begged tremulously. “You 
Sknow we agreed not to discuss 
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is a beautiful land, dearest—a land that has no yester- 
days. Are we to miss all that awaits us there, all that 
makes life worth living, because we fear chattering tongues 
two thousand miles behind us? No! Dear one, we must 
both sail on the Manchuria.” 

He stopped, seeking a glimpse of her averted face. 

‘Why must you go?” she asked, her head still bowed. 

“There: is serious labor-trouble on the sugar plantation. 
Michaels cabled me this afternoon. It is absolutely im- 
perative for me to return at once, and the Manchuria 
to-morrow morning is the only steamer this month. I have 
taken passage, and I can’t—I wont—leave you behind. 
Will you go, Marian?” 

Slowly she shook her head. 

“This, then, is the end, Don,” 








sos that—that can’t be ren- _ ——————"""—. 
4. Is this all you had to 
l-me? Is this why you 
brought me home now 
“rom the dance where at least 
i might have forgotten and 
ieen happy for an hour?” 
"Her face, as she looked up at 
im, was a strangely mingled 
entradiction. There was re- 
moach in her voice; there were 
ferness and regret in her 
but behind them lay an 
finctive womanly shrinking 
om something to be feared. 
Yes,” her companion said, 
ing her face, “that is what 
T have come to tell you to- 
Smight: first that I love you; 
© then that I am going away. 
"Marian, I sail for Honolulu to- 


Mary ever knew. 


~ stud 
“Se 


ANOTHER STORY OF 
BOSTON BLACKIE 


J ACK BOYLE has written for our next — 
the July—issue the story of the most inter- 
esting character Boston Blackie and his 
“Alibi Ann” was the 
name by which she was known to the 
police of every big city in the land. The 
police knew her, but they never convicted 
her—until she fell in love. 
of that conviction is one of the most thrill- 
ing that has ever been told among the 
Powers That Prey. Read it in the July 
issue of The Red Book Magazine. 


= = she said. “You know I can't 
go, and you know, too,”—her 
voice now was bitterly resent- 
ful,—‘‘that life will be a hid- 
eously empty thing to me after 
the Manchuria sails in the 
morning. But I can’t go. I 
am tied here with bonds that 
can’t be broken—by me.” 

“Do you mean that, 
Marian?” 

She hesitated and brushed a 
hand quickly across her eyes— 
then nodded silently. 

“Tf you do,” he continued, 
betraying the bitterness of his 
disappointment, “it proves one 
of two things. Either you are 
a coward afraid to risk a mo- 
mentary sacrifice to buy a life- 
time of happiness, or deep in 


And the story 








act your heart you still love your 





| Morrow morning on the Man- <= 
| churia.” 
| “Oh, no, no!” the woman cried, springing to his side and 
) catching his arm in a movement imploringly detaining. 
© Oh, Don, you wouldn’t! You couldn’t! Tell me it isn’t 
m0. You say you—you—care; and yet you would leave 
me to face an empty life here—alone—in this house.” 
= fo Blackie, watching from within the window-embra- 
ute, the sweeping gesture of hate that accompanied her 
ial word was as revealing as a diary. It seemed to pic- 
| mire the luxurious home as a prison in which love and a 
= woman’s illusions had slowly stifled and died. It seemed 
Signed confession of an unhappy and embittered wife. 
ad also, in its resentful recklessness, the gesture explained 
pme man she called ‘““Don”—the man who now gently drew 
mer into his arms and tilted her head till she faced him 
» itis true that I am leaving on the Manchuria,” he said, 
“put it is not true that I am leaving you. Because”—as 
me stared up at him in breathless wonder—‘‘Marian, dear, 
you are going with me.” 
» A slowly rising flush colored her white cheeks, and for 
ust a Second ‘her eyes answered the fire and tenderness 
Bhis. Then she laid trembling hands against his breast 
itd slowly pushed him away as she bowed her head. 
“Tt can’t be, Don” she said, speaking so low the man 
moped to hear her. “What you ask is impossible. I 
fan never do that-—never.” 
» And why not?” he answered. “Is it because of what 
nl friends here will say? That for them and their gos- 
=: —snapping his fingers. ‘For a week idle tongues 
en over teacups and cocktail glasses. Well, let 
mem. You and I will not be thereto hear. We will be 
far out on the Pacific under a warm sun and a 
sky, with heartache forever dead and buried beyond 
horizon, and a lifetime of perfect happiness rising 
US as you see the islands rise out of the sea. Hawaii 


husband. Which is it? Do 
you care for Wilmerding? Has my love been no more 
than a toy to amuse you in idle hours?” 

“How can you ask that, Don?” she answered quickly. 
“You know it hasn’t; and as for my husband—” She 
stopped and stood staring down into the fire, her face 
altering with each of many swiftly changing emotions. 

At last she looked up and into the eyes of the man be- 
side her. 

“T did love Martin Wilmerding once,” she said. ‘“Some- 
times I have thought that if the past two years could be 
blotted out,—forgotten,—I might love him again even yet; 
but now, to-day, to-night, I do not love him. That is my 
answer, Don Lavalle. To-night I do not love him.” 

“How long has it been since you thought you might 
care for him again?” Lavalle demanded jealously. 

“Since you came into my life and taught me to care for 
you.” 

He stooped over her eagerly. 

“You tell me that, and expect me to leave you here!” 
he whispered. “Never! In saying you love me, you have 
decided. Come, Marian, come.” 

For a second their eyes met. His were eager, ardent, 
passionately tender. To a woman grown reckless through 
neglect, they pleaded his cause better than words. She 
crouched by the vanishing fire, weighing her problem. 
Behind her Lavalle, intuitively avoiding speech, awaited 
her verdict. From his hiding-place Boston Blackie 
watched, forgetful for the moment of why he was there. 

Minutes passed—minutes in which Marian Wilmerding, 
choosing her future at diverging crossroads, relived her 
life. 

The years behind her flitted one by one through her 
mind—years she saw as a nightmare of steadily growing. 
disillusionment. She had loved big, handsome, debonair 
Martin Wilmerding when they were married. As a suitor 
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he had stood out alone among the many men who had 
asked her hand. They had been very happy at first, were 
still happy when their boy was born. When and how had 
the present gulf between them grown? Memory told her. 
It had begun when she found the romance-haloed suitor 
she had married, slowly altering into a husband who re- 
garded her love as an irrevocably given possession requir- 
ing neither attention nor the refreshing nourishment of 
tender response. Time widened the breach. She had been 
morose, petulant; he had not understood and had with- 
drawn more and more into a cycle of interests in which she 
had no share. She, hiding her wound, retaliated by plung- 
ing into the feverish gayety of ultra-smart society. For 
many months they had lived as strangers, never meeting 
except occasionally at dinner. 

And now she was facing the inevitable result—listening 
to the plea of a man for whom she had confessed her love, 
urging her to leave home and husband. What was the 
answer? 


H= throat tightened in an aching pain as her eye fell 
on the thin gold band that encircled a slender finger. 
Martin Wilmerding had stooped to kiss that hand and ring 
on the day it first was placed there. 

“Dear little wife,” he had said, “that ring is the symbol 
of a bond that never will be broken by me. Throughout all 
the years before us, whenever I see it, this hour will re- 
turn, bringing back all the love and devotion that is in 
my heart now.” 

Recollection of the long-forgotten words swept her with 
a sudden revulsion of feeling, and she sprang to her feet. 
In that instant she realized for the first time why she had 
come to love Don Lavalle. It was because in his fresh, 
ardent, impulsive devotion he was so like the Martin Wil- 
merding who had kissed her hand and ring with a vow 
of lifetime fealty that had left her clinging to him in tear- 
ful ecstasy. 

“Don,” she said, “if you really love me, go—now, now.” 

Lavalle’s arms, eagerly outstretched toward her, dropped 
to his side. It was not the answer he had awaited so con- 
fidently. A vague resentment against her tinged his dis- 
appointment with new bitterness. 

“That is final, is it, Marian?” he asked. 

“Yes, yes. Don’t make it harder for me. 
she cried almost hysterically. 

He slipped into his overcoat. 

“Perhaps you will tell me why,” he suggested with in- 
creasing asperity. 

“Because of the boy and this,” the woman said bro- 
kenly, laying a finger on her wedding-ring. 

“Nonsense,” he cried angrily. “What tie does that ring 
represent that Martin Wilmerding has not violated a hun- 
dred times? You have been faithful to it, we know, even 
though you admit you care for me. But has he? I have 
not the pleasure of your husband’s acquaintance, but no 
man ever neglected a wife like you as outrageously as he 
has done without a reason.” 

“Go, please, quickly,” she pleaded, shivering. 

“T will,” he said, instinctively avoiding the blunder of 
combating her decision with argument. 

He caught her in his arms, and stooping quickly, kissed 
her on the lips. She reeled away from him, sobbing. 

“Our first and last kiss. Good-by, Marian,” he said 
gently, and left the room. : 

She followed, clutching at the walls for support as she 
watched him from the doorway. He adjusted his muffler 
and caught up his hat without a backward glance, and she 
pressed her two hands to her lips to choke back a cry. 
Then as he opened the outer door, the crushing misery of 
her loneliness swept over her, overpowering self-restraint 
and resolution. 

“Don, oh, Don!” she pleaded, stumbling toward him 
with outstretched arms. 


Please go,” 


Boston Blackie’s Little 


In a second he was at her side, and she was om 


against his breast. 

“T can’t let you go,” she sobbed. “I tried, but Lg 
Take me, Don. I will do as you wish.” 

From his hiding-place Blackie saw them reénte 


room. The woman stopped by the fireplace, drew off 


wedding-ring and after holding it a second between 
ing fingers, dropped it into the ashes. 

“Dead and gone!” she said. 
man who put it on my finger.” 
“My ring will replace it,” 
with triumph in his eyes. ‘“Wilmerding will want a diy 


He shall have it, and then you'll wear the weddings 


of the man who loves you and whom you love—thes 
ring in the world that shouldn’t be broken.” 

“Don, promise me that you will never leave mea 
she pleaded falteringly. 


think, to reflect, to regret. I only want to be with 


and forget everything else in the world. Promise me™ 
“Love like mine knows no such word as separation 
“From this hour we will nev er be apart. De 


answered. 


fear regrets, Marian. There will be none.’ : 
she suggested, “he will go with us. ~ 
I wouldn’t leave him behind fatherlesg 


“My boy,” 
little Martin! 
motherless.”’ 

“Of course not,” he agreed. 


will require on the steamer. You can get all you) 
when we reach Honolulu, but there is no time for any 
now, for under the circumstances it is best that ¥ 
aboard the steamer before morning. Can you best 
in an hour?” 

“In an hour!” she cried in surprise. 


can’t, Don. 
“My passage is booked for Don Lavalle and wife,” 
informed her smilingly. 


She turned away her head to hide the flush that @ on 


her face. 

“You were so sure as that!” she murmured, 
strangely new sense of disappointment. 

“Yes,” Lavalle answered, “for I knew love like 
could not fail to win yours. Will you pack a single 
while I run back to my hotel and get my own thing 
gether? I can be back in an hour or less. Will yo 
ready?” 

“Yes, I will be ready,” she promised wearily. 
only take a few things. I want nothing that my—ht 
ever gave me. I shall only take a few of my ownt 
and the jewels in the safe that were in Mother's 6 
tion. They are my own, and they’re very valuable, 
It will not be safe to risk packing them in my bag 
I’ll get them now and give them to you-to keep 
can leave them in the purser’s safe to-morrow. Bey 
careful of them, Don. They couldn’t be replace 
fortune.” 


OSTON BLACKIE saw her hurry to the walks 
the sliding door roll back; with a quickly ? . 
breath, he watched the woman fumble nervously 3 
combination-dial. The safe-door swung open, a 
rapidly sorted out a half-dozen jewel-cases and 
the safe. : 
“Here they are, Don,” she said, handing the g@ 
Lavalle. “I have taken only those that came 10m 
own people. And now you must leave me. I must] 
and I can’t call the servants under these circumst 
I must get the boy up and ready; and also,”—She 
tated a second and then added,—“I must write af 
Mr. Wilmerding telling him what I have done and 
“Don’t mail it until we are at the dock,” warn@t 
man. “Where is he—at his club or out of town?” 
“He’s at the Del Monte Hotel near Monterey. Oil 


: 


“Dead as the love . 


said Lavalle tenderly, 


“T don’t ever want a change 


“And now you mise 
a few necessaries together quickly—just the things) 


“Yes, can, fi Dt 
but—how can we go aboard the steamer to-night?} 
Your passage is booked, but not mine.” 


4 
& 








$2 hashed into Boston Blackie’s hand and was jabbed sharply into Lavalle’s ribs. ‘Give me Marian’s jewels,” the pseudo-husband cried. “Hand them over 
before I blow your heart out. That's what I ought to do—and I may, anyway. 
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se. “The letter wont reach him till to-morrow 
night.” 

“And to-morrow night we will be far out of sight of 
land,” Lavalle cried. ‘That is as it should be. I am glad 
I never met him, for now I need never do so.” 

He stuffed the jewel-cases into his overcoat. 

“T’ll be back in my car in an hour,” he warned. “Hurry, 
Marian, my love. Each minute until I am with you again 
will be a day.” 

He caught up his hat and ran down the steps to the 
street, where his car stood at the curbstone. 

As the door closed behind him, Marian Wilmerding sank 
into a chair and clutched her throat to stifle choking sobs. 
Intuitive womanly fear of what she was to do paralyzed 
her. For many minutes she lay shaking convulsively as she 
tried to overcome the dread that chilled her heart. Then 
the dismal atmosphere of the masterless home began to 
oppress her with a sense of wretched loneliness. 

She rose and with hard, reckless eyes shining hotly from 
behind wet lashes, she ran upstairs to pack as she had 
promised. 


S Donald Lavalle threw open the door of his empty 
car, a man who had slipped behind him around the 
corner of the Wilmerding residence stepped to his side. 

‘I’m sorry to have to trouble you for my wife’s jewels, 
Lavalle,” he said. 

The triumphant smile on Lavalle’s face faded, and he 
shrank back in speechless consternation. 

“Your wife’s jewels!” he ejaculated, trying to recover 
from the shock of the utterly unexpected interruption. 
“You are—” | 

“Yes, I am Martin Wilmerding; and the happy chance 
that brought me home to-night also gave me the pleasure 
of listening from the window-seat of the living-room to 
your interesting téte-a-téte with my wife.” 

A gun flashed into Boston Blackie’s hand and was 
jabbed sharply into Lavalle’s ribs. 

“Give me Marian’s jewels,” the pseudo-husband cried. 
‘Hand them over before I blow your heart out. That’s 
what I ought to do—and I may, anyway.” 

Lavalle handed over the cases that contained the Wil- 
: merding collection of gems. 

“Now,” continued his captor, “I want a word with you.” 

A gun was thrust so savagely into Lavalle’s face that it 
left a long red bruise. 

“T have heard all you said to-night. I know all your 
plans for stealing away my wife,” the inexorable voice con- 
tinued, “and I’ve just a word of warning for you. You are 
dealing with a man, not a woman, from now on; and if 
you phone, write, telegraph or ever again communicate in 
any way with Marian, I’ll blow your worthless brains out 
if I have to follow you round the world to do it. Do you 
get that, Mr. Don Lavalle?” 

“T understand you,” said Lavalle helplessly. 

Again the gun-muzzle bruised the flesh of his cheek. 

“And as a last kindly warning, Lavalle,’ Blackie con- 
tinued, “I suggest that you take extreme precautions to 
see that you do not miss the Manchuria when she sails in 
the morning; because if you are not on board, you wont 
live to see another sunset if I have to kill you in your own 
club. Will you sail or die?” 

“T’ll sail,” said Lavalle. 

“Very well. That’s about all that requires words be- 
tween us, I believe. Go, and remember your life is in your 
own hands. One word of any kind to Marian, and you 
forfeit it. I don’t know why I don’t kill you now. I 
would if it were not for the scandal all this would cause 
when it came out before the jury that would acquit me. 
Now go.” 

Lavalle pressed the button that started the motor as 
Boston Blackie stepped back from his side. -~ 

“T’ve just one word I want to say to you, Wilmerding,” 


Boston Blackie’s Little ¥ 


Lavalle began, his foot 6n the clutch. “It’s this: Yo 
have only yourself to blame. Don’t accuse Marian, Yo 
forced her into the situation you discovered this even; 
by your neglect of the finest little woman I ever met, | 
was forced into it by a love I admit frankly. Don’t blag 
Marian for what you yourself have caused. I wont ey 
see or communicate with her again. You have my oy 
for that.” 

“That’s the most decent speech I’ve heard from yoy 
lips to-night,” said the man beside the car, dropping hi 
gun back into an outside pocket. “I don’t blame he 
I've learned many important facts to-night—one of whid 
is that the right place for a man is in his own home wi 
his own wife. I’m going to remember that; and the wed. 
ding-ring that was dropped into the ashes to-night is gp 
ing back on the finger it fits. Good night.” ) 

Lavalle without a word threw in the clutch, and his cy 
sped away and was enveloped and hidden by the fog, 

Halfway down the block, Boston Blackie came to ap. 
other car standing at the curb with a well-muffled chaufiew 
sitting behind the wheel. As he climbed in, the driver 
uttered a low, thankful cry. 

“Where have you been so terribly long?” she said 
reaching out to clasp his hand. “I was getting frightful 
nervous about you, Blackie, particularly since those pe 
ple went in. What happened? Did you get the jewek? 
Did you have any trouble?” 

“No trouble. I have the jewels here—feel the packages; 
and a whole lot happened,” answered Blackie with dep 
satisfaction. “I’ve a new story to tell you when we gt 
home, Mary. It’s the story of a big burglar named Blackie 
and a little boy named Martin Wilmerding and a stil 
littler woolly dog named Rex, and a woman who guess 
wrong. I think it will interest you. Let’s go. I haw 
several things to do before we go home.”’ 


HEN they reached the downtown district, Blackie 
had Mary drive him to the Palace Hotel. Ther 
he sought out the night stenographer. 
“Will you take a telegram for me, please,” he said. 
Then he dictated: 


“ “To Martin Wilmerding, Del Monte Hotel, Monterey: 


“*The boy needs you. I do too. Please come. 
‘“MarIAN.” 


Though there was a telegraph-office in the hotel, it 
summoned a messenger-boy from a saloon and sent the 
message. 

Then he went to another hotel and found a second ste 
nographer, to whom he dictated a second message. 


“ ‘Mrs. Marian Wilmerding, 3420 Broadway, San Frat 
cisco: 
“<The packages you gave me were what I really wanted. 
Thank you and good-by. LL 


Summoning another boy, he sent the second messag 
from a different telegraph office. ; 
“Those telegrams, and how they came to be sent, will 
be a mystery in the Wilmerding home to the end of time, 
he thought, deeply contented. ; 
“Let’s go home, Mary,” he said then, returning to his 
car and climbing in. “I think I’ve finished my night's 
work, and I don’t believe I’ve done such a bad job, either. 
He was silent for a moment. ; 
“I’ve given a wife to a husband,” he said half to hit 
self. “I’ve given a father to a child; I’ve given a m0 
the right to look her son in the face without shame; 
I’ve played square with the gamest little pal I ever want 
know, Martin Wilmerding, Jr., and his dog Rex. 4 
my pay I’ve taken the Wilmerding jewel-collectiom 
wonder who’s the'debtor.”’ 





What Has Happened in the Earlier Chapters 


The yeast of youth had sent her out 


of her little Northern Michigan home—had made her look with disfavor upon her 
long-knawn suitor Adam Crane and caused her to rebel against the commonplaces of 

her small-town life with her small-town family. 
Her first flight took her on a visit to her maternal uncle Jim Straight—a strange man, 


g i HEODORA MARCH had gone “on her own.” 


who lived with his four grown boys in a hunting-lodge in the Sierra Nevadas. 


One of the 


four boys—Joe, Jim Junior, Brampton and, Larry—was not his son; but he had 
never told them which it was, had treated all alike, and had made each promise, after 
finishing college, to remain at the Lodge until thirty years old. Larry, who was a 
violinist of real power, fell in love with Theodora—Teddy, as she was called. And 
Teddy liked Larry; but her restlessness soon sent her away again, first to San Fran- 
cisco and then to New York, where she “went on the stage.” 
Meanwhile the three younger Straight boys had demanded release from their 


promise to stay at the Lodge, and Jim had freed them, saying: 
your tin crowns. 
here and rest.” 

In New York Teddy again met Larry and Brampton. 


“Go out. Win 
But the time will come when you will be glad to come back 


But the great pro- 


ducer, Thurston, sent for her and gave her the leading part in a play. More, 
he asked her to marry him. Larry was—probably—her cousin, and mar- 


riage with Thurston meant much to her career. 
on a vacation at the Lodge. 
Thurston. 


But—finally she decided 
There she would choose between, Larry and 


CROWNS of TIN 


CHAPTER VIII 


HE trip across the continent in the heat of mid- 
summer had been a very wearing one for Teddy 
March. She had learned to sleep whenever op- 
portunity offered, and she used this ability to sleep, at 
will, to shorten the long journey. Now that she was 
teally going to the Lodge to rest, she wondered if it would 
not have been better to remain in New York. After all, 
she was only deceiving herself in coming here to decide 
her fate. It was already decided: she would marry 
Thurston. She wished now that she had told him so—that 
she had told Larry. Instead, she had left them both with the 
idea that she would write them her decision from the Lodge. 
he had not even told Larry of Thurston’s proposal. 
Only when she alighted from the train at Suisun, did 
ly begin to forget her mental unrest and physical 
cgeeg It was late afternoon, just as it had been 
when she came there three years ago. The quivering heat 
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of day had given place to the 

first faint coolness of evening. 

The marsh lay yellow and 

black, a checkerboard of parched 

grasses and dank pools of water. 

Life was just beginning to wake in it— 

a few waterfowl were beginning to rise and 

circle slowly about, only to sink back again 

as if deciding that it was not yet cool enough for 

physical effort. Faint, clear sounds came from it too— 

the songs of plover and blackbirds, and the low, continu- 

ous murmur of insects. The setting sun cast rainbow 

colors on the stagnant pools. The mysterious hush of 

evening was resting on marsh and mountain. Once out 

of the train, the last link that bound Teddy to New York 

seemed to break, and the peace of the solitude filled 

her heart so that she felt kinship with the singing plover 
and the brilliant yellow poppies. 

She stood on the tiny platform looking around for 
Uncle Jim. At last she saw him getting out of a motor. 
She had expected to see his straight form on horseback. 

“T can’t tell you how glad I am to see you again,” said 
Uncle Jim. 

“Nor I how glad I am to be here,” she answered, re- 
turning his warm handclasp. “I’m awfully tired.” 

“Of course; I am a bit tired myself—hence this con- 
cession to advancing years.” He indicated the motor, 
where the old Chinaman was waiting impassively to drive — 
them to the Lodge. 


’ 





From the well-filled shelves Teddy took “Idyls of the King,” and presently the Lodge became an ancielit castle peopled with knights and bards, fair ladies a 
cians, “Why seek adventures out in the world when one can live through tales like that merely by opening a book?” Uncle Jim ed. 
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| Teddy examined his face carefully during the short, 
‘slow drive up the winding mountain path, and he did 
mk tired. ‘Lhe dark eyes had lost something of their 
jawklike sharpness; the lines in the thin face had deep- 
Sed: and the wide nostrils of the thin, high-arched nose 
Samed almost transparent. But there was still no droop 


in the strong old shoulders. 
© “Tye been making a lot of improvements in the Lodge,” 


we 


he told her, “—flowers and that sort of thing. I think 
you'll like it.” 

Just then the car turned the last curve in the path lead- 
“ee to the Lodge, and Teddy saw that the wide veranda 
was completely covered with vines, and that flowers were 


pwingin the dooryard. Tears filled her eyes, and she was 
nearer to forgetting herself than she had been in weeks. 


FX TELCOME to the Lodge!” He took off his hat with 
"VV a sweeping gesture, and stood aside to let her en- 
first. It was growing dark inside, and something in the 
Memetness, the dark walls and the books, made her think 
Sapa church—a church in which one sits meditating, too 
fuch at peace to pray. 
"#Where do you think you’d like to sleep, Teddy? There 
isso: much room now, you know, and if you’d prefer—” 
No, indeed, I don’t want to change; I want the same 
r Aunt Jane’s rooms, if you don’t mind,” she 
3 to assure him. 
"I thought you would want them, and they are quite 
hag 39 


i go up now; I’m a bit homesick for them.” 
‘Dinner will be ready in a few minutes,” he called 
i her as she went up the familiar staircase. For a 
pment she stood in the doorway of Aunt Jane’s sitting- 
fom and looked in. It was just as she had left it, ex- 
opt that there were flowers on the table, and it had 
been dusted. She passed through into her tiny bed- 
jom. Here were flowers too, and the bed had been freshly 
made, There was no hint of the mustiness and lavender 
that had assailed her nostrils on that first invasion. 
= Again she sat in Aunt Jane’s low sewing-chair. Ex- 
eept for the flowers and fresh curtains at the windows, 
mwas just as it had been on that first day. Even the 
@imosphere was not changed. It should be very restful, 
thought, with its books, its sewing-basket and the old 
marp. But it was not restful; there was in it a spirit of 
bontent. She went over to the old harp as she had 
before, and struck one of ihe thin strings. A sound 
tears came from it, tears of rebellion, dying away 
Da long-drawn sigh of remorse. But the tears were not 
Teddy’s tears: they were the tears of a woman long since 
( tad—a woman who had somehow missed happiness. 
I wonder if I am going to miss happiness too,” thought 
eddy as she removed the soil of travel preparatory to 
going down to dinner. Here in the aloof atmosphere of 
mie Lodge, Thurston and Broadway seemed very far 
eWay, much farther away than they had been before she 
peu ever seen either of them, for then they were near 
M dreams. Now she had no glowing visions of San Fran- 
moo or of New York. She knew both cities, and they 
ste commonplace enough—streets amd buildings and peo- 
€ work and struggle, scheming and weariness. She no 
thought vaguely of fame—of herself as a jewel- 
= 4 woman, grown bewilderingly beautiful in some 
yerious \way, and receiving nightly the applause of 
nds. Fame was a very different thing now—a 
ing of gate-receipts, of hard work, of perpetual mental 
M physical effort: and its satisfying applause was not 
erous hand-clapping of big audiences, but the 
et and sometimes grudging recognition of other workers. 
eit was none the less desirable because its aspect had 
ngec ‘There was no longer an element of choice in 
~~) St@ind. She was to be a successful actress; she was 
Marry Thurston. Just now, however, there was a 
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breathing-space in which she could forget. She looked 
at the white bed with its half-obliterated roses, and longed 
for night to come. She would sleep to-night. 

When she finally went down to dinner, the long table 
looked very bare and lonely with only herself and Uncle 
Jim, and she remembered that first dinner at the Lodge, 
with Joe and Jimmy Junior, Brampton and Larry, all 
looking at her with curious, friendly eyes. It was still 
half an hour from darkness, but Uncle Jim had lighted 
candles in the tall brass candlesticks, and she visualized 
how the light would fall on Larry’s hair. Quite suddenly 
she felt a great wave of nostalgia, of homesickness for 
Larry—not the Larry of New York, but the Larry of 
the Lodge. For a moment she felt tempted to ask Uncle 
Jim the question that she had promised to ask, but she 
put it off until another time. 

Then Uncle Jim began to taik to her in his charming, 
Old World way, setting her at her ease and making her 
forget that there were empty places at the table. He 
talked of her work, and told her many reminiscences of 
stage-folk whose names were only history to her, but 
who were living people to the old man who had witnessed 
their triumphs twenty-five years before. 

She told him of the engagement that Thurston had of- 
fered her, but she did not teil him of the condition at- 
tached. Perhaps later she would. 

A week passed before either of them spoke of the 
things nearest their hearts. They had gone out onto 
the veranda after dinner. Jim Straight was smoking, and 
Teddy was sitting relaxed, drinking in the sweet night- 
scents and listening to the low night-sounds. They were 
both thinking of Larry and his violin. 

“Tell me about the boys,” he said presently. 

“Of Larry and Brampton, you mean,” said Teddy. 
“You know that I know very little about Joe and Jimmy, 
except that their venture seems to be very successful. 
Brampton told me that they have opened a branch store 
in Los Angeles, and Jimmy has been put in charge of it. 
That sounds like success, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, that sounds like success. And the others—are 
they accomplishing things that they consider worth while?” 


E spoke quietly, almost tonelessly; yet his simple 

question put vividly before her the contrast of 
the silent hills and sunset beauty with the restless, dis- 
contented city she had left behind. She seemed to be 
seeing things with the eyes of the man beside her, and 
what had been important and worth while in New York 
was cheap and trivial here at the Lodge. Nevertheless 
she went bravely on: 

“Brampton is working on The Herald as I wrote you, 
but a journalistic career is not his ambition. He wants to 
be a poet.” 

The words sounded hopelessly flat. 

“T think he has talent,” she went on. “He -has had 
some things published that were very good.” 

Uncle Jim made no comment, but in the darkness she 
could see the hardening lines around his mouth. 

“And Larry?” he asked after a time. 

“Larry’s future is more sure.” This time her tone was 
defensive. ‘He has his violin, and he has been playing 
in New York. He has written an opera. It is to be 
produced this fall. He will be famous.” 

“Famous! What do you mean by fame? 
nor he know what fame is.” 

He had risen from his chair and was pacing up and 
down in front of her. 

“His mother thought that too. She wanted fame, and 
it was always just a step ahead. She was a musical- 
comedy star when I married her, and she came to believe 
that she had given up a great career for me. Her home, 
the mountains, books, music for its own sake, the love of 
one man, even her children were not enough. She must 


Neither you 
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go back. She wanted the applause of the thousands who 
shout to-night and forget to-morrow. 

“Who remembers her now? Do you speak of her? 
You have never even heard the name of Jane Merrill; 
yet she thought once that she held fame in 
her two hands—a toy for which she had 
sold her own soul. Dust and ashes! She 
knew at the end. Before she died, she 
knew that her fame was as false and 
cheap as her stage-jewels—as shal- 
low as the painted color on her 
cheeks.” 

He stopped suddenly, trem- 
bling all over, his hands 
clenched at his sides, his face 
distorted with passion—then 
sank weakly into the chair 
beside her. 

“I beg your pardon,” he 

said quietly. “I have been so 
much alone, and these things 
have been eating into my soul. 
Time does not always dull 
pain. ‘The sins of the fathers 
are visited,’ and the follies of 
the mothers are no less death- 
less. I am fighting windmills 
like Don Quixote.” 

Teddy did not reply. She 
had not heard him. She had 
not really listened to him since 
the words “His mother 
When I married her.” Larry was not 
the odd one. No need now to ask Uncle 
Jim which was the adopted son. She did not 
care. It might be Brampton or Jimmy or 
Joe; it did not matter. Larry was her own 
cousin. She felt that she must have known 
this certainly before, else she could not be 
so content to marry Thurston. Only 
her love for Larry had blinded her 
to the truth, for she had loved 
Larry. Here in the Lodge the 
realization of her love had been 
growing day by day, and now when she 
knew that something besides her own 
will would keep them apart, she acknowl- 
edged it to herself. If it had not been 
for her love and for the slender hope it nour- 
ished, she must have known that Larry was 
Aunt Jane’s son—Aunt Jane, with her fair hair 
and her harp—Larry with his yellow curls and 
his violin. She knew now by the sharp pain in her 
heart that she had been very happy here in the 
Lodge, because the place was, for her, full of 
memories of Larry. When she rode, it was his 
form that she fancied beside her; it was his 
voice that she heard calling the dogs; her 
imagination had never once left his chair 
at the table empty; and in the evenings 
when she sat talking quietly to Uncle 
Jim, she could almost hear Larry’s vio- 
lin, so keen was her sense of his presence. 

Yet her new knowledge brought with it 
a comforting sense of finality. She had 
never before been absolutely sure of her 
career, and her stay at the 
Lodge had made her even less 
sure. Her abundant vitality 7 started as 

she saw a 
was not the sort of strength dim figure in one of the 
that grew more strong in cities deep chairs by the fire- 
and among crowds. The com- place. It was the China 
petition that would make some boy. 


Crowns @ 


women shine more brilliantly, duiled her. Her hae 
moments in the East had never compared with the 
joy of being alive here in the mountains, and ‘she 
rather hear the trees whispering above a mountaigy 
than the thunder of applause in a big theater. Ng 
she had no choice, she knew these things. She woy 
to Larry and to Thurston at once and tell them 
that he was her cousin and must forget her, Thurs 
she had decided in his favor. 4 
These thoughts kept her awake that night. § 
morning she wrote a wire for Thurston—just six # 
“Expect me August 15 for rehearsals.” Them 
wrote to Larry, telling him how she had discgg 
that he was Uncle Jim’s own son, and that she 
decided to marry Thurston. She was tempted @ 
Larry of her love in this letter, to let him know 
she also suffered, but she was by no meang 
that Larry would let their cousinshig 
barrier if he was convinced 
cared; so she wrote in a merely ff 
vein. She knew that the ideag 
Thurston should ask her to marry 
be as surprising to Larry as it hag 
to herself, and mingled with herp 
Larry was a trace of triumph @ 
thought that she was to be Thurston’§ 
Uncle Jim seemed to be in an exe 
ally cheerful mood that morning, oF 
haps he was only trying to make am 
for his outburst of the night beforgy 
suggested that they should motor@ 
Francisco for supplies. Teddy 
gladly enough; it would give 
opportunity to send her tele 
and mail her letter. They 
luncheon at Cliff Housey 
she saw Liebler and told) 
of her engagement with “i 
mione’s Husband,” but® 
of her approaching marriagt 
Liebler was _ genuinely 
pleased. He seemed to fet 
that he was directly respor 
sible for her success. 
“You left San Frat 
cisco just in time,” 
told her. “TheGolt 
en Gate Motiat 
Picture Compaly 
went into 
hands of a 
ceiver jis 
three mont 
after you lett 
Thornto 
Bromley 
couldn't b¢ 
connected | 
anyt hing 
straight for lof 
at a time. 
wanted to con 
every star 1 
business, and 
so many 
tracts at bigs 
aries that 
stockholders 0 
tired of pull 
money in and } 
none out. Bromley s™ 
in real estate now, and suet 
ing in spite of his reputation % 





By Jeanne Judson 





When her eyes were shut, she could no longer see Larry. She did not want to see him 


Teddy asked some casual questions about the other 
members of the company. They had all succeeded in get- 
ting work elsewhere, and aside from the loss of one week’s 
salary had not suffered any material injury from the failure 
of their employers. 

During her conversation with Liebler, Jim Straight had 
sat silent and obviously impatient. He had lost the cheer- 
ful mood of the morning and was anxious to escape back 
to his solitude. Teddy observed this and suggested that 
they return immediately. 

“You're sure you don’t want to go to a matinée or visit 
the shops?” he asked. 

‘ Quite sure. I can see enough of theaters and shops in 
New York.” 

“T haven’t been in a theater for twenty-five years,” said 
Uncle Jim, “and I don’t think I’d care about it now, but 
Til go if you want to.” 

No—let’s go back to the Lodge and take the dogs 
a run. I’ve neglected them frightfully,” she assured 
_As they drove up Market Street near Geary, she saw a 

sign, COLLETON & STRAIGHT—SpPorTING Goons, and be- 
neath it wide plate-glass windows in which guns and fish- 
a golf-sticks, tennis-rackets and similar things 

displayed. She made no comment and never knew 
te “raed not Uncle Jim was familiar with the sign. That 

* Seldom went to San Francisco and had suggested the 

this morning more for her benefit than for his own, 

wo He did not turn his head but drove straight 

oe ae was again conscious of the change that had 
“bout in his appearance, the dullness of his eyes and 
lired lines around his mouth. 
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Now Teddy's mask was down. 


They were both very silent, Jim Straight busy with 
his own thoughts, Teddy with drinking in the beauty 
around her. She knew that she must go back soon; she 
did not believe that she would ever visit the Lodge again, 
and she was shutting out both past and future for this one 
day—living in the present of green hillsides, blue sky and 
fresh flower-scented wind. The blood flowed into her 
cheeks, and her eyes were bright with the wholesome in- 
toxication of youth and health. She had discovered the 
secret of happiness, and the highest standard of success, 
she thought. It was just living, just being a part of 
things like a tree or a bird. 

At the Lodge she carried out her intention of taking 
the dogs for a run, but Uncle Jim did not go with her, 
and when she returned at dinner-time, she found him 
sleeping on the veranda. It was the first time she had 
ever known Jim Straight to sleep in the daytime. At din- 
ner he talked a great deal, but there was an unaccustomed 
lack of sequence to his remarks, and sometimes he forgot 
to answer her questions. 

“Why not read aloud to me?” he asked after dinner. 
“You are an actress and should be able to read intelli- 
gently. Anything you please. Poetry if you like—some 
of the old fellows on whose methods Brampton doubtless 
hopes to improve.” 

“T’d love to,” she said. 

From the well-filled shelves she took “Idyls of thr 
King,” and presently the Lodge became an ancient castle 
peopled with knights and bards, fair ladies and magicians. 
Beyond the small circle of light shed by the lamp, the 
shadows deepened; she forgot that Uncle Jim was listen- 
ing, until at last she put down the book and closing the 
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covers softly, looked up to find that he was again sleep- 
ing. The cessation of her voice roused him as noise rouses 
a person in a room that has been silent. 

“Why seek adventures out in the world when one can 
live through tales like that merely by opening a book?” 
he asked. Evidently he had not been sleeping long. 

“Some one must live the adventures—else there would 
be no books,” she answered. 

“That’s only logic,” he answered, laughing, “and it’s un- 
fair for women to use logic.” 

He rose wearily. ‘To-morrow we'll go riding,” he said. 
He was constantly concerned that she should be enter- 
tained, and she fell in with all his plans eagerly, realizing 
that he was made happy that way. 


Bg need was careful to rise exceptionally early the fol- 
lowing morning, so that they could get an early start 
for their ride, and was surprised to find that Uncle Jim was 
not in the dining-room; and more surprising still, there was 
no pleasant aroma of coffee and crisp bacon, though the 
breakfast-table was set as usual. She walked out on the 
veranda “to smell the morning,” and it was here that the 
China boy found her a few minutes later. 

“Master velly sick,” he said, gesturing in the direction 
of Jim Straight’s sleeping-room. 

Teddy went inside and then stood hesitating before 
her uncle’s door. She had never been inside his room. 

“Shall I go in?” she asked the Chinaman. 

“Velly sick,” seemed to be all he could say. 

She knocked hesitatingly at the closed door. 

“No talk—he velly sick,” said the Chinaman. 

She opened the door and looked in. The room was 
as she had expected, utterly bare, except for the white cot; 
and on it Jim Straight was lying on his back, his face 
turned to the ceiling. One side of his mouth was twisted 
into a ghastly semblance of a smile. One arm was lying 
outside the covers, and he moved his hand feebly in a 
gesture of welcome. In a second she was kneeling at his 
side, holding his hand. 

“You are ill. What is it? 
realized how senseless the words were. 
both sides of his face now. One 


Can you talk to me?”’ She 
She could see 


Crowns of [ 


prepared the breakfast that the China boy had lef 

cooked, and tried to feed her uncle. It was not mug 
a success, but he drank some coffee, his head Propped 
her arm while she held the cup to his lips. She trig 
smooth the bed and rearrange his pillow to make 
more comfortable, and then rubbed his arm and jy 
again. He made no attempt to move or speak and seen 
to be in a state of coma. 

It was two hours before the doctor finally came, }j 
China boy brought him back in the car. 

He came in, a bronzed young-old man, and mace § 
conventional examination. 

“What have you done for him?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” answered Teddy truthfully. “I didn’t ky 
what to do.” 

“Then you did the right thing,” he answered laog 
cally. “Is he your father?” 

“No—my uncle.” 

“There isn’t any reason for sending for a nurse: ¥ 
wont last until she could get here.” 

“How long?” Teddy’s voice was very quiet. 

“A few hours at most.” 

“Can’t you do something?” 

“Nothing but make him comfortable. I wont lew 
you. If you wish, you can send for a nurse. She m 
come in time to relieve me.” 

“Send for one, then,” said Teddy. “I can’t belie 
that there is no hope for him. He was perfectly well aj 
strong yesterday.” 

“Apparently, no doubt. 

“No. He didn’t like modern things. 
the car this summer.” 

“Then if you want a nurse, you'll have to send 
Chinaman. I'll give him the address.” 

“T’d rather, if you please,” said Teddy. 

The doctor took from his pocket a card with a ma 
address and telephone-number on it. “This woman 
come if you send for her, but it will be best to telepls 
ahead from Suisun Station to make sure that she i 
not go out on another case.” 

“Pll send the China boy, and I myself will ride @ 
to the station and telephone. 
think that will be safer.” 


. 


Have you a telephone?” 
He only DOULt 





side was normal, but the right 
side was twisted into the ghast- 


“A good idea,” said the dt 





ly smile that she had seen from 
the door. He tried to speak, 
but evidently he could use only 
one side of his mouth, and the 
words were distorted. 
“Paralysis—all right soon. 
Don’t worry.””’ He emphasized 
the words by a slight pressure 


young woman. 


M ISS JUDSON has written another novel 


as “different” as “Crowns of Tin.” 
this story, she sees life through the eyes of a 
The story will be ready for 
publication in an early issue. 


tor, glad to give her sometit 
to do. “Tell Nurse OBm 
that it is one of Dr. Nortot 
cases.” 

It was the work of oly 
few minutes to send the {il 
boy out again in the car to 
address Dr. Norton had gv@ 


In it, as in 








of the hand she held. 

The China boy had followed her into the room. 

“Drive the car to Suisun and telephone for a doctor,” 
she told him. “Tell him that it’s urgent and he must 
hurry.” 

The China boy went out silently, and she was alone in 
the small, bare room with the sick man. She sat silently 
while outside she heard the Chinaman cranking the car 
and heard it start off down the mountain path. The sound 
threw her into a panic. She had to control an impulse to 
run out and call him back. Suppose Uncle Jim should 
die out there alone with her! : 

She knew nothing about illness. Aside from her mother’s 
headaches and an occasional attack of “nerves” among 
women of the stage, she had never had any experience. 
She realized that Uncle Jim was paralyzed and thought 
vaguely that it must have something to do with circula- 
tion. She rubbed his helpless arm vigorously and even 
tried to massage his twisted face, feeling ashamed of the 
horror which it inspired in her. When she had grown 
so tired that her own muscles ached, she went out and 


After that Teddy went to! 
stables and saddled the horse on which she had expected 
go riding with Uncle Jim that morning. There were? 

two horses in the big stables now, where a year bel 
there had been five. Uncle Jim had probably sold tm 
of them when he bought the car. The ride to Suisun 
tion was a short one. She telephoned to the nurse! 

asked her to be in readiness when the China boy amis 
and then rode back to the Lodge. 


URING her absence Dr. Norton had moved 4 0 
from the hall into the bedroom; on this he had ral’ 
the conventional sick-room bottles, glasses and therm 
eter. It comforted Teddy to see them, because It! 
her feel that something was being done. She © 
that in some marvelous manner the bed had been re 
and Uncle Jim placed in a more comfortable attitude 
“He is sleeping,” Norton told her. 
“He will wake again?” It was more a demand that 
question. . 
“Yes, probably—I gave him (Continued om pages 
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aH. E'S in France now, is Duncan McVeigh McElligott, but here’s where 
his military training really began: a joyous turning backward of Time in his 
flight, recorded by the author of “The Mystery of the Six Dessert-plates.” 


SOYAL HEARTS 


and TRUE 


By EUGENE WOOD 


Illustrated by 
WILLIAM DONAHEYT 


General jail-delivery has taken place at half-past 

three that afternoon, and the only string to a fel- 
low’s leg, “home-work,” is so elastic that it will stretch to 
Monday morning. ; 

Friday evening a fellow can go to the movies. So, on 
a particular Friday evening, in the fifth row back—only 
the little kids choose the very front row—sat Butch Pem- 
berton and Monkey Rayburn and Alanson Kempton and 
Kelly McElligott, and right the next row back of them 
were Master Michael Bacigaluppo and Master Stanley 
Gordon. The melting-pot you read about really begins 
to work only when a father does well enough in the retail 
fruit business or the retail clothing business to be entitled 
to move up “on the Hill,” among the highborn descend- 
ants of the early settlers. 

Stanley and Michael were Damon and Pythias, David 
and Jonathan, Harmodius and Aristogiton; they “ran” to- 
gether. This was partly because of what Matt King 
would call “prope-iniquity,” for they were next-door neigh- 
bors, but more because the two of them, always together, 
made a sort of league to enforce peace. Either one of 
them alone in a strictly American neighborhood would 
have been picked on. 

Anyhow, the gang was all there that Friday night, and 


Picen evening is the nicest evening in the week. 


it was a good show. Any show is more interesting than 


“home-work,” but some are less interesting than others. 
worst of it is, you can’t tell until after you’ve seen 
the show; and when a fellow has only Friday night— 
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biting her pretty black lips. 

















There is an honest and an earnest effort—credit where 


pa due—to keep all on the level of the twelve-year- 
mind, but the producers sometimes rise to the level of 





eighteen-year-old mind, and female at that! 
_So they have a lot of stuff about being in love and hug- 


Ging and everything, and the fellow taking off his hat 
every minute or two 


; to show what a good-looker he is, 
close-ups” of the girl walling her eyes around and 
: Reels and reels of that stuff 
ve sometimes, just reels and reels, and pages and 


‘ 


eats of reading. And nobody getting killed. 


oe is Friday night was a good one. “Loyal Hearts 
Tue” was the name of it. It was all about the war— 


one, but the one before it, the one that Lance 


‘mpton’s grandpa fought i 
i, ght in, and, well, pretty near every- 
“)% grandpa, The reason they had it that war and not 








Before the war began, Lance had had 
this preparedness idea. He took and 
sae a lawn-mower over and wired a 
length of old stovepipe on it for a cannon. 


this one was that—well, Duncan McVeigh McElligott II, 
or Kelly, who may now get his mail addressed “John 
Smith, American Expeditionary Forces,” was then only 
twelve’ years old and small for his age. 

There were soldiers marching fast! Oh, fast—fast as 
a robin jumping! And there was President Lincoln mak- 
ing the Gettysburg address in a black-and-white barred 
“breakfast” shawl to an immense concourse of forty or 
fifty extra people; and there were Unions and Rebels 
fighting in battle—oh, a dandy battle, with fellows loading 
cannons and shooting them off, with lots of smoke, and the 
captain waving his sword and telling them to do it again; 
and Ed Priest, who helps with the music, would hit the 
bass-drum hard every time the cannon would go off, and 
the cannon-man didn’t have anything on only just but his 
pants and shoes, no shirt or collar or even necktie. And 
every once in a while they’d take and hitch up a team of 
horses to the tail-end of the cannon and go somewhere 
else to fight, and the way that team of horses would snake 
that there cannon around a bend in the road—gentlemen! 
And the driver cracking his whip, and the Rebels shooting 
shells at ’em, and the shells would explode right ’nunder 
the horses, and old Ed would go “Blump!’” on the bass- 
drum, and the horses would lope right ahead just as if they 
weren’t afraid! 

Gur-reat! Had everybody hollering. It was so excit- 
ing. 

There was a girl in the picture. That’s something you 
have to put up with. But she wasn’t so bad, because she 
made out she was a boy. She dressed up in pants and 
put her hair up under a hat, and rode straddle of a horse 
to carry a letter to General Grant to tell him that the 
Rebels were coming and for him to look out for ’em. 

And there were two fellows that wanted the girl. One 
of them was a Union, arid he took off his hat every chance 
he got. And the other fellow was all the time scowling 
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Loyal Hearts angq 





and hunching up | 
his shoulders and | 
clinching his fists. 
He was crazy 
about the girl, but 
when she found 
out he was a 
Southern sympa- 
thizer, and he tried 
to kiss her, she 
hauled off and 
slapped him good 
and proper. Every- 
bodyclapped 
when she did that. 
But here’s a funny 
thing: that made 
him want to marry 
her more _ than 
ever! Wouldn't 
you think they’d 
have more sense? 





The gang was all there that Friday night, and it was a good show. There were Unions 
Rebels fighting in battle——oh, a dandy battle, with fellows loading cannons and toa 
ptain wary 


them off, with lots of smoke, and the cai 
his sword. 





If the fellow 
that got his face 
slapped could only get the other fellow (the one that was 
always taking off his hat and getting so many slow close- 
ups), if he could only get him in bad, then there would be 
more chance for kim, don’t you see? So this Southern 
sympathizer fellow, he stole the plans for the fortress and 
did it in such a way as to make it look as if the other 
fellow, the Union fellow, had done it. 

Well, it happened that the Union fellow was sent on spy 
duty. So of course he had to dress up in Rebel uniform. 
It showed him hiding in the bright moonlight right under 
the window of the house where General Lee and the other 
Rebel generals were talking over what they’d do. So 
the Union fellow took off his hat awhile, and then he wrote 
it down what they said. And then he beat it. And be- 
fore he could change his clothes and go tell General Grant 
what it was that General Lee was going to do, didn’t the 
Unions catch him! So they tried him by court-martial, 
a whole lot of generals with swords and everything, and 
not only was he caught in Rebel uniform, but all this 
about stealing the plans of the fortress was put over on 
him. So they found him guilty and condemned him to be 
shot at sunrise. There was a reading that said: “J am 
innocent!!!” and a close-up that showed him working his 
mouth so it said: “Z am innocent!!!’ And he shut his 
eyes and laid his head back and kind of shuddered it and 
everything, but that was all the good it did him. They 
found him guilty just the same. 

So the next thing was, there was a gang of soldiers and 
a captain leading him out to where they were going to 
shoot him. And Miss De Wees, that used to give piano 
lessons but doesn’t any more because she plays for the 
movies—Miss De Wees started up that solemn piece they 
play for funerals: “Tump! Tump! Ta-ra-ow! Tilly- 
ump, te-ump te-ong!” ; 

And the fellow wanted to stop and take one last look 
at his beloved country before they shot him full of holes. 
So the captain let him stop, and he looked all round on 
earth and sky, in every direction but one, and kind of 
sighed and shook his head. If he’d only looked in that 
one direction, he’d have seen that there was somebody way 
off yonder riding toward him and waving something white. 
But he didn’t. Nobody did. So he let the captain and 
the soldiers take him to the place where they were going 
to shoot him. And they had the grave all dug so that 
when he fell dead he’d fall over into it, and they wouldn’t 
have to do anything only shovel the dirt in on top of him. 

And all this time, this somebody on horseback was just 
a-comin’—buckity, buckity, buckity—over fences and 
everything. And the captain wanted to tie a handkerchief 


over his eyes so’s he wouldn’t see when they shot li 
but he said no, he feared not to face death, for hey 
innocent! ! ! 

And all the time this person on horseback was comi 
nearer! 

And the captain said, “Ready!” or at least, they print 
out the word. And you could see who it was that was 
the horse riding so fast. It was the girl! 

And the captain said: “Aim!” And you could see shem 
waving some kind of a paper. And oh, a person kind 
hunched in his chair to make her go faster, because them 
wasn’t a minute to spare. A minute? Not a se 
scarcely. For just as he started to say “Fi—” hers 
was, and she jumped down off the horse and showed 
paper, and there was reading that said: “Reprievedlll 

So they didn’t shoot him. So that was all right. 

So the next thing was, this other fellow that had 
plans of the fortress was sneaking out through the wo 
so as to give the plans to General Lee, sneaking along 
sneaking along, with his head juked out, taking a-hold 
a tree, and looking back over his shoulder, and m 
ing a quick jump and taking hold of the next tree 
looking back over his shoulder. And a couple | 
Unions were coming along, and kind of said to hit 
“What’s this? What’s this?” And he was proud a 
haughty with them and told them not to get fresh wil 
him, because he was an officer. So they wanted himi 
show his papers to prove he was an officer. So he to 
out his papers and proved he was an. officer, and att 
dentally he pulled out another paper, and it fell oni 
ground. He covered it with his foot so quick they didil 
see it at first, and they were going to let him go (the 
were two or three close-ups of the foot with the pa 
under it); but finally they spied it, and there they 
him. For that paper was the plans of the fortress! 

And everybody said: “Aha!” 

So, by that time, he had got so he was kind of so 
he had betrayed his country. And where they were ™# 
kind of on the edge of a cliff, like, and a tree hangm 
out over. So they had a rope, and they took and tied @ 
end of it to the tree-limb, and the other one aro 
neck. They tied his arms first, though. And they wet 
going to push him off the cliff, but he said no, he 
brought this all on himself. So he said: “I die at 
death!” and jumped off. ail 

And you could see him hanging there a little while,® 
then they showed him hanging to the tree from dows 
the valley under the cliff—hanging there a 
there. 


nang 
















It was a splendid show that Friday night. “Loyal 
Mearts and True” was the name of it. — 
Oh, sure! The other fellow got the girl. 
Sa’ going home that night, the fellows in the gang, 
Butch Pemberton and Lance Kempton and Monkey Ray- 
burn and Kelly McElligott and Mike and Stan were all 
go glad it was a good show, and were hollering “Bang- 
bang!” most of the way home, and they made it up they’d 
all be over to Lance Kempton’s the next afternoon and 
play in the barn. ‘ 
Lance Kempton had a bully barn. It was even bullier 
when Lance’s Grandpa Elliott was alive. Mr. Elliott was 
a great man for horses. He kept two of them, and a cow 
too. So the haymow was all full of deep hay that you 
could dig down into, and there were feed-boxes and bran- 
barrels to hide behind when you were playing sheep-in- 
the-pen till pretty near everybody had been caught, and 
then you'd slip out and knock down the bye, and the fel- 
low that was it would have to catch them all over again. 
But one day the horses ran away with Lance’s Grandpa 
Elliott and killed him, and Mr. Kempton sold them and 
the cow too, and bought an automobile. So the hay was all 
out of the haymow, and it had a nice floor, and it was 
like an upstairs room, only no partition, and just a ladder 






















> shot halle nailed fast to climb up by. And the ground fleor was all 
for he wae cleared out and was empty except when the automobile 

was there, which wasn’t very often, because it was down- 
was conan town most of the time, getting fixed. 

So they started in playing “Loyal Hearts and True,” 
hey printfa like at the show the night before, all the gang except Kelly 
hat wae McElligott. Kelly had his music lesson at two o’clock, 

and he would have got there in time, only he forgot twice 
see shes band running that G is sharped in the key of 
on kinda A, and old Kearney—that’s the one Kelly took 
cause theme of, after Miss De Wees started playing for the 
a secu movies—old Kearney just for spite made Kelly 
» here dame Play the scale in A one hundred times after his 
howed fae Sson—from the bottom to the top and all 
ievediiit™m the way back, with both hands, and make a 
it. mark every time on a piece of paper. He’d 
t had time Make four straight-up-and-down marks like the 
the wom Palings on a gate, and then for the fifth he’d 
along a make a slanting mark like the brace-piece. And 
_ a-hole Kearney went and told Kelly’s mother, and 
‘and mig Kelly had to show twenty gates before she’d let 
+ tree alge Dim go-over to Lance’s and play! Kear- 
couple mm Rey's awful ¢foss. Always picking on a 
| to hinge fellow just because he happens to play a 
roud al black note instead of a white one. And 
fresh wil be makes you sit there and lift one finger 
od him tim 20d then lift another finger, and every- 
o he tok thing. 
and atte So by the time Kelly got there war had been 
Il on tg declared, and they were battling to beat the band. 
rey did € troops were running around the barn and 
go (the charging gallantly and hollering “Bang-beng!” 
rhe pate when they’d shoot, and falling over dead. And 
they hi then they’d get up again and fight more. Well, 


i the fellows in the movie did that; and look, they 

must have had forty or fifty in their army. And 
When you have only five—six when Kelly got 
were Was there—to be General Grant and General Lee, and 


hangif faptains and cannon-men, and horses to pull the 
‘tied on non around, and two armies too, they’ve got 
ound list™ ‘© Set up again after they’re killed. 

hey wett Before the war began, Lance had had this pre- 
he ha essidea. He took and turned a lawn-mower 
traitors “t $0 it would run easy, and wired a length of 






Old « ° . e 
Stove-pipe on it for a cannon. And Mike and Stan 


came together, as they always di 
x , ys did, and got there before the 
others, oa Mike said, “Oh, that’s right,” and went and 
wn-mower. And while he was getting it, Stan 
a to think “Swords!” They were building-a new 







*“*No, I aint goin’ 
tie it up,” mim- 
icked Lance. “‘Aintthey 
anybody goin’ to ever get 
wounded in this war?” 
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house, and he pulled out six nice long laths out of a bundle 
that was just lying around, and some short pieces, and 
Lance got some tacks and tacked the short pieces on cross- 
wise so as to be guards for the swords. 

But after they had been fighting for a while they found 
that the handles of the swords were kind of hard to hold, 
and the swords didn’t have any point. So when Kelly got 
there, and they had to fix it all over who’d be who and 
everything, they wanted Kelly to be a Rebel and make 
it more even, like, because Mike was General Lee and 
Stan was his cannon-man (they didn’t mind being Reb- 
els, for Mike’s father was a Democrat anyhow, and Stan’s 
father was all the time voting for You-chin V. Deps); but 
Kelly said no; he’d suffered enough that afternoon, having 
to play the scale in A all the way up and all the way down 
one hundred times, and he wasn’t going to be a Rebel and 
go against his principles. 

So Mike and Stan both said: “Four against two’s no 
fair, so it aint.” 

And Butch said: “Ah, ya poor fish! You’re goin’ to be 
licked anyways when the war’s over, so what’s the dif?” 

But though Kelly told them, “The Rebels made a gal- 
lant fight against overwhelming odds, didn’t they? Well, 
why not you too?” they both said: “No sir! It aint no 
fair.” 

So Monkey Rayburn said: “Say, listen! I'll be a Rebel. 
I don’t care. It’s only in fun anyways.” 

While they were settling all that, they were whittling 
at their swords, putting a point on them and shaping the 
hand-holds so they would fit the hand, and Kelly said off 
a piece of poetry that he had found gne day when he was 
reading a book about Cortez, and all like that: 


“The hand that slew 
Till it could slay no 
more 
Was glued to the sword- 
hilt 
With Indian gore!” 


“Aw, gee!” exclaimed 
Monkey admiringly, and 
then, “Ouch!” not so ad- 
miringly, for his knife 
had nicked his finger. 

“Don’t waste it! Don’t 
waste it!” cried Lance 
Kempton, for Monkey 
had puthis 

finger in his 

mouth. 
“Just leave 
it bleed. 
Wait a second. 
Be right back.” He 
ran to the back kitchen, 
where, hanging up beside the 
mop, was a bag with clean 
rags in it. So here he came 
with a big long piece, wide as 
your two hands. 

“Ah, ya poor fish!” sneered 
Butch Pemberton. “He don’t 
want all that jist to tie up one 
little cut. I had ’em lots big- 
ger and didn’t tie it up at all.” 

“Aw, shat ap!” retorted 
Lance. “Here, Monk! Leave 
her bleed on this. Ah, shucks! 
Is that all the blood you can make? Squeeze it! Squeeze 
it! You want more’n that.” 

“Aint you goin’ to tie it up?” asked Butch. 

“No, I aint goin’ to tie it up,” mimicked Lance. “Aint 
they anybody goin’ to ever get wounded in this here 
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war? Well, how you goin’ to have ’em wounded without you 
tie a bandage around their forehead and a bloody spot 
right in the middle to show where the bullet went in at? 
You’re a whole lot—you 
think you are.” 

So, before the cut 
dried up, they got quite 
a nice blood-spot on the ine off, you Yankee hire- 
rag, and before anybody lings! I'll jump my own 
else thought of it, Kelly self.” 
hollered: “I choose to be 
wounded soldier!” So 
they let him be that 
a long time. And any- 
way, look at what old 
Kearney did to him, 
making him play the 
scale in A one hundred 
times, after his lesson 
was over, mind you! 

It was a nice bright 
day in late September, 
with a northwest wind 
blowing—just the day 
for a war. Mrs. Kemp- 
ton, out on the front 
porch working button- 
holes, had to go in and 
get something around 
her, but back by the barn, where the 
war was going on with its attendant hor- 
rors of charging galliantly, and waving swords 
and snaking lawn-mower artillery hither and yon, 
and hollering “Bang-bang!” all the time, it kept 
getting hotter and hotter, and there was less and 
less breath to be had at a draw; so Lance Kemp- 
ton said: “Ah, gee, fellows! King’s ex!” 

“Ah, ya poor fish!” jeered Gen. U. S. Butch. 

“That aint what you say when you have a war 
and want to quit till you get rested up. That’s a 
kid way to talk. Who ever heard of ‘King’s excuse’ 
to a war? What they have is, now, army stice.” 

“Whoof! I don’t care whatcha call it,” said Lance. 
“Ptoo! I’m so hot I can’t spit. Oh, golly! I’m all in.” 
He dropped onto the grass. 

“Orderly!” said General U. S. Butch to Lance in his 
most truculent tone, “present my compliments to General 
Lee and tell him—” 

“What’s orderly?” demanded Lance. 

“Why, orderly’s the fellow you order round.” 

“Tt is, eh? Who was your nigger last year? Do it 
yourself, you big fat slob!” said Lance, turning over on 
his back and looking up at the sky. “Gee! I’m hot!” 

“Aye-aye, sir!” said Duncan McVeigh McElligott IT, 
assuming the part of orderly at a moment’s notice. He 
brought his hand up to his head stiffly and hit his right 
foot with his left. Then, pivoting on his toes, he marched 
off through the garden toward the enemy’s forces. 

“Hey! Hey, you!” peremptorily commanded General 
Butch. “Come back here!” 

“What’s the matter now?” Kelly wanted to know. 

“Where’s your flag o’ truce, ya poor fish? I never see 
such a lot 0’ boneheads! You gotta tell ’em every single 
thing! Take your hankacher and wave it!” 

But Kelly undid the bloody bandage, and after he had 
persuaded General Robert E. Mike that the Unions had 
not surrendered, the armistice was agreed upon. 

So they didn’t want to catch cold when they were so 
heated, so they went into the barn, and pretty soon Stan- 
ley said: “Say, listen! When we goin’ to play ‘Loyal 
Hearts and True’?” 

“Well, suffering Cyrus!” exclaimed Monkey Rayburn. 
“Whadda ya think you been playin’?” é 


They tied Lance’s arms 
back,same as Nathan Hale, 
and Lance said: ‘“‘My doom 


is sealed. Don't you shove 


Loyal Hearts ang 


“Yes, but where’s the fellow that gets the girl 
where’s the fellow that don’t get her? And where's § 
girl and everything?” 

“A-a-a-h! We don’t want no stuff a 

a girl!” scorned Butch. 

“Well, anyways,” interposed Mg 
we could have the fellow goin’ tj 
shot, and make out it was another% 

low brought the, now, reprieve, ) 
can leave out the girl part.” 

“All right, then,” said By 

“Stan, you be the messenger, and 
be the—” 

“You'll be one o’ the soldiers jp 
shootin’-squad,” Lance interrupted yj 
cold firmness. “And Kelly’ll be 
captain. You was General Grant alli 

time, and it’s other kids’ turns to} 

something once in a while. This js 
barn, and I guess I got some say.” 
So they tied Lance’s arms with a pig 

of string, same as Nathan Hale, 4 
Stanley went out the back gate so as tol 

a long ways off, and they formed the ex 
tion-squad, and Kelly went “Tum 
Tump-ta-ra-ow!  Tilly-ump, te-wmp, 
ong!” like what Miss De Wees played ti 
night before. And Lance took his last lg 
of earth and sky, all around except om 
toward the back fence. And Lance puti 
things that weren’t in the reading at i 
show, things that he made up out of§ 
own head, about how he was dying fori 
country just the same as on the bloody ba 
tlefield, and he said the only thing th 
made him feel sorry was that he had om 
one life to offer. And he made his yon 
kind of quiver. It wasn’t like a regu 
show where the words are only reading 
words; it was more like the kind of sh 
where they talk all the words. 

Something thrilled in Kelly, who wasm 

only playing the captain but was, as you might # 
“doubling in brass,” for he was the band playing the 

neral-march, and he put all the emotion into it he col 
With real pity in his voice he offered the condemned t 
the bandage for his eyes, and choked when Lance lookedt 
a little and put it aside with a vibrant: ‘No, I have fact 
death on many a battlefield at the enemy’s hands, ani! 
do not fear to face it at the hands of my dear comrais 
who are also fighting to preserve the Union—one a 
inseparable, now and forever!” Oh, a whole long stfit 
of stuff, because there was a wagon going by, and Stank 
couldn’t get over the fence. Butch was motioning fut 
ously for him to hurry up. Lance looked a little outd 
the corner of his eyes, and when he saw Stanley on topd 
the fence, he said with more heartbreak than ever in! 
voice: “Delay not. I die a thousand deaths while wal 
ing for just one.” 

So Kelly gave the order, “Load up your guns!” and the 
firing-squad prepared their lathy instruments of death 
“Read-ay! .... Aim—” 

“Hey, fellows!” shouted Stanley. 
Hey, Mike! Come get me off o’ this! 
caught on a palin’!” 

“Ya poor fish!” scolded Butch when finally Stan # 
loped up, shouting “Reprieve!” and waving a burdom 
leaf. “Y’always go and spoil everything!” 

“Ah, shat ap. Could I help catchin’ my pants on ti 
palin’?” said Stan, no more angry at Butch than he 
at himself. 

So the next thing was the traitor to his country ™ 
ing the plans of the fortress. So Kelly spoke Up, ™ 


“Wait tum minni 
I got my 










By Eugene W ood 
Le ick before anybody else thought of it: “I choose to be 
ne of the fellows that catches him!” And Mike said: “I 
<a to be the other one.” : : 
“Yes, but who’s goin’ to be the traitor to his country? 
“Stan, you be the fellow that stole the 


Stuff ah 





ed Mom Butch —r. ain “Kither one. They’re both the same. And don’t let me 
oin’ ty ime plans to the Tortres®. ill blaming his misadven- _ be there very long, will you? And,” says Lance in a thrill- 
another i “J will not,” said Stanley, sti aming his misadven c ; Ty g, you? And,’ : y 

“ n Butch. “Not for you I wont.” ing voice, “tell Laura to marry Jack under the old Stars 
rieve, no k? Ah, come on, you haint been anything but and Stripes! I die a traitor’s death!” And he edged off 
at ; — : the platform. The rope stretched a good bit. It slipped 
er ad} a and gettin’ licked all the time when we could just off the pulley too. So Kelly had to stoop down to get 
et, as well have licked you fellows. Be it yourself. We let hold of Lance’s wrist to feel his pulse, and that pushed 
diers ; u be General Grant all the afternoon.” Lance out so Kelly couldn’t reach him. 

“on “Lance, you be the fellow that stole the plans.” Lance was kicking hard and trying to climb back onto 
Ta : “Aw!” protested Lance, “I was the other fellow. I the platform, but he couldn’t get his feet up high enough, 
4 tal can’t be both of ’em, can I? You do it, Butch.” and he was spinning so, and Mike tried to undo the knot 
a I “Well, I would,” said Butch, clearing his throat, “only at the other end that it was fastened with, but he couldn’t 
This & I'm kind of heavy and—” get it undone. And he kept saying: “Gesu Maria! Gesu 
arr «y’aint afraid, are you?” Maria!” over and over again. And Kelly, trying to reach 
ih , “No, I aint afraid: only—” for Lance, fell down on the floor where the others were. 
Sore. “Only a? Looking up at the strangling boy, Butch was smitten 
eo “Say, listen!” cried Butch, struck with a bright idea. with sudden panic and cried: “Beat it!” 

1 the eal “If we jist only had a dummy man, a suit of clothes all : ; ee 
| “Tyga stuffed with straw, and a false-face on him, and gloves to HAT makes you so still this evening?” asked Mr. 
alll MI his sleeves!” McElligott at dinner. “Are you trying to remem- 
laved § “Yes, but we aint got no dummy man, so whatcha ber that little boys should be seen and not heard? That’s 
ts ne aille goin’ to do?” Lance asked. “That was a really man they* only when there’s company.” : 
a had last night.” Kelly smiled a sickly smile and looked at his plate. 
ance patie “Yes, but they didn’t hang the really man only just but Please excuse me,” he said, and left the table. 
ing at ag 20 instant. What they had when they showed it from Kelly walked out onto the front porch. Through the 
out of aE the under side of the cliff was a dummy man, because I dusk the boy could see the V of brass buttons as the 
ring for “mm took notice to the way its legs flapped.” policeman made his perfunctory round. Kelly’s heart 
‘ood wie “Well, we needn’t hang him jist only but an instant,” thumped loudly as he waited for the officer to come for 
thine tame Said Kelly. “Aw, come on, Butch!” him and take him off to jail. But the man walked on. 
: had Ma “Hmp!” said Butch. The coid sweat stood out on the boy. 
> his welt © “Yaint afraid, are ya?” _ He got out his “home-work,” as if it were a peace-offer- 
a tenis ‘No, I aint afraid, but— Wonder what time it is.” ing. But all that he could think of was the feel of Alanson’s 
ly sain Oh, well,” said Lance impatiently, “if that’s the way body swinging away, whirling from his finger-tips. He fled 
‘dof sen Youre goin’ to act and spoil everything, I’ll be the traitor in to practice. But beating against the even accents of the 
myself. A lot of ’fraidy-cats!” scale, he felt the solemn pulses of “The Funeral March.” 5 
ho wall So the others stayed down on the ground floor while He began to pick it out for himself. Beebe 
might sqm Luce and Kelly and Mike climbed up the ladder to the His mother and father, under the drop-light in 
ing the empty mow, and Kelly and Mike pretended to hide in the library, looked at each other questioningly. 
+ he cml one comer while Lance, he went sneaking along and sneak- : rll go,” she signaled, and she went swiftly to him. 
mned mila 28 along through the woods toward the enemy’s lines, and Duncan, dear!” she said tenderly. With a wild 
‘Tooked wi 2! of a sudden out jumped Mike and Kelly! burst of weeping the boy clung to her. . : 
have facie ‘Hey! Whatcha doin’ here?” they said. cq {und presently with a choking cry, he said: 
ids, an. What’s it to you?” asked Lance, drawing himself up Lance! Lance Kempton!” 
— to his full height. oy es, darling. What did Alanson do?” 
_one ale. Whole lot,” said Mike; and Kelly said: “We’re here “He’s dead!” ; 
ong sti to defend our country from foes within as “Dead? I didn’t know he was sick.” 

d Stanlg well as foes without.” “He’s dead! We were playing over there in his 
: ine fal “T am an officer!” said Lance. barn, and he—he got hung!” Stumblingly he told 
-Y -° 1d _.40W Us your papers to prove it,” the story. 

de id Mike. “Call up the Kemptons, quick!” she called to her 
Be) eM So Lance took out the burdock leaf husband. “An accident to Alanson!” 

He and gave it to them, and dropped an- “The line is busy!” cried Mr. McElligott, exasper- 
i other leaf he had and put his foot on it ated, and ran out the front door. 

» and ti fight quick, and Mike and Kelly made The line was busy, because other homes were tele- 
‘of death out they didn’t see it till after they said j phoning too. Other weeping boys had broken down 

0 his officer papers were all right,and then / and told their mothers the same story. 

rnin Mike said: “Hello! What’s that you’ve : In one home, though, a mother was saying: “I 
, “apis ©. Your foot on? Leave us have a don’t know what it was! Something told me: 
my at that,” he said. “By ‘Run to the barn quick!’ I had one of Robert’s 
Stan pl heavens,” he said, “it’s the plans of * old razor-blades cutting buttonholes, and I kept 

onli the fortress. Traitor! You must... : ha had it in my hand. Oh, I’m so thankful! I thought 

tlie!” That movie a mu. se I’d never get through the rope. Oh, I’m so thank- 

So the block-and- ere ia ful! Something told me! I can’ for 

ts ont ock-and-fall that Lance’s g a. SCE: 
aM ‘ pa Elliott had to hoist things with was still there; it. Just in time I was, the doctor said.” 


% they took one end of the rope and made a slip-knot 
put it over Lance’s head, and the other end they tied 
W one of the rafters. And they tied Lance’s arms_back, 
® as Nathan Hale, and the other time, and Lance 


try sie 
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said: “My doom is sealed. Don’t you shove me off, you 
Yankee hirelings! I'll jump my own self. And say, 
Kelly,” he said out of one side of his mouth, “you be the 
doctor and feel my pult and pronounce me dead.” 

“Which pult?” asked Kelly. 



















When Lance got so he was about again, he said to Kelly: 
“That movie fellow must ha’ had some kind of a iron 
collar on. You know?. It’s kind o’ sore around there 
yet.” 














[ F you had only one week to 
live, and if the way you lived, 
during its course, could have no 
effect on your hereafter, with 
whom would you choose to 
spend that single week of life? 


GOLD 
TLATE 


By 
ALBERT 
PAYSON 

TERHUNE 


Illustrated by 
J. HENRY 


SUALLY (in accepted 
| | fiction-standards, at 

least) the bridegroom 
degenerates with time into a 
ploddingly unresponsive busi- 
ness man who takes his wife for 
granted and neglects her—or 
seems to neglect her. Then, at 
the acme of the wife’s sad dis- 
illusion, along comes the Other 
Man, who has everything her 
humdrum husband lacks. Then 
any one of several things may 
happen. 

For example, the clod of a 
husband may die at the con- 
venient moment. Or he may 
turn out to be no clod at all, but a patient hero whose 
true worth the fortunate woman discovers just in time. 
Or the wooer may prove so worthless that the husband 
shines by contrast. Or she may elope with the Other Man 
-—and later come back (preferably in a snowstorm) to her 
big-hearted spouse. 

These, and any of a half-dozen other probable wind-ups, 
may crown the apex of the eternal triangle. Not one of 
the whole accepted lot was brought into use in the tri- 
angle composed of Mildred Sayre, her husband Mark 
Sayre, and Rolf Kingdon—which is a reason why their 
story may be worth the telling. 

Mark was not plodding; he was not neglectful; he was 
not unfaithful. Mildred had no desire to be anything but 
a good and loving wife to him. Rolf Kingdon was not a 
scoundrel or a seducer. He did not even have a black 
mustache. 

But after five years of married life Mark waxed suc- 
cessful in business. His business did not keep him at the 
office longer than of yore. But it kept him oftener on 


“I challenge you to give up your London trip and offer your services, to-day, to the Government 
at once to France 


I'll do the same thing.” 


Broadway. This fact by itself did not seem to tim 
the Sayres’ domestic peace, for Mark took his wit 
Broadway with him. 

He did not spend hours every night with somes 
at a cabaret while his patient little wife sat at ™ 
alone, weepingly mending baby’s socks. There WS 
baby; and Mildred was her husband’s chum on al 
outings. 

Ever. since Mark’s law-business had begun to tabe 
theatrical turn, this Broadway phase had been am 
part of it. Managers, playwrights, actors and 
Way celebrities of various sorts were numbered amoig 
clients. Such folk are decidedly profitable to a yous 
torney; let a man once win the name of being4® 
theatrical lawyer, and his fortune is well-nigh 
he is in demand for a hundred special jobs that? 
from contract-making to contract-breaking. Theatét 
ple flock to him with their woes. 

But. as Mark Sayre well understood, such a4 
is not acquired in the cozy living-room of a flat %, 
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thing 
of the former easily consoled them for the unrealized Inss 
sof the latter. 


i ( Plate 


altogether, in court or in office. It is a thing to be bol- 
stered up and added to, after office-hours. A theatrical 
lawyer must become known to his future clients. He must 

mt their haunts. For the folk of the playhouse 
world are far more prone to engage the services of a man 
whom they meet or at least see frequently than those of a 
man whom they have never seen and whom they know 
only by vague repute. It was by mingling with the 
Broadway crowd, for instance, that Abe Hummel] and 
Charles Brooke and many another lawyer of wealth and 
fame laid the corner-stone of success. 

Yes, Broadway meant clients to Mark. So he went 
where business interest called him. And as I have said, 
Mildred went along. 

Mildred was the type of wife a man would be proud 
to be seen with—especially on Broadway. She was an 
asset, not only in looks and figure and the way she 

her clothes, but in charm of manner too: she was 
both pretty and likable. Her presence helped attract 
to Mark. And she herself reveled in this new gay 
life of theirs and in the jolly novelty of it all, nearly 
as much as in the new-found prosperity of which it was a 


The Sayres had never been poor. Even when they 

married, Mark had a fair law-practice—enough to keep 

them in comfort and supply them with a few luxuries. 

But they had had rather few friends. Those few were 

of a@ quiet sort. And the Sayres themselves had lived 

quietly. Home evenings had been the rule. Now such 
were the rare exception. 

We are credibly informed by the late Mr. John H. Payne 
(his statement being transmitted through countless shrill 
sopranos, goose-neck tenors, barroom quartets and “last 
dance” orchestras) that “there’s no place like home.” 
Payne told the truth. The 
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(Gold and gold plate are equally bright, equally gor- 
geous to look upon and—until some busybody comes pot- 
tering around with a vial of acid—equally precious. In 
this they typify the resemblance between happiness and 
a good time.) 

The Broadway crowd—the Sayres mingled with the 
most desirable element of it—was a refreshing change 
from the couple’s somewhat uninspiring set of old-time 
friends. There was a sparkle, a careless gayety, a dis- 
regard for fusty old conventions, about these new acquaint- 
ances that took the Sayres by storm. Theater first-nights, 
too, and little Bohemian frolics and merry suppers, made 
the two look back almost with disgust to the earlier eve- 
nings when Mark had read aloud while Mildred sewed, 
and when, along about ten o’clock, Mark had been wont 
to yawn and to remark: 

“Well, little girl, it’s getting late, and to-morrow’s com- 
ing. Let’s hit the hay, sha’n’t we?” 

And this at ten o’clock—at the hour when Broadway 
was just beginning to sit up and take notice! 


OLF KINGDON had written three successful plays. 

A man from somewhere in Oregon had sued him for 
allegedly stealing the idea of the third and most successful 
of them. Mark Sayre had defended Kingdon, and had not 
only routed the Oregon man’s claim in court, but had 
cleared his client of any faintest plagiaristic stigma. This 
had begun the close acquaintanceship between Kingdon 
and the Sayres. 

Betty Towers was a fluffily dainty little wisp of an 
actress who had won her way to stardom before she was 
twenty-six. She changed managers somewhat abruptly; 
and the cast-off manager brought breach-of-contract suit 
against her. Mark Sayre defended Betty and won the 
case for her. Whereat she sued 
the same manager in an effort 





alteration in their home life bee 9 ————— = 


gan to have its effects on Mark 


to obtain an accounting for her 





and Mildred Sayre—though so 
gradually that neither of them 
was aware of it. Once they had 
been all in all to each other. 
Each had had to rely wholly 
on the other for companionship, 
for sympathy, for amusement. 
After 4 long day at the office, 
Mark had hurried eagerly home 
to where Mildred, after an 
equally long day of solitude, as 
eagerly awaited him. And their 
home evenings, alone together, 
had always been a delight to 
them both. 

Now, far oftener than not, 
they dined in public, spent the 
evening at some theater and 
went to supper afterward—all 
in the company of others. Or 
else they dined and spent the 
evening with groups of their 
new Broadway friends. 


his list. 


new novel— 


CO. HENRY said there were only three cities 
worth while as backgrounds for American fiction 
—New York, New Orleans and San Francisco. 
If he were alive to-day he would add Detroit to 
For there we have the magic city of 
the twentieth century, the city that has grown 
faster than any other, the city where fortunes 
have been made and spent as never before. 


The man to put Detroit into a novel is at 
hand. Clarence Budington Kelland grew as a 
writer in the same startling fashion that Detroit 
grew. With his novels “Sudden Jim” and “The 
Source” he has taken rank with the leaders. 
His distinct and distinctive achievement is his 


“THE HIGHFLYERS” 


which tells the story of Detroit in war-time. It 
begins as a serial in our next—the July — issue, 
on sale June twenty-third. 


share in the profits of a play she 
had helped him finance. This 
second suit was longer and 
more involved than the first, 
and required frequent consulta- 
tions—sometimes at luncheon, 
sometimes in dressing-room— 
between lawyer and client. 

Mildred was not at all jeal- 
ous. She would not have dared 
to be, even if the idea had oc- 
curred to her,—which it did 
not,—because she dreaded ridi- 
cule, above all things, and she 
knew Broadway was forever 
laughing at the jealous rages of 
some poor spouse or other. Jeal- 
ousy—about as pleasant a sen- 
sation as malignant cancer—has 
been from time immemorial a 
theme for laughter. 

Broadway, by example and 
by precept, had taught Mildred 








Of old, Mildred had come 
owntown, every Saturday, 
fo lunch with her husband. These restaurant lunches 
had occasions to be looked forward to all week. Now 
Mark was forever lunching with theatrical clients—of both 
sexes—or calling on them, in the line of business, on his 
Way home. Mildred, too, had dozens of luncheon- and 

and matinée-engagements. 
tg poutse, they were having a royally good time; and if 
pod times” and “happiness” do not mean the same 
» Neither of the Sayres knew it. And -the abundance 





to look philosophically on life 
and to smile tolerantly on 
things that once would have set her athrill with modest 
horror. Broadway had taught things to Mark as well. The 
two were not faithless to each other. They still were open 
and aboveboard in all things. But without the knowledge 
of either, they had slowly drifted miles apart. The dazzle 
of their new life, thus far, blinded them to the fearsome dis- 
tance that had widened between them. 

Rolf Kingdon made no secret whatever of his belief that 
Mildred was the most delightful woman on earth. Openly 
he sought her society, anywhere and everywhere he could 
obtain it. In former days such frank admiration would 
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Her pose was as unstudiedly graceful as it was unconventional. ‘At her feet sat Rolf Kingdon. He was looking up with rapt adoration into the flushed haces 
him. Mark, at the threshold, stared open-mouthed at the artistic tableau. 
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have startled Mildred, but its very frankness now set her 
at her ease. ~ being only mortal, she thoroughly en- 
‘ man’s homage. 
anger not object in the least. He had as little 
lousy in his make-up as had Mildred. Moreover, he 
did not at all fear the arts of a rival who was so amazingly 
open in his methods. He made Rolf welcome whenever 
they met—which was often. And Mildred did as much 
ty Towers. 
eee en odd arrangement, all around—or would have 
been 0, elsewhere than on Broadway. But everybody en- 
joyed it, and it existed wholly without sin. In this way 
the best—or worst—-part of a year danced by. 

A woman may look into her mirror every day for a 
decade without discovering the faint wrinkles that have 
been there all along. A man may brush his hair thrice 
daily for an indefinite period without noting that it is 
thinning and acquiring gray flecks. Then a shaft of light, 
an accidental word or chance look or any of a dozen other 
trivial causes will serve to reveal to the victims the 
wrinkles or the condition of the hair. 

So it was with the Sayres. Dancing along their new and 
enticing road, neither of them realized the gulf that was 
ever growing wider between them. Neither noted any 
of a hundred other equally important things, until one 
day in the very early spring of 1917. 

The Sayres did not meet at breakfast that morning. 
They seldom breakfasted together nowadays. Mildred 
was seeking to avert the ravages of late hours by sleeping 
until nine every day and then having a roll and a cup of 
chocolate in bed. Mark had gotten into a way of rising 
at eight-thirty and of dropping in at the Lambs’ Club 
for breakfast. Thus husband and wife—they had sep- 
arate bedrooms now, in their new and larger apartment— 
seldom met before evening. 

To-day Mark breakfasted as usual at the Lambs’. He 
had a business appointment there, for nine-thirty, and 
had left word at his office the day before that he would 
not go downtown until eleven or later. 

At half-past ten, as he was leaving the Lambs’, he re- 
called that he had left in the inner pocket of his evening 
coat a little sheaf of letters he would need in preparing a 
case on which he was to begin work this afternoon. So he 
hailed a taxi that had just deposited a fellow-member on 
the Forty-fourth Street curb in front of the Lambs’, and 
he drove home at top speed for the missing letters. 

He had been up very late the night before. He had eaten 
too much, and sharp indigestion had robbed him of his 
night’s rest. Breakfast had been tasteless, to his abused 
palate. And his interview, after it, had been annoyingly 
unsatisfactory. Besides, he had been foolish enough to let 
himself become excited over a noisy patriotic wrangle as to 
certain minor details in the war. His further annoyance 
of the forgotten letters was the climax. Mark’s ordinarily 
steady temper frayed all at once, at every one of its many 
edges, and his tired nerves went raw. Thus it was a de- 
idedly cranky Mark Sayre who presently let himself into 
his flat and hurried crossly down the hallway to his own 
foom im search of the evening coat and its contents. 


HE passed the open door of his wife’s little sitting- 
toom as he went. Mechanically he glanced in. Then 
Mil- 
red sat, or “ognal reclined, on a short couch between the 
; @ was wearing a boudoir-cap over her pret- 

tily disordered hair. and her slender body was. swathed in 
lacy pink-and-white negligee. One Turkish-slippered 


he came to a dead halt and stood there glowering. 


a 

foot showed from under a hem of the wrapper. She 
‘ intensely dainty and adorable, with the golden 

morning sunlight playing over her bronze hair. Her loung- 

Byres Was as graceful as it was unconventional. 

"es her feet, on a floor-cushion, sat Rolf Kingdon. He 
looking up with rapt adoration into the flushed face 
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bending above him. As Mark, at the threshold, stared 
open-mouthed at the artistic tableau before him, Rolf 
caught both Mildred’s hands in his own, exclaiming hotly: 

“T tell you I can’t help it. It’s stronger than I am. I 
had to tell you! Can’t you care, at all, my glorious sweet- 
heart? Doesn’t it mean anything to you?” 

All his soul was in his voice. Mildred’s big eyes glowed 
mistily. Her flower face was deep-flushed. Her breath 
came fast. She opened her trembling lips to make answer. 

Before she could speak, she caught sight of Mark Sayre 
standing just within the doorway, his first stupid blankness 
of visage slowly merging into white rage. 

“Mildred!” pleaded Rolf, a world of yearning in his tone 
and look. “Mildred! My wonder-girl! Tell me!” 

Then it was that he saw she was no longer looking ten- 
derly down at him, but over his head at something behina 
him—also that the soft flush of her cheeks had reddened 
to crimson and that her eyes were wide and scared. Rolf 
turned his own head to see what ghost had startled her. 
And he beheld something ten thousand times as terrifying 
(to a lover) as all the ghosts that ever walked—namely, 
a husband. 


INGDON was on his feet in one bound—even sooner 
than the woman. 

And so, for a tiny wordless space the three stood—the 
world-old triangle, each battle-line waiting for ine other 
to open fire. From the window-cage Mildred’s canary be- 
gan to sing in futile, irritating shrillness. Then Mark Sayre 
spoke. Despite the blind anger that was rising within him, 
or perhaps because of it, he spoke with a chill slowness that 
was almost a stage drawl and that was as unconscious as 
it seemed affected. 

“Kingdon,” he said, “I don’t know when Mrs. Sayre 
changed her reception-hours to ten-thirty a. mM. And I 
don’t know when she changed her ordinary receiving cos- 
tume for bedroom clothes. I don’t know when; and 1 
don’t care to discuss why. But this is my apartment, not 
yours. And I must ask you to clear out of it as soon as 
you can—to clear out and keep out. Please don’t make us 
both ridiculous by forcing me to kick you out.” 

“Mark!” cried Mildred in sharp protest. 

But Rolf waved her impatiently aside, as she would 
have stepped toward her husband. His own face clay- 
white, but his jaw and eyes steady, Kingdon faced his host. 

“T love her,” he said with no show of emotion. “I have 
always loved her. I suppose everybody knows that. I 
never told her till to-day. I never expected to tell her. I 
didn’t call here this morning to tell her. I came to say 
good-by. I had a cable, an hour ago, calling me in a hurry, 
to London. Seeger is putting on my play, “The Capture,’ 
over there, a month earlier than he planned to. I can get 
a boat that sails at noon. He’s arranged the passports and 
everything for me. I don’t know when I'll be back. I 
dropped in here to say good-by to both of you. You had 
gone; Mildred wasn’t up. When I sent word why I had 
come and how soon I must start for the boat, she didn’t 
waste time in elaborate dressing, but came in here to see 
me as quickly as she could. I tried to keep my mouth 
shut, but it was no use. You see, I was going away for so 
long. And all at once, I—” 

“Mildred,” calmly interposed Mark, “suppose you go 
and get dressed. Your—Kingdon may enjoy such cos- 
tumes around the house in mid-morning. I don’t. So—” 

“It’s just as respectable as the things Betty Towers 
wears, lots of times, when you go to her dressing-room at 
the Olympia!” flared Mildred. 

“Please go and get some clothes on,” said her husband 
in civil disgust. 

She hesitated, looking from him to Kingdon. 

“Don’t worry,” went on Mark. “I’m not going to muss 
up your sitting-room with him. Since you interfered-when 
I told him to let him stay for a minute longer. There 
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is something I’d like to say to him. Now go and get 
dressed, please.” 

Despite herself, the masterfulness of his manner im- 
pressed her. Moreover the pretty negligee which she had 
thought entirely proper for the impromptu caller to see now 
began to seem to her an all-but-shameless garment. She 
hurried out. 


i ee did not speak until Mildred’s light footfalls 
died away down the hall. He was thinking, and 
thinking fast, his irritated mind and nerves somehow spur- 
ring his mentality to an odd clearness. Rolf stood his 
ground, alert and outwardly composed, though his hands 
were clenched tight. 

A husband is perhaps the most dreadful of all mortal 
foes, to the man who regards him primarily as a husband. 

“Kingdon,” presently began Mark with that same drawl- 
ing slowness and impersonal manner, “this is the oldest 
situation on the stage. It’s been handled in every way, 
there, from sordid 


Gold Dh 


I saw here to-day when I came home at an hour you jy 


thought I was downtown. 


That’s a weapon the hush 


always has in stock. Any jury on earth would acquit ng 


But it would mean a filthy scandal. 
And it would damn Mildred. She doesn} 
So we'll have to Zive that w? 

Rolf, albeit he wags ay 


law practice. 
deserve damning—yet. 
He spoke with real regret. 


It would wreck 


thing but a coward, found it hard to choke back a sighy 


relief. Sayre went on: 


“Or I could follow the prevailing Broadway custom 
such cases and sue you for an ungodly big lot of da 
But that wouldn’t give Mildred back to me. Besides, | 


don’t need your cash or want it. 


I’ve plenty of my om 


And the effect on Mildred’s reputation would be almostg 
bad as if I shot you or threw you out of the window, § 
you see, that wouldn’t be a satisfaction to me, either, Ay 
it certainly won’t satisfy me to let you go scot-free,” 
Rolf had much ado to keep from fidgeting. This stolidly 
judicial preamble was beginning to get on his nerves, 





low comedy to blank- 
verse tragedy. But 
it’s never been dealt 
with in a way that 
seems, to me, ade- 
quate. Have you 
any suggestions?” 

Puzzled at the 
grave yet half-flip- 
pant manner of the 
husband, and by his 
strangely calm 
words, Rolf made 
shift to blurt out: 

“T am ready to 
give you any satis- 
faction you demand, 
if that is what 
you—” 

“You read that in 
a book,” said Mark 
wearily. “Now sup- 
pose we talk sense— 
especially since you 
say you must start 
so soon for your 
boat. You talk about 
giving me ‘satisfac- 
tion.’ I don’t see 
quite how you are 
going to deliver the 
goods; for as I un- 
derstand it, ‘satisfac- 
tion’ means some- 
thing that will sat- 
isfy me—something 
that will satisfy me 
for what you have 
stolen, or tried to 
steal from me. So I, 
and not you, should 
be the person to 
name the sort of sat- 
isfaction I want. Is 
that logical?” 





A theatrical lawyer must 

become known to his future 

clients. He must frequent 
their haunts. 








“Of course,” stiffly 
agreed Rolf.“ But—” 

“Good! Since we agree on that, the rest should be sim- 
ple. I have, in effect, your promise to grant me any form 
of satisfaction I demand. The only thing left is for me to 
choose what form I want it in. Of course, I could murder 
you out of hand—which would be the most complete satis- 
faction of all. Then I’d merely have to tell the jury what 


got to fight. 
same chances. 
tion that I demand. 
death!” 

“Certainly!” sneered Rolf. 


You’ve got to die. 


I have your pledge to give me the Sau 
Well, I demand a duel O73 


found Mark’s mon 
mental calmness 
only a little short ¢ 
maddening. 

“Which brings g 
by long-winded 
stages to the final 
sort,” prosed Sayre 
“A hundred yeas 
ago I could hw 
challenged you toa 
duel, and we coull 
have had a good, ret 
blooded _ satisfaction 
of fighting to th 
death for the womat 
we both want. Tha 
would be best of al 
It is the only thing 
that would really sa 
isfy me. I’m a ph 
mal sort of beast # 
heart, 1 suppose. But 
nowadays duels at 
out of fashion. We 
should only be 
laughed at. I dont 
want to be laughel 
at, but I want the 
duel, nevertheles 
And I’m going 
have it.” 

“What do you 
mean?” asked Rolf 
puzzled. 

“T mean this!” t 
torted Sayre, his 
calm forsaking hist 
his eyes beginning t@ 
glow a lurid red, lis 
voice as throaty & 
a growl, his upp 
lip writhing 
above his eyet 
“This! If I 
have Mildred’s lo 
then, by the E 
you sha’n’t! Yous 


I’m ready to takea® 


fd 


“Anything to amuse 


But you said just now that dueling is silly and out of@ 
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“There is the feast that I crave! 

What worry and bills it will save! 
Such nourishing fare without labor or care— 

I’ll hardly know how to behave! 


it on the basis of real economy. 





Does it pay to make 
soup at home? 


Figure it out for yourself. Figure 


Good home-made soup means reuail prices paid for materials. It 
means labor and time used in buying and preparing them, fuel con- 


sumed in cooking them. 


Yet after all this bother and expense you 


have nothing better—nothing more appetizing and wholesome than 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


This gives you all the home-made 
quality without the trouble and fuss. 

We make the rich nourishing stock 
from selected beef. We include high- 
grade vegetables in well-balanced 
variety — potatoes, carrots, rutabagas, 
baby lima beans, small peas, green 
okra, Country Gentleman corn, Dutch 
cabbage and a puree of fine tomatoes. 

We add alphabet macaroni, barley 
and rice, with a touch of leek, onion 
and sweet red peppers... Also parsley, 


celery and appropriate seasoning. A 
highly nutritious and _health-giving 
combination. 


Fuel costs money. Every hour you 
cook home-made soup adds to your 
coal bill or gas bill. Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup comes to you already cooked. 
You can heat it ready to serve in 
three minutes. No labor. No uncer- 
tainty nor delay. And no home kitchen 
can produce a soup more palatable 
and satisfying. 


Let your grocer bring you a dozen or more at a time, and save 
delivery cost, disappointment and delay. 


21 kinds 


Clam Bouillon 
Bouillon rss Chowder 
Celery onsommé 


Chicken Julienne 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mock Turtle 


Asparagus 
Beef 


12c a can 


Mulligatawny Tomato 

Mutton Tomato-Okra 

Ox Tail Vegetable 

Pea Vegetable-Beef 
Printanier Vermicelli-Tomato 
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if you really don’t want to be a laughing- 
stock all along Broadway—’ 

“No one will laugh at the duel I pro- 
pose,” said Mark, his savage growl re- 
placed by something like solemnity of 
voice and look, “because no one but us 
two will know it is a duel. But it will 
be one, none the less, a duel to the death.” 

Rolf stirred uneasily. This new tone 

of simple solemnity disturbed him far 
more than had Sayre’s brief outbreak of 
rage. 
SA talk we had at the Lambs’ this 
morning gave me the idea,” went on 
Mark. “I even had thought of suggest- 
ing it to you as a play plot. Here is my 
challenge: the President is calling for men 
to go to France. The first lot to go there 
will nearly all be killed. I may be wrong, 
but I believe they are going to almost 
certain death. That is not the purpose, 
of course, but it is likely to be the result. 
They will die. And that will rouse our 
country at large to avenge the loss of its 
slain sons. It is a glorious, divine form 
of suicide. But it zs suicide—a suicide 
that means a crown of immortality for 
the man who dares undertake it.” 

“Well?” queried Rolf as Mark paused. 

“You and I are both National Guard 
veterans,” pursued Sayre. “Both of us 
served our five years in the Guard. Both 
of us have won commissions. Both of us 
are physically sound. There is a pressing 
need of experienced officers. Either of 
us could count on being sént over with 
the first contingent. I challenge you 
to give up your London trip and offer 
your services, to-day, to the Government 
—not for the Reserve Corps or for drill- 
ing, but to go at once to France, with the 
first contingent. Ill give up my own 
practice here in New York and do the 
same thing. That will take us both away 
from Mildred. And it is fifty to one that 
neither of us will ever come back. Do 
you accept? Or are you a yellow cur 
who would sooner be kicked than to fight? 
If you are a cur, the kicking will start 
without further delay.” 


BLAZE of wrath twisted Rolf’s face. 

He stepped forward, fists tightening. 
Then he strangled back his emotion and 
answered formally, in a curiously stifled 
voice: 

“T accept.” 

“Good!” grimly approved Mark. “And 
now I wont detain you any longer.” 

He stepped aside from the doorway. 
Rolf, stiff as a ramrod, stalked past him 
and out of the apartment. Mark Saye 
watched him go. Then, walking on to his 
own room, he found the letters he had 
come back for, pocketed them and went 
straight to his office. 

Not until the door closed behind her 
husband did Mildred Sayre move from 
her crouching posture behind the por- 
tiéres dividing the sitting-room from the 
library beyond. Being only mortal, she 
had stolen thither the moment after she 
had reached her own room—not of her 
own volition, but dragged along by her 
terror, a terror that insisted on making 
her learn the worst, or the best, without 
delay. 

She had not meant to play the eaves- 
dropper. She had not realized she was 
doing anything dishonorable. But two 
infuriated men had been left behind her 


in the sitting-room when she had gone to 
dress, men on the verge of violence, for 
her sake. She was drawn back within 
earshot of them by a power stronger than 
herself. 


ONG Mildred stood there, petrified, 

numbed, after the apartment’s front 
door had shut behind her departing hus- 
band. She wanted to cry, but she had 
forgotten how to. She wanted to pray, 
but the words would not come. All she 
could realize was that two men who loved 
her were to die—were to die in a foreign 
land, because of that love. A few weeks 
longer, at most, and then she never should 
see either of them again. 

Into the dully tortured recesses of her 
mind, and with no seeming relevance, 
presently dawned a queer memory—the 
memory of a question she had once heard 
discussed at a dinner. The question ran 
somewhat like this: 

“If you had only one week to live, and 
if the way you lived, during its course, 
could have no effect on your hereafter, 
with whom would you choose to spend 
that single week of life?” 

It had appeared to Mildred, at the 
time, a rather maudlin abstract query, the 
discussion of which could lead nowhere. 
Now, little by little, it pushed itself for- 
ward into her sick consciousness until it 
swelled to a veritable life-problem. And 
at last she saw why it had recurred to 
her and why it forced itself to larger and 
larger proportions in her mind. 

Mark Sayre and Rolf Kingdon loved 
her. In a month or so more, both would 
have passed out of her ken. It was one 
of the rare crises, like shipwreck or death- 
hours, when all established conventions 
of behavior suddenly become silly and 
utterly useless—excess baggage to be cast 
aside. 

She knew she could go to Rolf and 
could spend that pitiably brief month 
alone with him in some retreat where the 
eye of the world could not see them. It 
could do no harm now; it could not affect 
the ultimate end. Mark would not bring 
suit, would make no scandal. She was 
certain of that. For already he had his 
gruesome promise of satisfaction. 

Or she could spend that last month 
with Mark—seeking to console him for 
what he had lost and for the life he was 
to lose. She could pretend to him that 
she cared nothing for Rolf Kingdon. (In- 
deed, until the man’s passionate avowal 
an hour ago, she had not known she cared 
—had not confessed it, even to herself.) 
It would be a divine lie to tell Mark. 
The recording angel surely would blot it 
out of his book, with a tear. It would 
break Rolf’s heart, of course, just as it 
would break Mark’s if she should go to 
Rolf. But when death is at hand, heart- 
break becomes as petty a matter as does 
an anchor after the ship has gone upon 
the rocks. 

Yes, she could consult her own feelings 
and her own feelings alone. The course 
S action was in her hands—in no one’s 
else. 

_ She played with the idea, woman-fash- 
ion, as a suicide might toy with the pistol 
that is about to end his life. She turned 
it over; she looked at it from all its an- 
gles; and the examination told her much. 
For instance, from it she realized that a 
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year ago, her whole nature woulg 

cried out with horror at the thomme 
losing Mark. He had been all heres 

all hell and heaven to her. Y, : 
wondered at the boundless chasm hela ta 
them, the existence of which she now 

for the first time. She shuddered g 
width and depth. Thence she 
voluntarily to trace it to the first tiny; 

that had been its source. And she 

in a revelation, what home had meant 

what it no longer meant. 

It was not a pleasant train of tho 
She shifted it and fell to dreaming 
Rolf Kingdon—his gay Cleverness, jj 
comeliness, his boyish magnetism, 
month with him—‘the world forgetting 
by the world forgot!” ; 

It was then that Mildred first becy 
aware that the morning’s turmoil 
given her a blinding nervous headady 
She went to the medicine cupboard 
routed out a vial of dark blue glass, j 





bore a Latin name of several syllables 
name Mildred had never even tried 
pronounce, and it held globular whi 
tablets. 

Mark had bidden her throw the be 
vial away and never to take any more d 
its contents. He had given this comma 
in sheer fright, the time Mildred had tral 
to cure a headache in a hurry, sm 
months earlier, by taking two of the th 
lets in a single dose, instead of one ati 
time as the doctor had prescribed, 
overdose had almost killed her; it k 
done all sorts of queer things to k 
heart—had set that aggrieved organ 
banging and racing and “missing” ase 
ratically as a defective gasoline enga 
For hours her heart had continued th 
mad performance; not for a whole 
had it resumed its normal functions, 

Since then, Mildred had let the bh 
vial severely alone. She had forgotten 
throw it away. Indeed, she had forgotis 
where it was. But now the torture of 
headache reminded her of the periloa 
cure—the only remedy she had em 
found effective in these half-delina 
headaches that assailed her two or thr 
times a year. 

She opened the vial and shook out ti 
tablets into her palm. There were only tw 
of them left. Mildred picked up one ail 
lifted it halfway to her lips. Then 9 
put it back in her palm and stood lol 
ing at the two tablets for fully a mini 
the furrow of her pretty brows not caus 
wholly by the pain in her head. Then st 
replaced both tablets in the blue vial 
put the vial in a drawer of her own wr 
ing-desk. 


ILDRED and Mark were givilg 

informal dinner at a restaurant tht 
evening. When Mark came home a# 
o’clock to dress, he made no allusion # 
all to what had happened. He 
Mildred with the same pleasant 
ness that had marked their mutual rl 
tionship for the past half-year. 
taking her cue from him, follo 
lead. : 
But next morning Mildred = 
er husband by getting up to 
It was long since she and Mark had sf 
down together to the first meal 
day. Each secretly wondered # 
pleasantness of the novelty. 

“Tt’s like old times to see you® 
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KIN specialists are tracing fewer 

and fewer troubles to the blood 
—more to the bacteria and parasites 
that are carried into the pores of the 
skin with dust, soot and grime. 


Toclear.your skin from blemishes 
caused by this powerful and most 
persistent enemy, use regularly the 
following cleansing and antiseptic 
treatment: — 


Try this treatment tonight 


Just before retiring, wash in your 
usual way with warm water and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, finishing 
with a dash of cold water. Then 
dip the tips of your fingers in warm 
water and rub them on the cake of 
Woodbury’s until they are covered 
with a heavy cream-like lather. 
Cover each blemish with a thick 
Coat of this and leave it on for ten 
minutes. Then rinse very carefully: 
with clear, hot water; then with cold. 

This special treatment, together with 
the general use of Woodbury’s, will 
-_ your skin so firm and active that it 
Will resist the frequent cause of blemishes 


Pres 


your skin flawless— 
The right treatment for skin blemishes 


and gradually acquire the freshness and 
flawlessness which it should have naturally. 

The other famous Woodbury treat- 
ments for the various troubles of the skin 
are given in the booklet wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
For a month or six weeks of any of these 
treatments and for general cleansing use 
for that time, a 25 cent cake of Wood- 
bury’s is sufficient. 

Get a cake today. Woodbury’s is on 
sale at drug stores and toilet goods counters 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap 

with booklet of famous treat- 

ments and samples of Wood- 

bury’s Facial Cream and 
Facial Powder 


Send us 5 cents for a sample cake 
(enough for a week or ten days of any 
Woodbury Facial treatment) together 
with the booklet of treatments, ‘‘A Skin 
You Love to Touch.’’ Or for 12c we 
will send you samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Facial 
Powder. Address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., 1706 Spring Grove Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


If ‘you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 1700 Sher- 
brooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 





This local treatment, together 
with the general use of 
Woodbury’s, will gradually 
clear your skin of blemishes 
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You will find the special treatment 
for keeping your skin free from black- 
heads, in the booklet wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facicl Soap 
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in the morning,” he said in embarrassed 
gratitude, as they rose from the table. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” she replied almost 
shyly. “I’m going to make a habit of it, 
I think.” 

“Don’t begin it till day after to-mor- 
row, then,” he adjured. “For your own 
sake—because I’ll have to leave the house 
before seven, to-morrow morning!” 

“Before seven?” she repeated. “What 
on earth takes you out at such an un- 
earthly hour?” 

“T—” he began awkwardly; then on 
sudden impulse he abandoned the half- 
framed lie and continued: “I may as 
well tell you, first as last. I’ve made up 
my mind to have a try at going with the 
first contingent to France. They want 
men with experience,” he went on quickly, 
“even with such National Guard experi- 
ence as mine. And I’m as sound as a bell. 
So I pulled some wires yesterday. The 
result is that I’m to report at Governor’s 
Island at eight o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing for my physical examination. I hate 
to go away. I hate to leave you, and all 
that. But it seems to me to be a white 
man’s duty. They—they need experi- 
enced men.” 

He had hurried through his speech, not 
daring to look at her. Nor for an in- 
stant did she answer. When she spoke, 
it was to say with what seemed undue 
lightness: , 

“Just as you think best, dear. I have 
no right to hold you back from duty, or 
from what you think is duty—which 
comes to the same thing. But it’s all the 
more reason I should have breakfast with 
you, to-morrow and all the other morn- 
ings, till you go. So I'll do my bit by 
getting up to-morrow, at half-past six.” 

Nettled by the flippancy of her tone, he 
replied: 

“By the way, Rolf Kingdon phoned me 
yesterday afternoon. He’s decided to try 
for the first contingent too, he says. He 
is ordered to go over to Governor’s Island 
for his physical exam’ the same time I go. 
And”—less glibly—‘“he asked me if he 
might come here late this afternoon, to 
say good-by to you. I told him he could. 
He says he doesn’t expect to-be in New 
York again after to-morrow, till we sail 
for France.” 

Mildred made no answer. Mark 
glanced at his watch, kissed her with a 
studied perfunctoriness and set forth for 
the office. * 

T five o’clock Rolf called. His face 
was haggard; his jaw was set. 

“T’m staking everything on one cast,” 
he told Mildred with unconscious dra- 
matic fervor by way of greeting. “Life 
without you is something [I can’t bear. 
So I’m deliberately throwing that life 
away by going to France. . But—Mildred, 
there is a whole month left before I go. 
If you care for me,—and your eyes said 
so, yesterday, even if your lips didn’t,— 
can’t you forget the hard and fast rules 
of the game, for my sake? ‘For a dying 
man’s sake? Can’t you, beloved? No 
one will know—not even Mark. We can 
go to some place in—” 

“You are a mind-reader, Rolf!” she ex- 
claimed, breathless. “Or else it’s telep- 

Let me think!. Let me 


“For a dying man’s sake, darling!” 
pleaded Rolf vibrantly, and throwing 
himself on his knees before her. “For a 
dying man’s sake! And we can fool Mark 
easily enough. You can get a telegram 
from your father, out in—” 

“Wait, I said!” she broke in. 
think.” 

But all she could -think of was the 
friendly smile on Mark Sayre’s firm lips, 
and the gentleness of his voice as he had 
made his matter-of-fact announcement of 
the coming suicide. Mark had said noth- 
ing about dying. He had spoken as if he 
were merely going on a disagreeable jour- 
ney somewhere, in connection with his 
legal duties. 

And—and it had been cozy and sweet 
and old-timey to sit across the breakfast- 
table from him again. Yes, and it had 
been generous of him to grant leave for 
his rival to call. It had been just like 
Mark. 

“Rolf,” she said at last with total ir- 
relevance, “when you came here to-day, 
you looked so ill and tired I was going to 
offer you a cocktail. I was going tu mix 
it for you myself—as a sort of stirrup- 
cup. But I don’t think I will. You 
don’t mind not having it, do you? I don’t 
think you’ll miss it.” 

“Mildred!” he cried in a gust of angry 
chagrin. “You’re—you’re playing with me! 
And at a life-and-death moment like this! 
Oh, you have no heart!” 

“Perhaps not,” she agreed, smiling rue- 
fully up at him and holding out her hand. 
“I’m sorry. But I’m—I’m gladder and 
gladder about that cocktail. Good-by, 
Rolf.” 


“Let me 


NEXT morning Mildred was as guod as 
her word, as to breakfasting early 
with Mark. Indeed, she was at the table 
and had his coffee prepared for him be- 
fore he came into the dining-room. Mark 
was so pleased by the tiny attention that 
he forbore to admit, even to himself, that 
home coffee no longer seemed as good as 
the kind they made at the Lambs’. He 
drained his cup—less through any liking 
than because Mildred had gotten up at 
dawn to prepare it. The couple chatted 
gayly throughout the meal, each avoiding 
dangerous topics with no effort at all, and 
saying not a word about the coming sep- 
aration. 

Five hours later Mark Sayre reéntered 
the flat. He looked sick and miserably 
discouraged. 

“How did the examination come out?” 
Mildred asked eageriy as she hurried for- 
ward to meet him. 

“Rotten!” he snorted in frank self-dis- 
gust. “Oh, I’m a dead one! Just a shell 
of my old self! And I had always 
bragged of being so criminally healthy! 


Dear girl, you’re tied to an old spavined 


wreck of a man.” 

“Why, what’s the matter? What is the 
matter, dear?” she asked solicitously, her 
arms around him, mother-fashion, to 
soothe his discomfort. 

“Heart!” he said. curtly. “I don’t 
know how much else. We didn’t get any 
further. My heart was the first thing 
about me they examined. What do you 
think he said? He told me a heart like 
mine belonged in a hospital for cardiac 
incufables and not in the army. He. said 
it was running at a hundred and thirty, 
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and skipping every third or fourth} 
I’d been feeling seedy ever since by 
fast, but I didn’t know it was the hes 
I supposed it was something [4 » 
I told him so. I asked if I couldn't om 
there again to-morrow, if I felt better” 

“Did he say you could!” she ad 
tremulously. 

“He said no heart ever cut up asm 
did just from indigestion,” angysd 
Mark glumly. “He said it’s one of§ 
worst cases of chronic irregularity 
ever had. Called it a lot of long nang 
and squashed forever any hope I ¢q 
have of fighting. I'll have to get sm 
thing to do here at home in the Quarg 
master’s department or the Commis: 
or something—worse luck! Lord, by} 
a four-flush hero, all right! And I thoy 
my heart was as steady as a clock! 
always used to be, whenever I was ey 
ined. I’m ashamed to look myself in 
face!” 

She tightened the hold of her ay 
around him and drew his feverish by 
down on her breast. 

“There’s only one of us who need{ 
ashamed, heart’s dearest,” she whisper 
“And that’s I. And when I read tog 
about Betty Towers’ engagement tofi 
ler, I was all the more ashamed. And 
I who am the four-flusher, too! I have 
even the strength of mind to fall inj 
with anybody but you. I tried sok 
to think I was in love with Rolf—and 
think I didn’t love you any more am 
and that you didn’t love me. Bu] 
couldn’t do it, darling—no matter 
hard I tried. Maybe it was one half 
dose of home that cured me—home ist 
test, after all, isn’t it, Mark? And al 
love you, my big, unhappy boy! Ani 
thank God, on my knees, that you aft 
going away from me—ever—ever!” 

Then she spoiled her long-sustainal 
reputation for self-control by crying 
hard that Mark had to lift her in his am 
like a child, and soothe her and tell ig 
how adorable she was, and kiss her wi 
eyes. 

“We're going to dine here, to-nigil! 
she proclaimed sobbingly when she 
speak. “And we're going to spend i 
evening reading aloud, and go to bed eal 
And we’re going to do that at least im 
nights every week, even if we go Dil 
and lose all our Broadway clients.” 

“You bet we are!” he declared i 
vently. “I’ve—we’ve both been bam 
sick all along. That was what ailel® 
And we never knew it. We—” : 

“Did Rolf Kingdon pass his pays 
examination?” she broke in abruptly. 

“VYes—with flying colors,” gt 
Mark, his happy face clouding. “ 
perfect all over.” 

“That,” she said absent-mindedly 
on account of the cocktail.” ~ 

“The cocktail?” he echoed in pam 
ity. ‘What cocktail?” : 
“The one he didn’t have,” shem 
in quick confusion. 

Then, before Mark could ingullt 
ther, she darted from his arms as 
of the room. When she came D&SE<” 
seconds later, she excused her a0se™e™ 
saying: oe 

“T just happened to remember S658 
thrown away that blue headache Ws 
told me to. So I went just m 
it. The old thing was empty, # 
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ts a shame to ruin sweaters you. have made yourse 


You used to expect to have your pretty sweater 
ruined in the laundress’ hands. “It’s a shame,”’ you 
said, “to spend all that time knitting and then have 
to wear a shrunken sweater—it’s so hard to wash 
woolens satisfactorily!’ 


_But now! You can wash your sweater yourself 
right at home—with Lux suds. And it will come out 
soft—fluffy—not a bit shrunken. 

The old way of washing was specially ruinous for 
woolens. When you rub wool, the tiny overlapping 
scales of which wool fiber is made, get all tangled 
and twisted. When alkali touches them, the fibers 


Even in hard water, Lux 
makes 


draw up and tighten. That is why woolens shrunk 
when you washed them. 

But with Lux, there is no rubbing—no free alkali. Lux 
is so pure that it won’t injure anything from blankets to 
sheerest thiffons if pure water alone won’t hurt them. 

Lux comes in delicate satiny flakes. They melt the in- 
stant they touch hot water. You dip your daintiest things 
up and down in the cleansing lather—squeeze the suds 
through them—and the dirt just drops out of them. 

Try Lux today. Your grocer, druggist or depart- 
ment store has Lux. Lever Bros. Co., Dept. I-4, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


To wash your colored sweater 


ul suds To set browns, blacks or pinks, first soak your sweater for a few minutes in a solu- 
tion of one cup of salt to one gallon of water; half a cup of vinegar to a gallon of 


water for blues. 


Whisk Lux into a rich lather in very hot water—two tablespoonfuls to the gallon. 
oh Add cold water to make suds lukewarm. Swish your sweater about in the suds. 
<_ Washquickly, pressing the suds through the sweater, but donotrub. Rinse 





three times in lukewarm water. Dissolve a little Lux in the last rinsing 
to leave your sweater soft.and woolly. Never wring sweaters. Squeeze 


a x the water out, and spread on a towel to dry in the shade. 
ee Ee i Wash white sweaters as above, but in hot suds. 
4 E * 
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against hers. Her fingers unclamped 
his hands, and swung his arm back 
like an opened gyve. When he tried 
again, as a brave man must, she rose 
and moved away. Her grimness was 
more final than any hysteria could 
have been. She seemed to be struggling 
with a sick dread rather than with any of- 
fended dignity or modesty or delicacy. 


OLL was afraid to follow her and 

afraid not to. The immemorial fear 
a man feels lest a woman expect prowess 
of him instead of mercy conquered him. 
He resolved that valor was the better 
part of discretion. He rose to approach 
Dimny again. 

She sank back onto the settle and 
hoarsely muttered so as not to be heard 
in the next room: 

“Don’t! Don’t ever come near me like 
that again—never!” 

Noll dropped back to his place, crushed. 

“T’m—I’m sorry I’m so—so hateful to 

you.” 
“You're not hateful,” she groaned. “It’s 
not you I hate, but that—that—I don't 
know how to say it—that embracing and 
caressing business. Never try it again 
if you care for my—my—” She was 
going to say “—friendship,” but that 
would be too stingy for what she felt for 
him; and so she stumbled into “—affec- 
tion.” 

That word startled him by its unex- 
pectedness and its warmth. It gave him 
courage to plead on. 

“Tf you really felt affection for me, 
Dimny, you’d want me to—to—embrace 
you.” 

It is strange how difficult these words 
are in the halfway spaces between indif- 
ference and ardor. Dimny shook her dis- 
tractingly beautiful head. 

“But I do like you! I—the fact is, I— 
love you, Noll dear.” 

His heart leaped at that, and he sprang 
to her side with a little cry of triumph 
and rapture, but she shuddered from him 
with revulsion: 

“Keep away or I'll scream! Don't 
touch me! Get back! Quick! Please!” 

He retreated in terror of her terror. 
She sat twisting her hands, rubbing her 
forearms and writhing in a nausea. 

“Tf that’s necessary to love, I loathe 
love. I’ve seen too much. My sister 
told me that those soldiers—they made 
love to her, caressed her, kissed her, called 
her pet names—and my mother too; and 
—and oh, the thought of it makes me die. 
I can’t endure to speak of it. When I 
saw your hands put out to me that same 
way, and that look on your face, you 
were like a snake. Can you understand? 
Of course you can’t, but—” 

“T understand, you poor little angel!” 
Noll groaned. And now he wanted to ca- 
ress her in pity and lay his hands on her 
hallowingly; but he could not attempt 
that either. The touch was the dreaded 
thing. So his hands kept each other 
prisoner, and he stared at her across an 
abyss. 

She saw his anguish, and she said: 

“I’m so sorry. .You must.go away.and 


forget me. I’m no use to you. We Par- 
cots are cursed. Don’t think of us any 
more. You've done everything that couid 
be done or can be done. We’re not 
worth any more trouble. I can’t bear to 
bother you any longer.” 

This sent him into a frenzy: “No, I 
promise not to bother you. I want to be 
with you. I want to talk to you when- 
ever you'll let me. I'll promise not to 
annoy you, if you'll only let us go on be- 
ing what we have been to each other. It’s 
enough. It’s all I ask.” 

“If that’s true, then it would be ter- 
ribly precious to me to have you near me. 
You mustn’t think that I don’t care for 
you. Yourre all there is in life that gives 
me any joy or strength or comfort. I’m 
horribly sorry and ashamed that I can’t 
love you as you ought to be loved, but 
I’ve passed through just a little too 
much.” 

She was sobbing now, and his arms mu- 
tinied against his will. It was almost im- 
possibly cruel not to run to her and gath- 
er her into his arms, or at least to take 
her hand and kiss it, to press his lips to 
her brow with a priestly reverence. But 
he dared not risk it. 

He sat in misery till she had sobbed 
herself out. Then she looked up, with a 
smile among her tears like a rainbow. She 
smiled, not because she was happy but 
because she was brave again, and our 
muscles have so few expressions for our 
too many emotions. We must smile when 
our hearts are in most pitiful case. We 
have nothing but a kiss for ever so many 
unamorous communications. She had to 
smile to tell him that her weeping was 
done. But he could not kiss her to tell 
her that he would not kiss her. 

They tried to talk of less personal top- 
ics; but there come times in lives as in 
plays when the curtain must be lowered 
for a while. So Noll took his leave, and 
they shook hands sadly at the door, she 
on the lintel, he one step below. 

The German sentinel plodding by with 
a burden of snow on his shoulders thought 
their parting casual and formal, though 
their hearts beat like Romeo’s and Juliet’s 
making a litany of farewells over the 
ledge of a moonlit balcony. 


CHAPTER LXII 


T= next time Dimny and Noll met 
they were under constraint. They 
had to get acquainted all over again 
on new terms. But by and by they grew 
used to the treaty. He had declared his 
love; she had confessed hers; but they 
had agreed to a purely spiritual union. 
Voluntarily they played Abélard and 
Héloise, but their loves did not cry aloud 
even in letters. They kept silence and hid 
the fires of medieval passion under the 
cool ashes of American flippancy. 

They tried to be good comrades, and 
were. The Rhodes scholars and the 
others at the C. R. B. made jokes about 
them_and their companionship, asking 
them when the wedding was to take place, 
accusing Noll of being slow_or timid, 


and Dimny of being a confirmed old maid 
It was not easy to bear these joxes: for 
ridicule is not the least bitter part of 
road to Calvary, nor the lightest cross 
carry. Yet somehow this odd couple 
plodded along in the higher heroism thy 
laughingly disdains the heroic pose, sy. 
taining that ultimate dignity which yj 
accept even martyrdom with polite infg. 
mality. The multitudinous wretched 
nesses of the people about them gave 
them the consolation of company, Th 
incessant drain on their pities left then 
little pity for themselves; and the har 
labor that never ended a day except with 
exhaustion brought the anodyne of f, 
tigue. 

Months drifted by with alternate sp 
and storm. History tottered from om 
cataclysm to another. The Germans gay 
out news of success and kept silence aboy 
failure, but The London Times was smug: 
gled in every day, and the surreptitiow 
Belgian papers defied the German censqr 
ship. 

The British and the French sent great 
battleships to break open the gate of the 
Dardanelles and lost many of them 
Washington’s birthday came along, and 
the Belgians made it a national féte 
adopting the Father of America as ther 
own. The battle of Neuve Chapelle with 
its first huge list of dead shook England 
with grief but not with irresolution. Th 
Russians took the stronghold of Per 
mysl, with one hundred and twenty tho 
sand prisoners and nine generals. Th 
Zeppelins began to rain thunderbolts m 
English and French cities. Italy broke 
with her ungovernable Allies and joine 
her cause with France and England. Te 
Germans dared to publish in America 
newspapers an advertisement warnilg 
Americans not to take passage on th 
Lusitania. They dared even to sends 
false wireless message and lure the ship 
into a trap and sink her without warning, 
with the massacre of more than a thor 
sand men and women and children, mote 
than a hundred of them Americans. 


Wate time in its passage wrought # 
many unheard-of things, it wrouglt 
in nature its inveterate processes. Spr 
came to Belgium and brought the flowes 
from the ground where shells had plunged; 
the birds nested and sang and wed® 
what branches the shrapnel spared. 
breezes of May wandered across 
trenches and played with the smoke 
battle or bore along the blinding, chokitg 
clouds of gas as if they were imcem® 
And in the bodies of women the seeds 
love or of its counterpart grew to int 
tion. And so for Alice Parcot 
mother a grim period came to the 
sentence. They were called to g0 dora 
once more into hell. 

As their hour approached, they fet 
tremors of the inveterate fear, ie 
more since they hated the fruit theym 
bear. It would bring them 00 
Their weddings had been without wooilt 
without choice, without ceremony. & 
had -been compelled to. a POs 
union on a hideous. Brocken-Saaaq 
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How a big man 
played an uphill game and 


WON! 


When E. M. Paget took charge 
of the Sales Department of the 
lliff- Bruff Chemical Company, 
Chicago, the problem was to 
market the product of a new 
concern in an already crowded 
feld and at a time of great 
business depression. 


It was freely predicted that he 
would fail within six months. But 
this man’s back was to the wall. 
Itwas strictly up to him. He had 
to make good — How? 


The determination to win was 
there all right. But Mr. Paget 
realized that he had to have a 
broader business training to carry 
his determination thru. 


An enrolment for the Modern 
Business Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
was the answer to this question. 


So Mr. Paget enrolled. 


With the unfolding of this vast 
fund of business knowledge, he 
applied the first principles he 
thus acquired to his own busi- 
ness needs. 


Slowly but surely one and all 
of the obstacles were overcome. 


His knowledge was 
sound 


And, Mr. Paget now says: “I 
look back at the lean months we 
experienced, and when I 
contrast the wonderful business 
We are now doing, I know it is 
hot enough to simply have a su- 
il product, a well-managed 

ory and a loyal organization 
with push and energy. 


“One must understand the 


great business fundamentals. He 


must know how and why certain 


methods have | 
hile oth e led to success, 


il ers, many of which we 
are prone to almost unconsciously 
bopt, spell only failure.” 


He says further: “If the total 
a of the Sales Department in 
% oer line were figured against 

cost of my department, 
Probably be found that 


we were operating at a smaller 
percentage of expense than the 
average sales department. 


“This is due to methods, a 
great part of which was gathered 
from your Course.” 


What results training 
brings 


Here was one Sales Manager— 
one of thousands — who won out 
by absorbing basic facts —by get- 
ting down to the bare fundamen- 
tals of business and fitting them 
to the job he had to do. 


And, the answer? When Mr. 
Paget took charge of the Sales 
Department, his salary was $3,600 
per year. His earnings have now 
reached a point attained by few 
Sales Managers. 


This man only one 
of many 


The same business information 
which this man applied so success- 
fully to his business is available, 
too, to you. If you own a busi- 
ness —if you are an executive — 
if you hope to be an executive — 
you need this Course. 


The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute gives you the best thought and 
experience of thousands of suc- 
cessful business men — brings it 
to: you in the most practical, most 
interesting, easily readable form 
for absorption in your leisure time. 


In the final analysis you and 
every other man in business are 
selling one thing — service. 


Every source that can be drawn 
on for the improvement of self— 
for the betterment of that product 
— is worthy of the little time, the 
little effort, you are obliged to give. 


This same material which has 
helped hundreds of other men to 
success will be yours to use as a 
guide to certain business growth. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations 
are often enrolled for the Modern 
Business Course and Service 
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along with ambitious young men 
in their employ. 


Among the 70,000 subscribers are such 
men as George M. Verity, President Ameri- 
can Rolling Mills; E. R. Behrend, President 
of the Hammermill Paper Co.; N. A. Haw- 
kins, Manager of Sales, Ford Motor Co.; 
William C. D’Arcy, President of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World; 
Melville W. Mix, President of the Dodge 
Manufacturing Co., and scores of others 
equally prominent. 


In the Standard Oil Company 291 men are 
enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute; in the United States Steel Corporation, 
450; in the National Cash RegisterCompany, 
194; in the Pennsylvania RailroadCompany, 
108; in the General Electric Company, 300 
—and so on down the list of the biggest 
concerns in America. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of 
the highest standing is represented in the 
Advisory Council of the Institute. 


This Council includes Frank A. Vander- 
lip, President of the National City Bank of 
New York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the 
United States Steel Corporation; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; Jeremiah 
W.Jenks, the statistician and economist, and 
Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the New 
York University School of Commerce. 


“Forging Ahead In 
Business ”’ 


A careful reading of the interesting 112- 
page book, “Forging Ahead In Business,” 
which we will send you free, will show you 
how to prepare for the increasing number 
of business opportunities that are bound to 
come during the next few years. 


Every man and woman with either a 
business ora career to guide to bigger, 
surer success, should read this book. Simply 
fill out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


106 Astor Place, New York City & 


Send me “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS”—Free 


Name 





Print Here 


Business 
Address 





Business 
Position. 
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that very German festival which Goethe 
celebrated, when obscene matings are 
rife. How strange, how eloquent a na- 
tion’s legends are! And the Germans 
had made their traditions live again. The 
Wilde Jagd had raged across Belgium and 
France, and the Walpurgisnacht had 
forced upon the helpless nations un- 
counted brats conceived in horror. 

Mrs. Parcot and Alice, among their 
other tortures, underwent agonies of temp- 
tation to self-destruction. But while some 
natures have an inclination to slay them- 
selves or others in supreme moments, 
most of us are as incapable of suicide 
as of murder. Nazi Duhr could put an 
end to his remorse, fearing death less than 
life. But Alice and her mother, fearing 
life more than death, could not take up 


| arms against their sea of troubles and by 
| opposing end them. 
| came, as all thoughts come to all minds, 


Yet the impulses 


finding welcome or leaving poison accord- 


| ing to what minds they visit. So Alice or 


her mother might say: 

“T ought to kill myself. I ought to 
kill my child. We should be so much 
happier dead.” 

But they could not make it so. And the 
temptations to which they could not yield 
merely added new pangs to their over- 
plus of torments. 

It was still possible that accident might 
bring the solution that intention could not 
seize. There were many events that 
might end their problems. They might 
die, as so many cherished wives have died 
and shall always die. Their children 
might be born still or might be hushed 
after the first feeble wails as so many 
longed-for children have been and shall 
be thrust back into the silences—longed- 
for children, heirs to thrones they might 
have saved, heirs to wealth or love that 
waited for them. But if Providence 
had wished to solve their riddles so, Prov- 
idence could have intervened long before. 
Nothing occurred to indicate such a 
wish. Ill-nourished, despondent and ter- 
rified they marched on to their goal. 

They shunned the presence of Dimny 
toward the last, for humanity so wor- 
ships innocence that it will dupe it 
while it can and pretend when deceit is 
no longer possible. They wanted Dimny 
not to seem to know. They wanted to 
think of her in the words of Habakkuk: 


| “Thou art of purer eyes than to behold 
| evil.” 


And she, understanding their shame, 
humored it and kept up the pretense. 
Noll played his part, though he managed 
with a shy subtlety that Dimny recog- 
nized and dared not thank, to arrange 
that a physician should be sent to them, 
to spare them from going to the crowded 
cantines thronged with expectant mothers. 


HE two women could no more tell 

what their children would be nor 
when, they would arrive than who their 
fathers were. But as it chanced, Mrs. 
Parcot’s child was the earlier, and it was 
a girl. In her stupor, at the first cry she 
heard, she imagined herself her husband’s 
wife again. She put out her arms for 
this baby as for her others. 

She gave it the first bitter milk of ma- 
ternity and lifted pain-fogged eyes to 
murmur: 

“Stephen!” 
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That was the name of her husbanj 
That was the name she had breathed 
her other children had been bom, 
had always been near, suffering with be 
lending her strength from his loye gj 
his hope. Their children had been girl 
save one, a boy that lived just 
enough to promise a great life and bull 
up a great love to make his end the mg 
mournful. 

When she realized that her hush 
was not near, that this Changeling wy 
not his, her heart broke again and again, 
but now for him and not for here 
She cried out: 

“Why should this happen to him?” 

She forgot herself so utterly that se 
had no power to blame him even then fy 
going into the Arctic wilderness and ley. 
ing her to her fate. He had left herig 
the flower-wilderness of California, 
would return there expecting to find he 
She grieved for his grief more than by 
own. 

She hated the stranger enemy that haf 
invaded her fidelity. In wrath she pe 
up her hands to thrust the alien amy, 
but the little leech was drawing the vey 
blood from her heart. It clung greedily 
and its gurgling protest was such a prayer 
that her hands clasped it and adopted 
for her very own. 

She tried to hate it and could not. Te 
doctor told her that her involuntary co. 
tribution to the world was a girl, and se 
knew that its future would be pitifl 
enough without the denial of a mothers 
watch and ward. It had no first nam 
yet, but its last name was her own. 


NE of the strangest forms of int 

duction in experience is the fit 
presentation of an infant to those wh 
have preceded it into life. Ordinarily th 
little beginner at the primer of existent 
is an object of mystery to the other cit 
dren, who are old only in contrast tot 
They stare and wonder and accept fai 
tales for explanation. 

But Dimny was grown, and she koe 
all too well the history of that bap 
Its presence on earth was mystends 
enough, but with the mysteries that 
wilder knowledge, not the simple conut 
drums and charades of childhood. %& 
put off visiting her mother as long as she 
could, and she was put off still longe 
after that, but the time came when it 
intolerable to keep up. the isolation. 

That reception, that petit lever, hadl 
be held. There was lacking the prided 
motherhood, the serene beatitude off 
dangerous voyage achieved and treastlt 
brought home. Mrs. Parcot cast dow 
her eyes and blenched, and Dimny ch 
upon the words that she would hae 
spoken. 

She gazed with the fascination of dread 
on that tiny very distant relative of b 
that half-sister, and seeing that its 
was worse than any other plight, she ‘ 
a tug at her heartstrings, and she ul 
stood that this wee bit lassie was the 
guiltless of all and the most helpless 
could not deny it the meed of pity 
belongs to the helpless: she © 
hate it any longer. . 

Seeing her bending over and 
speechlessly, it flung up its fat ham pe 
burbled its approval. She lifted # o 
its nest and took it in her arms, Fs 
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the floor, warmed with its fierce young 
warmth and thrilled ineffably as its soft 
hands beat her young breast, knocking at 
her heart and pleading “Let me in!” 

She felt for the first time now the hun- 
ger for motherhood, an emptiness, a des- 
tiny. She felt that she was not something 
sealed and individual, but a chalice, a holy 
vessel wherein future lives must brew. She 
was afraid of the thought, but it was the 
fear of the virgin hearing the annuncia- 
tion. She had an instinct of flight and 
of resistance, but also an instinct of doom. 
She walked swiftly up and down as if she 
would run away from her fate. Her 
mother, following her with a wondering 
gaze, understood and trembled. And 
Alice, staring at her, cried out against the 
merciless decree that caused women to 
long for their own most pitiful adven- 
ture. 


Alks cried out again with another 
pain, and there was a quality in her 
cry that alarmed her mother and the 
learned nurse and even Dimny, who was 
ignorant of much for all she was so wise. 
There was a scurry, a hastening of Alice 
to her room, a dispatch of messengers 
here and there, a doctor brought with 
speed to the great rendezvous where life 
meets life in a duel, with death for ref- 
eree. 

It would have made things so much 
simpler if Alice or her child had failed to 
pass the test. But youth fought for Alice, 
and the irate clamor of the lusty boy who 
greeted the day like chanticleer ended 
that unspeakable hope. If there were any- 
thing in heredity, this lad was not the son 
of gentle Nazi Duhr, but of some stormy 
tyrant whose name Alice could never 
know. 

Dimny would not be banished from her 
sister’s presence. She learned all there is 
to learn of such things in one long fright- 
ful battle, and when Alice came back from 
the throes of death-in-life, she found a 
sister if not a husband there to lend her 
strength. 

There was no ordeal of the first meet- 
ing, as with her mother. These two were 
together throughout the trial. Alice 
needed help and sympathy in the acute 
dismay she woke into, and found that 
perfect fellow-suffering in Dimny’s eyes 
and the clenching of her hand. She loved 
Dimny suddenly, and Dimny her, with a 
new love. They clung together desper- 
ately, Alice sobbing with the aftermath of 
anguish in her torn body and her heart 
subjected to this second violation. 

She was so distraught with her torment 
that she paid no heed to the business of 
the doctor and the nurse making ready 
to return to the mother what they had 
taken from her. But when at last the 
stolid nurse stood before her and in rough 
Flemish bade her behold what a fine 
great man was hers, Alice turned out of 
Dimny’s arms a little, and cast across 
her bare shoulder one glance of mortal 
horror at the squirming big little purple 
beast that croaked and twitched in the 
nurse’s palms. And she snarled: 

“Take that toad away! It’s not mine! 
I hate it!” 

And she whirled back to Dimny, hiding 
her eyes in Dimny’s arm. 

The nurse, used to the various greet- 
ings of first mothers, smiled and scolded, 


and the doctor lectured her about her 
duty. She turned again slowly and mut- 
tered: 

“All right. Give it to me!” 

And she put out her hands. The tri- 
umphant doctor turned away, and the 
nurse with a smile proffered the shriek- 
ing, clutching child; but Dimny, watching 
Alice’s eyes, started, and glancing to her 
hands, saw how her fingers had become 
talons greedily crooked to tear and rend. 
With a cry of alarm Dimny swept Alice’s 
arms aside and held her back while she 
fought to seize and strangle her enemy. 
The nurse recoiled, and the doctor 
whirled in amazement, snatching from the 
nurse the prize he had fought for. 

Alice struggled in a frenzy while her 
strength lasted, and then she fell back 
moaning with baffled wrath and remorse- 
ful astonishment. But devastating as 
her remorse was, it brought no affection 
for the child. 

Mrs. Parcot had been retonciled to her 
babe, because she had lived long and 
known wedlock and much sorrow, and had 
grown used to loving children who re- 
pay devotion with ingratitude or wretched- 
ness or death. But Alice was still a 
girl. She had been denied the rites of 
love; she had been as it were lynched 
by a band of German thugs; her 
innocence had been raided; without sanc- 
tity or desire she had been coerced to 
motherhood, and her son had been as 
lawlessly ruthless to her innocence as 
his father had been. 

To have killed the father in self- 
defense would have been accounted a 
righteous deed. The desperate effort to 
protect herself from this later sacrilege 
was as instinctive. She had been help- 
less before, and had not been spared. 
Why should this junior partner in the 
outrage be spared because he was not 
yet strong? 

So she reasoned, or acted without 
reason. And when she was thwarted of 
her instinct, and saw it with the horror 
of other eyes, she hated the child the 
more for hating herself on its account— 
for it is hard to forgive those who make it 
impossible to forgive ourselves. 

The child was taken from the room 
and given to a great young mother as 
fluent of plenty as Diana of the Ephe- 
sians. It was many days before Alice 
could tolerate the sight of it, and then 
she accepted it only as a heavy pen- 
ance for the guilt she had now acquired. 


CHAPTER LXIII 


AS now the Parcot family was on 
the other side of that deep river, with 
two new people in their company, two 
persons very young but very definite of 
character. They must all trudge on, re- 
gaining strength and drawing out of that 
wilderness into a new land that was no 
Canaan but a bitter land of mary thorns 
and few flowers. 

Dimny, suffering with so many pangs, 
was wrecked of spirit and would have been 
glad to collapse. But she could not af- 
ford to die or be ill. She had to be the 
man of the family, since her father was 
beyond reach and her mother and her 
sister were unable to bestir themselves. 
She was as much embittered against men 
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who, like her father, kept aloof, 8S againg 
men who came too close. 

She stayed indoors with her mother 
and her sister for many days, till the 
physician ordered her out into the aip 
she fall sick. She walked awhile, wit. 
out purpose or destination, feeling Jqu. 
ly beyond endurance. And yet wheng 
saw ahead of her a man whom she 
nized, in spite of his emaciation his 
shambling walk and his one loope 
sleeve, as the Lieutenant Colonel KI 
she darted into a shop to escape the @. 
counter. 

She came out at length with a usekg 
purchase and walked on, lonelier stil ay 
with a new fear in her heart. After, 
time she heard Noll Winsor’s voice y 
her elbow, saying: 

“Dimny! At last, thank God! Yq 
can’t imagine how I’ve missed you!” 

But she rounded on him with a ghn 
of such hostility that he fell back amazd 

“What’s the matter, Dimny?” & 
pleaded. “You look as if you hated me’ 

“I do,” she groaned. 

“But why? why?” 

“Because—” 

“Because?” 

“Because you are a man.” 

“And that’s the because why I low 
you. And you said you loved me,” 

“T don’t any more.” 

“But what have I done?” 

“Nothing.” 


HAT was as much as he could gt 

from her mood. He could not unde 
stand from what torment and what feari 
sprang. He persisted at her elbow, pleat 
ing till she begged him to have meny 
on her and leave her. And only thenk 
remembered to say that he had a cable 
gram for her mother. It had comeit 
care of the C. R. B. 

“Who sent it?” she asked with daz 
fatuity. 

“How should I know?” he answered, 
still resentful. 

She took it, thanked him and walkei 
on—then paused and meditated, ignoriig 
the passers-by who stared and tumel 
again to stare. She could only think tht 
the cabled message must mean bad news, 
bad news for her to take the shock of aml 
break as tenderly as she could to le 
mother. 

Noll, lingering near to be at hand 
she needed him, saw her hesitate, then ™ 
the envelope with sudden resolution. 
saw her read, gasp, stare at nothing 
her hands drooped listless. She swayel 
so that he thought she would fall, andl 
hurried to her side, murmuring: — 

“Dimny, what’s wrong? Is tt 
news?” 

“Yes!” she whispered. “My poor fy 
ther—” 

“He’s not dead?” e 

“No, he’s alive and well and happy: 

“Then why—” : 

“He says he is coming over to beitg 
us home. Oh, Noll, Noll!” i 

And now she clung to him agalli 
leaned upon him heavily. 


This really marvelous novel comes @ 
its conclusion in its next re 
For sheer dramatic power, We 
read nothing that equals the final Pat 
graphs. The July issue will be on 
June twenty-th : 


if 
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Nature Commands “No Corns” 

Fashion Dictates “Stylish Shoes” 
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In 48 hours the miserable 
pest may be removed easily. 


To avoid corns, few would 
consent to wear sandals. 
That is an extreme. 

















In only rare cases, when 
the corn is old and stubborn, 
are second treatments nec- 
essary. 














Few would forego smart 
shoes of the current fashions. 





And there is no call for 


such privations. 


For Blue-jay Plasters keep 
your feet in their natural 
state— free from throbbing 
corns. 


Such discomfort is needless 
now — even foolish. Nocorn 
should be coddled. 


Blue-jay is the scientific 
way, to which Nature quickly 
responds. 


Avoid Makeshifts 


Paring is dangerous and tem- 
porary. 
Harsh, disagreeable liquids some- 





























- 4 times numb but do not end the corn 
Science Brings Relief completely. 


Millions use Blue-jay whenever 
the faintest corn appears. This 





Blue-jay brings instant relief. 
The plaster includes a pad that 
relieves the pressure. Then the bit very night thousands will gain relief. 
of B&B wax dislodges the corn Try Blue-jay tonight. The cost is 
gently, but surely. trifling. 


BAUER & BLACK 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Blue-jay 


For Corns 
Stops Pain Ends Corn 
Instantly Completely 
Large Package 25c at Druggists° 
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snugly. Stops the 
pain instantly. 
Ends the corn 
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and completely. 
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Railroad commenced to encroach on the 
Colonel’s time-appropriation for sleep, he 
realized that there was but one way in 
which to conserve his rest and that was 
by engaging to fathom the mystery for 
him a specialist in the unraveling of 
mysteries. In times gone by, the Colonei 
had found a certain national detective- 
agency an extremely efficient aid to well- 
known commercial agencies, and to these 
tried and true subordinates he turned now 
for explicit and satisfying information 
anent the Northern California Outrage! 


HE information forthcoming from 

Dun’s and Bradstreet’s was vague 
and unsatisfying. Neither of these two 
commercial agencies could ascertain any- 
thing of interest regarding the finances of 
the N. C. O. For the present the cor- 
poration had no office, its destinies in 
San Francisco being guarded by a well- 
known attorney who had declined to 
make any statement regarding the com- 
pany but promised one at an early date. 
The board of directors consisted of this 
attorney, his two assistants, his stenogra- 
pher and Mr. Buchanan Ogilvy. The com- 
pany had been incorporated for five 
million dollars, divided into five million 
shares of par value of one dollar each, 
and five shares had been subscribed! 
Both agencies forwarded copies of the 
articles of incorporation, but since the 
Colonel had already read this document 
in The Sequoia Sentinel, he was not fur- 
ther interested. 

“It looks fishy to me,” the Colonel com- 
mented to his manager, “and I’m more 
than ever convinced it’s a scheme of that 
Trinidad Redwood Timber Company to 
start a timber-boom and unload. And 
that is something the Laguna Grande 
Lumber Company does not view with 
favor, for the reason that one of these 
bright days those Trinidad people will 
come to their senses and sell cheap to us. 
A slight extension of our logging-road will 
make that Trinidad timber accessible; 
hence we are the only logical customers 
and should control the situation. How- 
ever, to be sure is to be satisfied. Tele- 
phone the San Francisco office to have 
the detective-agency that handled the 
longshoremen’s strike job for us send a 
couple of their best operatives up on the 
next steamer, with instructions to report 
to me on arrival.” 

When the operatives reported, the Colo- 
nel’s orders were brief and explicit. “I 
want to know all about a man named 
Buchanan Ogilvy, who is up north some- 
where procuring rights of way for the 
Northern California Oregon Railroad. 
Find him. Get up with him in the morn- 
ing and put him to bed at night. Report 
to me daily.” 

Buck was readily located in the country 
north of Arcata, and one of the opera- 
tives actually procured a job as chain- 
man with his surveying gang, while the 
other kept Ogilvy and his secretary un- 
der surveillance. Their reports, however, 
yielded the Colonel nothing until the 
first day of Buck’s return to Sequoia, 
when the following written report caused 
the Colonel to sit up and take notice. It 
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was headed: “Report of Operative No. 
41,” and it read: 

“Ogilvy in his room until 12 o’clock 
noon. At 12:05 entered dining-room, 
leaving at 1 P. M. and proceeding direct to 
office of Cardigan Redwood Lumber Com- 
pany. Operative took post behind a lum- 
ber-pile at side of office so as to command 
view of interior of office. From manner 
of greeting accorded Ogilvy by Bryce 
Cardigan, operative is of opinion they had 
not met before. Ogilvy remained in 
Cardigan’s private office half an hour, 
spent another half-hour conversing with 
young lady in general office. Young lady 
a brunette. O. then returned to Hotel 
Sequoia, where he wrote several letters 
in writing-room. At 3 P. M. called to 
telephone. At 3:02 P. M. left hurriedly 
for Cardigan Redwood Lumber Com- 
pany’s office. Entered private office with- 
out waiting to be announced. Emerged 


‘at 3:12, walking slowly and in deep 


thought. At B and Cedar streets stopped 
suddenly, snapped his fingers and started 
walking rapidly, in the manner of one 
who has arrived at a decision. At 3:24 
entered the telephone building and placed 
a long-distance call. Operative standing 
at counter close by heard him place call 
with the girl on duty. He asked for the 
Cardigan Redwood Lumber Company in 
San Francisco. 

“Concluded his conversation at 3:32 
and proceeded to the city hall, entering 
the Mayor’s office at 3:43 and emerg- 
ing at 4:10. He then returned to 
the Hotel Sequoia and sat in the lobby 
until handed a telegram at 4:40; where- 
upon he entered the telephone-booth and 
talked to some one, emerging at 4:43 to 
go to his room. He returned at 4:46 
and hurried to the law-office of Henry 
Poundstone, Junior, in the Cardigan 
Block. He was with Poundstone until 
4:59, when he returned leisurely to the 
Hotel Sequoia, carrying a small leather 


grip. He also had this grip when he’ 


entered Poundstone’s office. 


" A Raiven at the hotel at 5:03 and 

went to his room. At 6:45 he entered 
a public automobile in front of the hotel 
and was driven to No. 846 Elm Street. 
The brunette young lady who works in 
the Cardigan Redwood Lumber Com- 
pany’s office emerged presently and en- 
tered the car, which then proceeded to 
No. 38 Redwood Boulevard, where the 
brunette young lady alighted and entered 
the house. She returned at 7 sharp, ac- 
companied by a young lady whom she 
introduced to O. All three were then 
driven to the Canton restaurant at 432 
Third Street and escorted to a reserved 
table in one of the screened-off semi- 
private rooms along the right side of the 
dining-room. At 7:15 Bryce Cardigan en- 
tered the restaurant and was escorted 
by the waiter to the table occupied by 
O. and party. 

“At 9:30 entire party left restaurant 
and entered a Napier car driven by 
a half-breed Indian whom the second 
young lady hailed as George. O. and the 
brunette young lady were dropped at 846 
Elm Street while Cardigan and the other 


aan 
(Continued from 
page 38) 
young lady proceeded directly to No 3 
Redwood Boulevard. After aiding ‘the 
lady to alight, Cardigan talked With her 
a few minutes at the gate, then bade 
her good night and after waiting until g 
had disappeared inside the front door, ». 
turned to the automobile and was drive 
to his home, while the chauffeur George 
ran the car into the Cardigan garage, 
“Upon returning to Hotel Sequoia, 
found O. in hotel bar. Saw him to by 
at 1o sharp.” 


NEEDLESS to relate, this report ha 
a most amazing effect upon Colon 
Pennington, and when at length he coui 
recover his mental equilibrium, he » 
about quite calmly to analyze the p 
port, word by word and sentence by 
sentence, with the result that he promptly 
arrived at the following conclusions: 

(1) His niece Shirley Sumner was ny 
to be trusted in so far as young Bry 
Cardigan was concerned. Despite her » 
sumption of hostility toward the felloy 
since that memorable day in Pennington’s 
woods, the Colonel was now fully com 
vinced that she had made her peace with 
him and had been the recipient of his 
secret attentions right along. The Colo 
nel was on the verge of calling his niece 
up to demand an explanation, but o 
second thought decided to wait a few days 
and see what his gum-shoe men might 
have to report further. 

(2) The N. C. O. was still a mystery, 
but a mystery in which Bryce Cardiga 
was interested. Moreover he was anxiow 
to aid the N. C. O. in every way poe 
sible. However, the Colonel could unde 
stand this. Cardigan would aid anything 
that might possibly tend to lift the Ca 
digan lumber interests out from unde 
the iron heel of Colonel Pennington, aud 
he was just young enough and unsophisi 
cated enough to be fooled by that Trini 
dad Redwood Timber gang. 

(3) The N. C. O. was going to make 
a mighty bluff, even to the extent of a 
plying for a franchise to run over th 
city streets of Sequoia. Hence Ogilvy’ 
visit to Mayor Poundstone—doubtless 
the advice of Bryce Cardigan. Hence, 
also, his visit to young Henry Poundstomt, 
whom he had doubtless engaged as ls 
legal representative in order to ingratialt 
himself with the young man’s father 
Coarse work! 

(4) Ogilvy had carried a small leather 
bag to and from Henry Poundstone’s a 
fice. That bag was readily exp 
It had contained a bribe in gold coin, 
young Henry had been selected as the § 
between! That meant that Mayor Pount- 
stone had agreed to deliver the f 
—for a consideration; and like the smooth 
scoundrel he was, he wanted his bit # 
gold coin, which could not be @ 
without the marks being discovered! 
vy had called first on the Mayor ® 
arrange the details; then he had 
on the Mayor’s son to complete the tras 
action. 

(5) If a franchise had been arrang# 
for and the bribe already delivered, 
meant the prompt and unadvert 
mencement of operations. Where 
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ked himself) would these oper- 
oo bape? Why, close to the water- 
front, where materials could be landed 
from the steamer that brought them to 
Sequoia. At whose mill-dock would 
those materials be discharged? Why, 
Cardigan’s dock, of course. Ogilvy 


bag had probably called first on Cardigan 
until she to arrange that detail. Yes, the N. C. O. 
door, re. was going to carry its monumental bluff 


to the point of building a mile of track 









" Gon through town.....- No — no, they 
arage wouldn’t spend that much money on a 
" Sequoia, bluff; they wouldn’t bribe Poundstone 
m to bed unless the road was meant. And was it 

a common carrier, after all? Had Cardi- 

gan in some mysterious manner managed 
port had to borrow enough money to parallel the 
n Colonel Laguna Grande Lumber Company’s log- 
he could ging-road, and was he disguising it as a 
1, he se common carrier? 
a 5 HE trail was growing hot; .the Colonel 
promptly mopped his brow and concentrated 
sions: further. If the N.C. O. was really going 
T WaS Dot to start operations, in order to move its 
ing Bryce material from the Cardigan dock to the 
ite her a scene of operations it would have to cut 
he felloy his (the Colonel’s) tracks somewhere on 
nnington’ Water Street. Damnation! That was it. 
fully con They were trying to slip one over on 
yeace with him. They were planning to get a jump- 
nt of his ered ; 
The Cole situation; they were planning, too, to 
his nies have the city council slip through the 
1, but on franchise when nobody was looking, and 
1 few days once the crossing should be in, they could 
ten might laugh at Colonel Pennington! 

“The scoundrels!” he murmured. “I’m 
, mystery on to them! Cardigan is playing the 
Cardigan game ee — sage = pr W, h 7; h [ d d. . h 
: ose rails from the o aurel Cree 

pes i spur! Oh, the sly young fox—quoting " Ou §, Ou Yin 


uld unde that portion of our hauling contract which 


1 anything stipulates that all spurs and extensions 
+ the Car of my road, once it enters Cardigan’s 
om unde lands, must be made at Cardigan’s ex- »] 
ngton, and pense! And all to fool me into think- 
ansophist ing he wanted those rails for an exten- 
hat ‘Tri sion of his logging-system. Oh, what a 


blithering idiot I have been! However, 


— 3 








crossing in before he should awake to the | 





g tombe iS not too late yet. Poundstone is There are no drawbacks to its use, it does not 
ent of a eo | over to dinner Thursday night, ouetdiiniinn: & a & distecls th 
over eg amd Tl wring the rine dry before he : s “ . ; oes not dis ¢" e nerves = | 
e Ogilvy’ use. And as for those rails isarrange the digestion, it won't kee a E 
yubtless on — managed to hornswoggle me ‘ “ “4 a h his . | 
oe a. ; at night, nor will it cause the most delicate 
es desied to his Ragged Bw paigen- stomach the slightest inconvenience. It supplies 
e . . 
ogra tis woods-foreman Jules Rondeau on the the body with some of the purest elements of | 
n’s father. p *,* . . 
Tat you, Rondeau?” he shouted when nutrition in an agreeable ; form, it has a most 
all ee —— Freoch Canadian responded. “Pen- delicious flavor and aroma, its color is attractive, . 
istone’s of Ing. at has young Cardi- : a . - : 
pee: fan done about those rails I sold him its purity is unquestioned and its healthfulness is 
| coi, | ao Be abandoned spur up Laurel vouched for by the universal approval of the 
in Pom «He have two fiat-cars upon ze spur best physicians and food experts of the world. 
e —_ wp do pias, woods-gang ne _ she tear 
S Irom ° ° 
~ bit it aad load in ze flat-cars.” of ae ape Booklet of choice recipes sent free upon request. 
be ane hie th rent left the Laurel Creek 
ered! nN 
0, % ” 

Mayor MO she don't leave yet W ALTER BAKER €& Co. LIMITED 
had - on — that they do not 
e the i give the word. Under- 

og Spo woods-boss will call meena 1h 

vn arranged , ask you to send a switch- DO MA 
vered, that a up to snake them out late this RCHESTER, SS. 

od coll m or to-morrow afternoon. Tell 








ay Switch-engine is in the shop for A ERE RS OTT 
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repairs or is busy at other work—any- 
thing that will stall him off and delay 
delivery.” 

“Suppose Bryce Cardigan, she comes 
around and say ‘Why?’” Rondeau que- 
ried cautiously. 

“Kill him,” the Colonel retorted coolly. 
“Tt strikes me you and the Black Mi- 
norca are rather slow playing even with 
young Cardigan.” 

Rondeau grunted. “I theenk mebbe so 
you kill heem yourself, boss,” he replied 
enigmatically, and hung up. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


5 ew dictograph which Shirley had 
asked Bryce to obtain for her in 
San Francisco arrived on the regular pas- 
senger-steamer on Thursday morning, and 
Bryce called her up to ask when she 
desired it sent over. 

“Good morning, Mr. Cardigan,” she 
greeted him cheerily. “How do you feel 
this morning? Any the worse for having 
permitted yourself to be a human being 
last night?” 

“Why, I feel pretty fine, Shirley. I 
think it did me a lot of good to crawl 
out of my shell last night.” 

“You feel encouraged to go on living, 
eh?” 

“Yes.” 

“And fighting?” \ 

“By all means.” 

“Then something has occurred of late 
to give you new courage?” 

“Oh, many things. Didn't I give an 
exhibition of my courage in accepting 
Ogilvy’s invitation to dinner, knowing you 
were going to be there?” 

She did not like that. “You carry 
your frankness to extremes, my friend,” 
she retorted. “I’m sure I’ve always been 
much nicer to you than you deserve.” 

“Nevertheless there wasn’t any valid 
reason why I should tantalize myself 
last night.” 

“Then why did you come?” He had a 
suspicion that she was laughing silently 
at him. 

“Partly to please Ogilvy, who has fallen 
head over heels in love with Moira; part- 
ly to please Moira, who wanted me to 
meet you, but mostly to please myself, 
because, while I dreaded it, nevertheless I 
wanted to see you*again. I comforted 
myself with the thought that for the sake 
of appearances we dared not quarrel in 
the presence of Moira and my friend 
Ogilvy, and I dare say you felt the same 
way. At any rate, I have seldom had 
more enjoyment when partaking of a meal 
with an enemy.” 

“Please do not say that,” she answered. 
“T am your opponent, but not your en- 
emy.” 

“That’s nice of you. By the way, Shir- 
ley you may inform your uncle at break- 
fast Friday morning about my connec- 
tion with the N. C. O. In fact, I think 
it would be far better for you if you made 
it a point to do so.” 

“Why?” 

“Because both Ogilvy and myself have 
a very strong suspicion that your uncle 
has a detective or two on our trails. There 
was a strange man rather prevalent around 
him all day yesterday, and I noticed a 
fellow following my car last night. He 


was on a bicycle and followed me home. 
I communicated my suspicions to Ogil- 
vy, and this morning he spent two 
hours trying to shake the same man off 
his trail—and couldn’t. So I judge your 
uncle will learn to-day that you dined 
with Ogilvy, Moira and me last night.” 

“Oh, dear! That’s terrible.” He could 
sense her distress. 

“Ashamed of having been seen in my 
company, eh?” 

“Please don’t. 
in this matter?” 

“Quite.” 

“Uncle 
strange.” 

“He'll probably tell you about it. Bet- 
ter beat him to the issue by ’fessing up, 
Shirley. Doubtless his suspicions are al- 
ready aroused, and if you inform him 
that you know I am the real builder 
of the N. C. O., he'll think you're a 
smart woman and that you’ve been doing 
a little private gum-shoe work of your 
own on behalf of the Laguna Grande 
Lumber Company.” 

“Which is exactly what I have been 
doing,” she reminded him. 

“TI know. But then, I’m not afraid of 
you, Shirley—that is, any more. And 
after Friday morning I'll not be afraid 
of your uncle. Do tell him at break- 
fast. Then watch to see if it affects his 
appetite.” 

“Oh, dear! 
spirator.” 

“T believe you are one. Your dictograph 
has arrived. Shall I send George Sea 
Otter over with it? And have you some- 
body to install it?” 

“Oh, bother! Does it have to be in- 
stalled?” 

“It does. You place the contraption 
—hide it, rather—in the room where the 
conspirators conspire; then you run wires 
from it into another room where the 
detectives listen in on the receivers.” 

“Could George Sea Otter install it?” 

“T think he could. There is a printed 
card of instructions, and I dare say 
George would find the job no more baf- 
fling than the ignition-system on the 
Napier.” 

“Will he tell anybody?” 

“Not if you ask him not to.” 

“Not even you?” 

“Not even a whisper to himself, Shir- 
ley.” 

“Very well, then. Please send him over. 
Thank you so much, Bryce Cardigan. 
You're an awfully good old sort, after 
all. Really, it hurts me to have to op- 
pose you. It would be so much nicer 
if we didn’t have all those redwood trees 
to protect, wouldn’t it?” 

“Let us not argue the question, Shir- 
ley. I think I have my redwood trees 
protected. Good-by.” 


Are you quite serious 


Seth will think it so—so 


I feel as if I were a con- 


HE had scarcely finished telephoning 
his home to instruct George Sea 
Otter to report with the express pack- 
age to Shirley when Buck Ogilvy strolled 
into the office and tossed a document on 


his desk. “There’s your little old tem- 
porary franchise, old thing,” he an- 
nounced; and with many a hearty laugh 
he related to Bryce the ingenious means 
by which he had obtained it. “And now 
if you_will phone up to your logging- 
camp and instruct the woods-boss to lay 
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off about fifty men to rest for the 
pending a hard night’s work, and arran 
to send them down on the last log-train 
to-day, I'll drop around after dinner ayj 
we'll fly to that jump-crossing. Here 
a list of the tools we'll need.” 

“I'll telephone Colonel Penningtoy, 
manager and ask him to kick a switc. 
engine in on the Laurel Creek spur ay 
snake those flat-cars with my rails aboarj 
out to the junction with the main line” 
Bryce replied. And he called up th 
Laguna Grande Lumber Company—oniy 
to be informed by no less a person thay 
Colonel Pennington himself that it would 
be impossible to send the switch-engine in 
until the following afternoon. The Colo. 
nel was sorry, but the switch-engin 
was in the shop having the brick in her 
fire-box renewed, while the mogul that 
hauled the log-trains would not have time 
to attend to the matter, since the flats 
would have to be spotted on the side 
track at Cardigan’s log-landing in the 
woods, and this could not be done until 
the last loaded log-train for the day had 
been hauled out to make room, 

% HY not switch back with th 

mogul after the log-train has 
been hauled out on the main line?” 
Bryce demanded pointedly. 

Pennington, however, was not trapped. 
“My dear fellow,” he replied patronizing. 
ly, “quite impossible, I assure you. That 
old trestle across the creek, my boy-—it 
hasn’t been looked at for years. While 
I’d send the light switch-engine over it 
and have no fears—” 

“T happen to know, Colonel, that the 
big mogul kicked those flats in to load 
the rails!” 

“T know it. And what happened? Why, 
that old trestle squeaked and shook and 
gave every evidence of being about to 
buckle in the center. My engineer threat- 
ened to quit if I sent him in again.” 

“Very well. I suppose I'll have to 
wait until the switch-engine comes out 
of the shop,” Bryce replied resignedly, 
and hung up. He turned a troubled face 
to Ogilvy. ‘“Checkmated!” he announced. 
“Whipped to a frazzle. The Colonel is 
lying, Buck, and I’ve caught him at tt 
As a matter of fact, the mogul didnt 
kick those flats in at all. The switch 
engine did—and I know it. Now I'm ge 
ing to send a man over to snoop around 
Pennington’s roundhouse and verify his 
report about the switch-engine being 
the shop.” 

He did so. Half an hour later the me 
senger returned with the information 
not only was the switch-engine not m 
shop but her fire-box had been over 
hauled the week before and was report 
to be in excellent condition. 

“That settles it,” Buck Ogilvy moumed 
“He had gum-shoe men on my trail, after 
all; they have reported, and the Colonel 
is as suspicious as a rhino. He doestt 
know anything, but he smells danger J 
the same.” ; 

“Exactly, Buck. So he is delaying 

ame until he can learn something & 
faite.” He drummed idly on his desk for 
several minutes. Then: ee 

“Buck, can you run a locomotive 

“With one hand, old man.” wel 

“Fine business! Well, I guess} 
put in that crossing to-morrow 
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The switch-engine will be in the round- 
house at Pennington’s mill to-morrow 
night, so we can’t steal that; but we 
can steal the mogul. T’ll just send word 
up to my woods-boss not to have his 
train loaded when the mogul comes up 
late to-morrow afternoon to haul it down 
to our log-landing. He will explain to 
the engineer and fireman that our big bull 
donkey went out and we couldn’t get our 
logs down to the landing in time to get 
them loaded that day. Of course, the 


engine-crew wont bother to run down | 
to Sequoia for the night—that is, they | 


wont run the mogul down. They’ll just 
leave her at our log-landing all night and 
put up for the night at our camp. How- 
ever, if they should be forced, because 
of their private affairs, to return to Se- 
quoia, they'll borrow my track-walker’s 
velocipede. I have one that is driven with 
a small gasoline engine—I use it in run- 
ning back and forth to the logging-camp | 
in case I fail to connect with a log-train.” | 


“DUT how do you know they will put | 
up at your camp all night, Bryce?” | 
“My men will make them comfortable, 
and it means they can lie abed until 
seven o’clock instead of having to roll 
out at five o’clock, which would be the | 
case if they spent the night at this end 
of the line. If they do not stay at our 
logging-camp, the mogul will stay there, 
provided my woods-foreman lends them 
my velocipede. The fireman would pre- 
fer that to firing that big mogul all the 
way back to Sequoia.” 
“Yes,” Buck agreed, “I think he | 
would.” 
“There is a slight grade at our log- 
landing. I know that, because the air 
leaked out of the brakes on a log-train I 
was on a short time ago, and the train 
ran away with me. Now, the engine- 
crew will set the airbrakes on the mogul 
and leave her with steam up to throb all 
night; they’ll not blow her down, for 
that would mean work firing her in the 
morning. Our task, Buck, will be to 
throw off the airbrakes and let her glide 
silently out of our log-landing. About a 
mile down the road we'll stop, get up 
steam, run down to the junction with the 
main line, back in on the Laurel Creek 
spur, couple on to those flat-cars and 
breeze merrily down to Sequoia with 
them. They'll be loaded, waiting for us; 
our men will be congregated in our dry- 
yard just off Water Street near B, wait- 
ing for us to arrive with the rails—and 
bingo! we go to it. After we drop the 
flats, we'll run the engine back to the 
woods, leave it where we found it, return 
a-flying on the velocipede, if it’s there, 
rim my automobile, if it isn’t there. You 
can get back in ample time to superii:- 
tend the cutting of the crossing!” 
Spoken like aman!” quoth Buck Ogil- 
2: You're the one man in this world 
— I'd steal a locomotive. ’At-a 


3 ve either of the conspirators known 
oe s plans to entertain Mayor 
itt stone at dinner on Thursday night, 
aad pasabe they would not have cheered 

Ose flat-cars were out of the woods. 


Witt happened at that dinner party — 
result—is told in the July 
issue, on sale June twenty-third. 
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“Now-you won’t feel afraid” 


The thoughtful soldier gives his wife a good auto- 
matic revolver before he joins the colors. The 
family is safer with a reliable, dependable revolver 
in the house—a weapon that makes your home safe 
for you and yours, but dangerous to the marauder. 


An Iver Johnson Revolver is safe—for the one who 
owns it. You can drop it, throw it about, even 
‘‘Hfammer the Hammer’’—it cannot shoot acci- 
dentally. Discharges only bya pull on the trigger. 


Go to an Iver Johnson dealer today—you will see 
how an Iver Johnson Revolver gives security. 
Buy a revolver today, for to-night it may be your 
turn to defend your loved ones against the aggres- 
sion of the burglar. 


Three Iver Johnson Booklets Sent Free 


They will tell how to make dollars go farthest in 

buying revolvers, shotguns, cycles. Indicate which 

book you want: A—"Arms,” B—“Bicycles,” 

C—*“‘ Motorcycles.” 

Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 

138 River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
New York, 99 Chambers St. 


San Francisco, 717 Market St. 
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out of the windows. Every once in a 
while she heard her mother at the tele- 
phone explaining to friends that Sally was 
all worn out with this constant, fool- 
ish going and that she was taking the 
child away for a rest. And people smiled 
as they hung up their receivers and said 
that at last Mrs. Crayton had started 
Sally on her duke-and-count hunt, and 
what a shame to lose Sally that way, 
and why couldn't the girl have accepted 
Leslie Thurston and lived happily ever 
after? 

Because rumors fly with a speed that 
is inconceivable to the human mind, 
Jimmy Ward heard. He had been sit- 
ting in his wonderful library for days. 
His neighbors said he was reading some 
very old books and writing a very new 
one. But he wasn’t. He was just smok- 
ing and waiting patiently for a certain 
sign. In the wilds of Africa he had often 
sat smoking and waiting for a message 
to come, sat waiting patiently for the 
ripple in the coarse grass that warned 
him it was time to act. 

So now he was waiting for the little 
ripple of news that would tell him Leslie 
Thurston had been honorably refused and 
that the girl who could weave fairy- 
yarns and paint cloud-pictures for the 
delight of baby hearts was free to play 
a new love-game. 

When the rumor came, Jimmy quietly 
laid down his pipe and strode out through 
the yellow sunshine straight to Sally, who 
was now smothering her last little hope 
in a frenzy of packing. 


A yee had laid things listlessly into the 
first trunk, packed others with bitter 
care into the second and jammed the left- 
overs carelessly into the third. Then she 
had gone and stood at a window and 
pitied herself and stared into the world 
that was yellow with sunshine. The sun- 
shine had not gladdened her, and now 
that there was nothing further to do she 
knew just how miserable she really was. 
She pitied herself in the way she had 
so often pitied Larry Graham. 

Larry had a mother who was little and 
soft and utterly foolish, and a stepfather 
who loved the foolish mother very much 
but who cared little or nothing for Larry. 
Larry had all the money he wanted, noth- 
ing in God’s world to do, thick wavy 
hair, a beautifully cut mouth and the sul- 
len eyes of a boy who doesn’t know what 
to do with the life God gave him. So 
he was just beating himself to pieces over 
nothing. Men said he was a fool, and 
mothers kept their daughters carefully 
out of his way. This may have been a 
very good thing for the daughters, but it 
was a horrible thing for Larry. 

The day Sally Crayton looked into his 
sullen eyes and smiled was a red-letter 
day for Larry. When, a few days later, 
at an open-air concert, she picked him 
out from the crowd and chatted with him 
before all the watching world, he loved 
her, loved her as he had never loved any- 
one or anything before. And when she 
continued to smile at him and chat with 
him, he made up his mind that even 
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though he was younger than Sally, he 
would marry her or die in the attempt. 

He had told Saily just that in his des- 
perate boyish way every time she refused 
him. She had refused him twelve times, 
and he had morbidly told her that the 
thirteenth time he’d win happiness one 
way or another. 

So now as she stood at the window, she 
remembered Larry. She knew now why 
she had gone out of her way to be nice 
to him. They were in the same boat, she 
and Larry. Both of them had everything 
on earth but the knowledge of what to 
do with their lives. So they were throw- 
ing themselves away, thrashing them- 
selves to pieces. 

Sally’s beautifully lashed eyes winked 
hotly over the bitterness of life. She 
turned from the window and decided to 
go to the garden, where she could weep 
in peace. She told the maid to send any- 
one who might come to see her to the 
rose-arbor. She wasn’t expecting any- 
one; people knew she was packing and 
that she would come to say good-by. 
There was only one person she wanted to 
see, but he would not come to her, and 
she could not with propriety go to him. 
So she went off to look at the roses and 
compare her present plight with Larry’s. 


pOEREAPS it was her thinking of him 
that brought him. At any rate, she 
was barely drifting off into the might- 
have-beens of a gold-and-turquoise day 
when Larry stood at the door of the rose- 
arbor. He looked thin and white, and 
his eyes, sullen no longer, burned in his 
handsome face like two glistening black 
coals. 

“Hello, Sally! I’ve just heard that 
you're going abroad—to marry a duke if 
you can, or a count if you can’t—to 
please your mother.” 

Sally’s eyes began to smolder. She 
stared at the boy through angrily lowered 
lashes. 

“Larry,” she asked crisply, “have you 
been drinking again?” 

He shook his head. “I haven’t touched 
a drop since I knew you, and I never will 
—now.” 

She caught the shrill excitement in his 
voice, and felt a vague uneasiness. But 
she laughed quickly and lightly. 

“You have been listening to the gossip 
of my mother’s enemies.” 

“Maybe,” he said grimly. “But just 
the same, it’s so. I know your mother, 
and I know that if you go over there, 
some day you'll get sick of fighting her 
and you'll chuck yourself away just that 
way. Sally,” he suddenly pleaded, “do 
you really want to do that horrible 
thing?” . 

“No, Larry, I don’t,” Sally as suddenly 
answered the boy’s plea. “I want to stay 
_— and be loved by a home man some 
ay.” 

“Then don’t go, Sally. Marry me, 
Sally, and don’t go. Don’t go away and 
leave me here to go to the devil or to 
chuck myself into space. And I'll do it 
—I swear I’ll do it if you don’t marry 
me. Your mother is always saying you'll 
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marry a duke or buy a count. And if she 
says it often enough, you'll do it. My 
mother’s always wringing her hands when 
I get into a mess and saying that I'll be 
brought home to her dead some day 
She’s said it so often that I rather like 
the idea now. And so to-day, Sally Cray. 
ton, unless you promise to marry me, ]'lJ 
blow myself to kingdom come and give 
my mother the pleasure of seeing me 
brought home on a board.” 

“Are you trying to scare me, Lany 
Graham?” Sally asked coolly. 

“Why—no.” The boy almost stut. 
tered with surprise. “I wouldn’t do any. 
thing to hurt you. But Sally,”—this 
voice was first a shrill whisper and next a 
flat monotone,—‘“I’m going to get off the 
earth. I’m no good to anyone, and I hate 
myself. I haven’t a real friend in the 
world. I’m no good. You've been the 
only one I’ve ever had treat me white— 
as if I was something better than a dog 
or a fool. If you'll marry me, I'll tell 
them all to go to the devil, and I'll start 
in and be a man. But if you go off o 
marry somebody that wouldn’t let me in 
even his back door, I'll beat it to a place 
a darn sight farther off than Europe.” 

The boy’s voice was a crazy mutter by 
now; and as he finished, he laid a shin- 
ing new revolver on the little round table 
standing between them. 

Sally’s eyes were wide open now. 
There was no anger in their depths, or 
fear—only pity for the boy, and a ten- 
derness that he was too crazed now to 
understand. 

“Larry, I can’t marry you, because I 
don’t and can’t love you that way. And 
if you kill yourself here among my roses, 
I'll never forgive you as long as I live.” 
Sally’s voice was cool and level. She 
wasn’t laughing at him. She knew it was 
no time to laugh. But she was talking 
lightly to steady him, and playing for 
time. But the boy misunderstood. 

“Oh—you're like the rest. You think 
I don’t mean it, that I’m just making 4 
new kind of a fool of myself.” He 
laughed, and snatched up the gun. 

“So long, Sally! You're the sweetest 
girl I ever knew, and the only person 
worth living for.” . 

He raised the gun. Sally hurled her 
self forward And Jimmy Ward 
gathered boy, girl and pistol in two quick 
arms that were as unyielding as iron. 


FTER a ghastly, ugly stillness of 

about six seconds, Jimmy Wa 
said in his gentlest voice: “Larry boy, 
give the gun to Sally.” 

When that ceremony was safely over, 
Jimmy let the boy sag into a seat al 
bury his head in his shaking arms. Jimmy 
stood on one side with his hand on the 
quivering shoulders, and Sally stood of 
the other, caressing the head bowed @ 
wretchedness. Presently Jimmy Wa 
frowned and spoke. ; I 

“Larry, if all I overheard is true, 
don’t know as I blame you much for 
wanting to quit. There is one reason, 
however, why you of all people have 0 
right to be a quitter, to chuck the game» 
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jaying it to 
afty ‘Graham's son. That ought to 


r any boy. You hardly dare 
enough ite Aen that—to be the son 
lived and died as finely as 
eofiry Graham lived and died. Geoffry 
raham fathered you, and once 
ight squeeze he befriended me. 
“As for loving Sally—well, 
sme you there, either. Every other 
san hereabouts seems to be in the same 
x, Sally is worth fighting for and living 
m. And if she can’t give you the kind 
f love you think you want, maybe she 
n give you a kind that’s just as fine. 
nyhow, you go right on loving her. It 
ont hurt her, and it will do you a world 


a finish. You are | 


How I Improved My Memory 
| In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


in a} 


I don’t | 


good. Of course, she can’t possibly | 


arry you, for the simple reason that she 
going to marry me just as soon as the 
w allows. 
rope for any reason. 
ay tight here at home. So you can 
me in any door at any time and as 
ten as you like. And as long as were 
n the subject, I may as well tell you 
iat since the three of us here under- 
and each other so well, you'll make an 
ieal best man. So get your tailor busy 
a new suit.” 
It was just at this point that Sally 


And we're not going off to | 
We're going to | 





rayton took it into her head to faint | 


yay. Without the least sign of warn- 
bg, she just sank slowly to the ground. 


V/HEN Sally came to, she was resting 
in Jimmy’s arms; Larry was gone. 
y turned away from Jimmy’s arms, 
hd glancing through the branches of the 
bse-vines, saw that the world was all 
brquoise and gold. 
When Jimmy found that it bothered 
ly to have him look at her so stead- 
y, he too Ileoked out into the heart of 
he golden day. And then he voiced his 
solute content. 
“Sally, I’ve traveled the world over, 
hd every part of it has its beauty, its 
orld value, its men who are worth 
howing and its women who are worth 
ing. But I’ve never found another 
of earth that gave me the happiness 


is does, a better set of men than those | 
my own country. And always I have | 


ped that when I came to love, it would 
-4woman of my own land. I’ve always 
id that I'd get married when I got 
ound to it and as soon as I found a 
l that was worth fighting for. Well— 
found her. I found her one May day 
4 garden telling cloud-stories to a 
buple of adoring babies. That day I de- 
ded I had gotten to the place where I 
ready for marriage. The girl was 
orth fighting for. And the Lord knows 
€ fought for her with every marriage- 
ble ¢ 4p in her world and mine. I 
ght silently and in my own way. This 
: Scrap was pretty bad. But worse 
than the swarm of marriageable 
aps was the girl’s willful, stubborn, un- 
mquered heart. I left her as free as a 
ts love can ever leave a woman, and 
Waited for my hour.” 
Jimmy laughed a little just then, and 
nus tightened the least little bit. 
€ game is up now, Sally. The 
come for you to pick a husband. 
men you have known, Sally, may 
idiots. Most men in love are 
t. But after all, they all were 





“Of course I place you! Mr. Addison Sims of 
Seattle. 

“Tf I remember correctly—and I do remember 
correctly—Mr. Burroughs, the lumberman, intro- 
duced me to you at the luncheon of the Seattle 
Rotary Club three years ago in May. This is a 
pleasure indeed! I haven’t laid eyes on you since 
that day. How is the grain business? And how 
did that amalgamation wofk out?” 

The assurance of this speaker—in the crowded 
corridor of the Hotel McAlpin—compelled me to 
turn and look at him, though I must say it is not 
my usual habit to “listen in’ even in a hotel 
lobby. 

“He is David M. Roth, the most famous 
memory expert in the United States,” said my 
friend Kennedy, answering my question before I 
could get it out. “He will show you a lot more 
wonderful things than that, before the evening 
is over.” 

And he did. 

As we went into the banquet room the toast- 
master was introducing a long line of the guests 
to Mr. Roth. I got in line and when it came my 
turn, Mr. Roth asked, “What are your initials, 
Mr. Jones, and your business connection and 
telephone nubmer?” Why he asked this, I learned 
later, when he picked out from the crowd the 60 
men he had met two hours before and called each 
by name without a mistake. What is more, he 
named each man’s business and telephone num- 
ber, for good measure. 

I won’t tell you all the other amazing things 
this man did except to tell how he called back, 
without a minute’s hesitation, long lists of num- 
bers, bank clearings, prices, lot numbers, parcel 
post rates and anything else the guests gave him 
in rapid order. 

SHRHEE 

When I met Mr. Roth again—which you may 
be sure I did the first chance I got—he rather 
bowled me over by saying, in his quiet, modest 
way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about my remem 
bering anything I want to remember, whether it 
be names, faces, figures, facts or something I 
have read in a magazine. 

“You can do this just as easily as I do. Any 
one with an average mind can learn quickly to do 
exactly the same things which seem so miraculous 
when I do them.” 

“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, “was 
originally very faulty. Yes it was—a really poor 
memory. On meeting a man I would lose his name 
in thirty seconds, while now there are probably 
10,000 men and women in the United States, 
many of whom I have met but once, whose names 
I can call instantly on meeting them. 

“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,’’ I inter- 
rupted, “you have given years to it. But how 
about me?” 

“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you the 
secret of a good memory in one evening. This is 
not a guess, because I have done it with thousands 
of pupils. In the first of seven simple lessons 
which I have prepared for home study, I show 
you the basic principle of my whole system and 
you will find it—not hard work as you might fear 
—but just like playing a fascinating game. I will 
prove it to you.” 

He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did; I 
got it the very next day from his publishers, the 
Independent Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose I 
was the most surprised man in forty-eight states 
to find that I had learned in about one hour— 
how to remember a list of one hundred words so 
that I could call them off forward and back with- 
out a single mistake. 

That first lesson stuck. 

And so did the other six. 

Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, who at 
32 years is president of a million dollar corpora- 
tion, the Pyrene Manufacturing Company of New 
York, makers of the famous fire extinguisher: 

“Now that the Roth Memory Course is fin- 
ished, I want to tell you how much I have 
enjoyed the study of this most fascinating 
subject. Usually these courses involve a great 
deal of drudgery, but this has been nothing 
but pure pleasure all the way through. I have 
derived much benefit from taking the course 
of instruction and feel that I shall continue 
to strengthen my memory. That is the best 
part of it. I shall be glad of an opportunity 
to recommend your work to my friends.” 

Mr. Allen didn’t put it a bit too strong. 

The Roth Course is priceless! I can absolutely 
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count on my memory now. I can call the name 
of most any man I have met before—and I am 
getting better all the time. I can remember any 
figures I wish to remember. Telephone numbers 
come to mind instantly, once I have filed them 
by Mr. Roth’s easy method. Street addresses 
are just as easy. 

The old fear of forgetting (you know what that 
is) has vanished. I used to be “scared stiff” on 
my feet—because I wasn’t sure. I couldn’t re- 
member what I wanted to say. 

Now I am sure of myself, and confident, and 
“easy as an old shoe’’ when I get on my feet at 
the club, or at a banquet, or in a business meet- 
ing, or in any social gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is 
that I have become a good conversationalist— 
and I used to be as silent as a sphinx when I got 
into a crowd of people who knew things. 


Now I can call up like a flash of lightning most 
any fact I want right at the instant I need it 
most. I used to think a “hair trigger’ memor 
belonged only to the prodigy and genius. Now 
see that every man of us has that kind of a mem- 
ory if he only knows how to make it work right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping 
around in the dark for so many years, to be able 
to switch the big searchlight on your mind and 
see instantly everything you want to remember. 

This Roth Course will do wonders in your 
office, 

Since we took it up you never hear anyone in 
our office say “I guess” lor “I think it was abou 
so much” or “I forget that right now” or “I can’t 
remember” or “‘I must look up his name.” Now 
they are right there with the answer—like a shot. 
_ Have you ever heard of “Multigraph’” Smith? 
Real name H. Q. Smith, Division Manager of the 
Multigraph Sales Company, Ltd., in Montreal. 

ere is a bit from a letter of his that I saw 
last week: 







































“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: 
Mr. Roth has a most remarkable Memory 
Course. It is simple, and easy as falling off 
a log. Yet with one hour a day of practice, 
anyone—I don’t care who he is—can improve 
his Memory 100% in a week and 1,000% in 
six months.” 

. My advice to you is don’t wait another minute. 
Send to Independent Corporation for Mr. Roth’s 
amazing course and see what a wonderful mem- 
ory you have got. Your dividends in increased 
earning power will be enormous. 

Victor Jones. 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
the publisher of the Roth Memory Course, that 
once you have an opportunity to see in your own 
home how, easy it is to double, yes, triple your 
memory power in a few short hours, that they 
are willing to send the course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon 
or write a letter and the complete course will be 
sent, all charges prepaid, at once. you are not 
entirely satisfied send it back any time within five 
days after you receive it and you will owe 
nothing. 

On the other hand, !f you are as pleased as are 
the thousands of other men and women who have 
used the course, send only $5 in full payment. 
You take no risk and you have everything to 
gain, so mail the coupon now before this re- 
markable offer is withdrawn. 

FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


‘Independent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, Dept. E, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 

Please send me the Roth Memory Course of 
seven lessons. I will either remail the course to 
you within five days after its receipt or send 
you $s. 


Name 


Address 
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Buy Smileage for the Boys in Camp 


Send a “Smileage Book” to your soldier 
in the training camp. It's sure to please him. 


The “Smileage” coupons will pass him 
in to the splendid entertainments at the 
“Liberty Theatres "— clean, wholesome 
programs by the headliners of the lyceum 
and theatrical professions. 

Laugh! Why, your soldier boy will 
get a world of fun out of that bunch of 
tickets. 


And every time he tears out a coupon, 
he will be pleasantly reminded of you 
personal interest in him. He will be a better 
fighter because of that “Smileage Book.” 


Get busy right now and buy him a book 
brimful of happy laughter. 
Buy one TODA Y—and 
send it to some soldier 


On sale at banks, cigar stores, drug stores 
and 5 and 10 cent stores or apply to 


Military Entertainment Committee, Washingtoa 





Facts About Smileage Books 


5—Smil Books are on sale by local Smileage 





1—Smileage Books are books containing Pp 
=— eld in rty 


tional Guard Camps in U. S. A 


ment mmittee, under supervision 
Department. 


entitling a soldier to admission to any entertain- 
Theatres, Liberty Tents, 
etc., in National Army Sgndpnenente, and Na- 


2—-Ganioage Books are lonped by Military Entertain 


a ay Books containing Neg pecan .00 





Smileage Books 
oo ult ok 
range from five to twenty-five cents. 


tional Guard Camps on! 
naval training stations or other camps. 


The price of entertainments 


4—Smileage books are for use in Liberty Entertain- 
ments in National Army Cantonments and Na- 
They do not apply to 


Committees everywhere throughout the country. 


6—There is space on each book for name of soldier 
and name of person sending book. Smileage 
Books are transferable to soldiers in uniform. 
They can be used by civilians only when accom- 
panied by a soldier. 


7—Sixteen theatres have been built. Chautauqua 
tents erected. A complete schedule of enter- 
tainments arranged. 


8—Smileage Books are needed for our million of 
soldiers. Buy yours today—send it at once to 
your soldier. 
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nen you could trust in the big things, 
nd they loved you royally and openly 
nq honorably. 1 have stood calmly by 
nd given them their chance, for most of 
om were as good men as I am, and 
doubtless better. I watched those chaps 
beak my future wiles arm, cut her 
heck, kiss her hands and lips, wave a 
n in her face, and I've kept my head. 
But if you thought I was going to stand 
almly by and see you thrown to the 
olves of a foreign marriage-market, you 
ertainly had another guess coming. A 
band may be an old-fashioned nui- 
nce, but he is an absolute necessity for 
sme women. You are one of them. So 
ou, Sally Crayton, are going to pick out 
husband this morning. I’m perfectly 
filing to listen to any arguments and 
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can get them stated in about five min- 
utes. I shall try and stay calm and sane 
for five minutes longer. After that, I re- 
serve the right-to be as idiotic as the 
next man.” 

Sally turned her head so Jimmy could 
not see her brimming eyes, for she knew 
that if he did, she wouldn’t get her five 
minutes. And she tried to make her 
voice sound properly indignant. 

“T admitted long ago that a husband 
was useful. I conceded that he might 
even be delightful. But Ill have you un- 
derstand that no man yet has kissed me. 
I preferred to have my arm broken and 
my cheek cut—” 

“Oh, you darling!” then said Jimmy 
Ward. 
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ere piling out of it in a swirling cloud, the water, which was four or five inches 


upon, ind suddenly a yell of agony rose from deep, and for the first time in his life 
your Bimstone. Ahmoo himself had landed on Brimstone voluntarily took a plunge. 
better he end of his nose. Neewa made no 

ook.” ound, but stood for a moment swiping OR a long time they lay in the cool- 


ing rill. The light of day was dim 
and hazy before Brimstone’s eyes, and he 
was beginning to swell from the tip of his 
nose to the end of his bony tail. Neewa, 
having so much fat, suffered less. He 
could still see, and as the painful hours 
passed, a number of things were adjust- 
ing themselves in his brain. All this had 
begun with the man-beast. It was the 
man-beast who had taken his mother 
from him. It was the man-beast who 


t his face with both paws, while the pup, 
ill yelling, ran the end of his crucified 
pe into the ground. In another moment 
ery fighter in Ahmoo’s army was busy; 
ind suddenly setting up a bawling on his 
m account, Neewa turned tail to the nest 
ind ran. Brimstone was not a hair behind 
im. In every square inch of his tender 
ide he felt the red-hot thrust of a needle. 
t was Neewa who made the most noise. 
His voice was one continuous bawl, and to 
his bass melody Brimstone’s soprano 
ailing added the touch which would have 
fonvinced any passing Indian that the 
bup-garou devils were having a dance. 
Now that their enemies were in disor- 
rly flight, the wasps, who are a rather 
hivalrous enemy, would have returned 
0 their upset fortress had not Brim- 
one in his mad departure chosen one 
de of a small sapling and Neewa the 
ther, a misadventure which stopped 
hem with a force almost sufficient to 
their necks. Thereupon a few 
ben of Ahmoo’s rear-guard started in 
tesh. With his fighting blood at last 
roused, Neewa swung out and caught 
mmstone where there was almost no 
iron his haunch. Already half blinded, 
hd so. wrought up with pain and terror 
hat he had lost all sense of judgment or 
derstanding, Brimstone believed that 
e sharp dig of Neewa’s razorlike claws 
4 deeper thrust than usual of the 
umzing horrors that overwhelmed him, 
id with a final shriek he proceeded to 
row a. fit. 
It was the fit that saved them. In his 
hiacal contortions he swung around to 
was side of the sapling, and with 
ur halter once more free from impedi- 
: » Neewa bolted for safety. The pup 
owed, yelping at every jump. No 
did Neewa feel a horror of the 
tr. The instinct of his kind told him 
stra ee. wanted it badly. 
se _ halloner might have set 
vein - my ery he headed for 
’ e had proceeded onl 
few hundred feet when they came aon 
sag across which either of them 
© jumped. Neewa jumped into 
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it was 
the 


and 


fastened rope around his neck. 






itself upon him that the rope was to 
blame for everything. 

After a long time they dragged them- 
selves out of the rivulet and found a 
soft, dry. hollow at the foot of a big tree. 
Even to Neewa, who had the use of his 
eyes, it was growing dark in the deep 
forest. The sun was far in the west, and 
it was growing chilly. 

Flat on his belly, with his swollen head 
between his forepaws, Brimstone whined 
plaintively. Again and again Neewa’s 
eyes went to the rope as the big thought 
developed itself in his head. 

He whined. It was partly a yearning 
for his mother, partly a response to Brim- 
stone. He drew closer to the pup, filled 
with the irresistible desire for comrade- 
ship. After all, it was not Brimstone 
who was to blame. It was the man-beast 
—and the rope. 

The gloom of evening settled more 
darkly about them, and snuggling him- 
self still closer to the pup, Neewa drew 
the rope between his forepaws. With 
a little snarl he set his teeth into it, and 
then began to chew steadily. Now and 
then he growled, and in the growl there 
was a peculiarly communicative note, as 
if he wished to say to Brimstone: 

“Don’t you see, I’m chewing this thing 
in two. I'll have it done by morning. 
Cheer up! There’s a better day coming.” 


“The Test of Courage,” another de- 

lightful story of Mr. Curwood’s “No- 

mads of the North,” appears in the 
next—the July—issue. 






































had chucked him into the dark sack, | 
the man-beast who had | 


Slowly the fact was beginning to impinge - 


objections you may have, provided you | 
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THE FIGHTING MAN 





said. “I like almost everything about you 
but your—your courage.” 

“Um! I haven’t proposed, you know. 
I’ve just told you. Maybe I’ll never pro- 
pose. That depends. I wont till I think 
I have a chance.” 

She laughed, not unpleasantly but tol- 
erantly. 

“Besides,” he said, “you may fall in 
love with me. Who can say? If you do,” 
he said with a twinkle, “will you be sure 
to let me know?” 

“Does Mr. Bracque know you come to 
see me?” she asked suddenly. 

“No. Why?” 

“He was heard to say that he would do 
frightful things to any man who dared,” 
she said. 

“Has he been bothering you?” 

“Not to speak of,” she said evasively. 
“He’s prehistoric in his courtship—the 
club and the cave idea.” 

“Um! So he’s been worrying you. 
Miss Hearn, if I were you, I’d be care- 
ful. Bracque isn’t exactly a law-abiding 
person, and one can’t tell. Don’t be 
about alone—especially at night. If he 
met you, and had been drinking—” 

“T know,” she said quietly. 


\ 
Fee Dan was gone, she thought 
about him until she fell asleep. She 
liked him. It was hard for her to under- 
stand how a boy with so many fine quali- 
ties could iack the most essential of all. 
He was good; he was clean; he had abil- 
ity; he had a lazy, boyish way about him 
that made him most attractive. In short, 
he was likable, lovable; if only he were 
dependable, if only he had courage! 
Letha would not admit even to herself 
how much she liked Dan. At best it was 

not as much as Dan hoped. 

Gradually Camp One dropped behind 
Camp Two. Bracque was easing off—let- 
ting his men slip. It seemed he had lost 
interest. Dan was quick to see it. 

“Bracque,” he said, “this wont do. 
Camp Two’s beating you.” 

Bracque shrugged his shoulders. “I 
run dis camp,” he said. 

“That’s all right so long as you run 
it,” said Dan, “but you’re not running it. 
You're letting it slide. I want to-mor- 
row’s reports to show Camp One ahead.” 

For a day or so there was a little spurt; 
then things flattened out, and Camp One 
fell back into make-believe lumbering. 
Camp Two, with nobody to crowd it, 
dropped off as well. Dan remonstrated 
again. 

“Me—I get out dis log’,” said Bracque 
truculently. “I’m boss dis camp, eh? 
You don’ stick out your nose in eet.” 

“T’ve been all-fired patient with you, 
Bracque. I'll keep on being patient so 
long as you do your work. Those logs 
have got to be got out. Either you start 
in to get them, or somebody else will. I 
don’t want to give you your time, 
Bracque.” 

“Ho! My time, eh! You fire me— 
Bracque? Say, I got bone for pick wit’ 
you. You keep off from dat girl, see? 
You go roun’ her house some more, and 
I bus’ you open—so.” 


“Stick to business,” Dan said quietly. 

“You ’ear w’at I say.” 

“Bracque, there’s no need of our hav- 
ing trouble. All I ask is for you to do 
your work properly.” 

“W’en my men don’ work right,” 
Bracque said sneeringiy, “I make dem 
work.” 

“Then make them,” said Dan, and he 
turned his back to go in the house. 
Bracque stood staring after him derisively. 

“Boss, she’s some fightin’ man!” he 
said to the cookee, who was chopping 
wood outside the cook-shanty. 


ROM that day Dan counted the 

commencement of serious difficulties 
in the camp. Next morning six men re- 
fused to turn out to work and demanded 
their time. Two days later five men quit. 
Dan discussed it with Bracque, but got 
no satisfaction. More men quit in Camp 
Two. From then until spring there was a 
path worn between the camps by men go- 
ing out and others coming in to take 
their places. Early in February, Bracque 
lounged up to Dan’s door. 

“I’m t’rough—me,” he said sullenly. 

“You're quitting me, Bracque?” 

“Oui—for sure.” 

“What’s the idea?” 

“T don’ like dis job. She’s no good.” 

“Something’s back of this, Bracque. 
What is it?” 

“Dat’s my business. 
queet my job, eh?” 

“You're the doctor,” said Dan coolly. 

“T like for see you run dis work,” 
Bracque said sneeringly. 

“Um! Good morning, Bracque. Take 
the road to the right. It leads to town. 
You'll get your time at the. mill.” 

Bracque went. If he had shown a dis- 
position to pick a fight, Dan would not 
have wondered at his going; but he went 
peaceably, almost docilely. It set Dan to 
thinking. 

“T wonder—”’ he thought. 

A week later he wondered less, for 
word came to him that Bracque was 
hanging around town, pockets full of 
money, buying liquor recklessly for all 
comers and bragging that he had left Dan 
in the lurch. “You watch,” Bracque was 
reported as saying. “Dan Tillman, she’s 
never goin’ for git dose log on de mill. 
You see somet’ing maybe. For sure!” 

Dan’s father drove out to camp, wor- 
ried. “I warned you,” he said to Dan. 
“Bracque was bought. They’re trying to 
cripple the work—and the work mustn’t 
be crippled. I’ve given my word to the 
Government to have that lumber to them 
at a certain date, and it’s got to be there. 
I aint taking any profit on it, either. 
It’s up to you, Dan. This country’s done 
pretty well by us, son, and it’s up to us 
to do pretty well by it, now that it needs 
a hand from everybody. You get out 
those logs—and fight.” 

“You think it’s German influence?” 

“T know it.” 

Dan looked down at the floor a mo- 
ment. Then he spoke casually, without 
particular emphasis; but somehow his 
manner satisfied his father. 


I got right for 


(Continued from 
page 72) 


“The logs will be at the mill on gu 
Dad,” he said. 

His father drove home again, andj 
waited for the dinner-hour; then he» 
to the cook-shanty where the crey 
assembled. 

“Men,” he said, “I’m boss of this ¢g 
Bracque’s gone. I take his place, Yq 
been laying down. Now you're going 
to get on the job and work. I’m go 
see to it you do work. We’re worki 
the Government. That ought to » 
something to you. But whether it ; 
or not, you’re going to act as if it§ 
I’ve been easy with you. I want tok 
on treating you decently. I hope yqj 
let me.” 

“Aw, chase yourself!” said a big wooj 
man, by name Pidgin. 

It was the natural thing. Bracqu 
taught the men to despise Dan. Brag 
had sneered at him, had challenged} 
repeatedly before the men’s eyes, 
Dan had not acted. The men had 
infected by his attitude. 

“Pidgin,” said Dan, “come here.” 

Pidgin slouched forward, leering a 
companions. 

“I said I-was boss of this camp. ¥ 
don’t seem to believe it. I’m somy,} 
T'll have to show you. Put uw} 
hands.” 

Pidgin didn’t wait. He struck outs 
denly, viciously. Dan_ sidestepped 
struck. His fist spatted against the ay 
of Pidgin’s jaw, and the man went reel 
back and down, to lie on the floor wg 
gling his head and staring owlishly ab 
him. One blow had been enough. 

“Get up,” said Dan, “and get to wot 
Any other candidates?” 

There were none. The men filedm 
tering out to work; Dan strode af 
them. And he drove them. It seemel 
his crew as if he were everywhere pr 
ent, always behind them driving, div 
Into the real woodsmen he instilled 
spirit of fighting by his example; intot 
others he drove something that resem 
it. Day after day he drove them, 
the piles of logs along the rivera 
grew. Everybody jumped. No ma 
tered for fear of the appearance off 
boss—and the boss did not have to# 
a second blow. The men had seem 
he could—that was enough. 

Toward the end of February cames 
heaviest snowfall of the year—a reall 
lashing blizzard. Tote-roads were DUN 
equipment covered, and still the 9 
kept’ falling. To work was impos 
and seventy idle men of the class of Dat 
crew are excellent ground for the cul! 
of mischief. They fought and 
and complained—and then whisky m 
teriously made its appearance. 
bad. Dan hunted for it, but it wasae 
be found; nor could he solve the my# 
of its appearance. 

Suddenly that night the snow stoppe! 
the wind died, and a terrible bittemes 
cold descended. ‘The sky was cleat® 
smoke from the chimneys asceti 
straight column. Underfoot 
creaked and screamed at the mOWES 
of a sleigh or two-sled. E 
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Dan paced up and down in his shanty, 
+ natient for the morning, impatient for 


: bor to begin. From the bunk-house 
came 2 bedlam. The men were getting 
out of hand. Dan stopped, started for 
ill on selmmthe door with intent to quell the disturb- 
_— ance, but paused. A faint knocking 
ai sounded at his back door. He threw it 
.~ re open. A woman on snowshoes, muffled to 
he cree ae eyes, stood there. 
"3 “Dan—let me in—quick.’ 
of this ¢ “Letha!” he said. “What—” He did 
place. Yi ose but drew her inside and closed 
naa r. 
“Tal “Ouick! Get your snowshoes. You 
must hurry.” 
“on “Where? What is it?” 
nether it 7 “Bracque. He’s coming. I overheard. 
os if it ...1 was snowshoeing and sat down 
want to “Biito rest in a clump of young spruce beside 
I hope vail? road. Bracque came along in a sleigh 
P Yue ith a stranger. The sleigh turned back, 
labi nd Bracque started on—but they talked. 
8 WORE Your men are with him—some of them— 


Bracque lagu e2002" He’s coming here—to get you, 


Yan. B they said, and burn the camps. Then 
‘ y emmihey re going to blow up the dam.” 

allenged What?” 

Y's eyes, 


“The dam.” 
Blow up the dam! Dan understood. 
hat would kill the drive. Three miles be- 
low was 2 dam of log cribbing behind 
hich was stored water to drive the logs. 
When the logs arrived at the dam, it 
ould be opened, and the stored water 
ould carry the drive over the shallows 
othe mill. With the dam gone, the win- 
t's work would be wasted; the spruce 
would rot on the river-bed in summer. 
“You're sure?” 
“He’s to get five hundred dollars when 
he dam’s gone... . . Hurry! He’s go- 
ing to get you first.” 
“First, eh? You'd better skedaddle, | 
tha. If he finds you here—” 
“I know,” she said. 
“And thank you for coming.” 
“Hurry,” she said. 
‘Tm sorry I can’t come with you. But 
youll be safer alone in the woods than 
— me.” 

ou're going to stay?” 
He nodded. 


nen had by 


e here,” 
leering at 


“Dan—you aren’t—afraid?” 
a.” he said. “But you're los- | 
ng time.” 





“What are you goin 
g to do: 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Whatever 
tems likeliest,” he said. 
She stared at him. “You—aren’t— 
d,” she said slowly. 
: came a violent kick on the door. | 
~), Open up there,” shouted a voice. 
Den oor queeck. Me—Bracque— 
fam here. Open! De girl, she’s come 

Isaw. You open up.” 

stared at Dan with frightened 
ts, but she did not speak. : 
un away, Bracque, and behave your- 
Ht,” said Dan quietly. : 
id Bs goin for bus’ you open, Dan,” 
S saeque. “Open bifore I bus’ in dat 


‘He's not alone. I hear others,” Letha 


Dar nodded 

“Guess I better go out and—talk it 
“They Said to her. 

Doo il you,” she said. 

! Seem to be anything else to do. 
Got you to think about.” He 
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turned and spoke to Bracque. “If I come 
out, will you let Miss Hearn go without 
interference?” 

Bracque laughed shortly. “Dat’s my 
girl in dere. 1 t’ink she’s goin’ for stay 
here.” 

“Better think that over, Bracque. If 
you touch her, they'll hunt the mountains 
till they get you.” 

“Ho! She’s goin’ for keep de mout’ 
shut, I guess. W’en I git t’rough, she’s 
keep ver’ quiet, I t’ink. To-morrow she’s 
go wit’ me w’erever I go, eh?” 

Dan turned to Letha. “I never knew 
what a comfortable feeling a gun can give 
a man—until I find myself without one. 
Bar the door when I go out.” 

“You mustn’t—”’ 

“Everybody’s been wanting me to 
fight,”” he said, a trifle grimly. ‘Looks 
as if they’re going to get their wish. Bar 
the door and stand in front of it with 
that ax.” 

He began removing his coat. She clung 
to his arm. ‘“No—no!” she whispered. 

“Bracque,” he said loudly, “you're a 
big bluff. You wouldn’t dare open your 
mouth to me if you didn’t have a crowd 
with you, and you know it. You're a 
sneaking four-flusher.” 

“Wat? W’at’s dat?” screamed 
Bracque. “You come. I show you. I 
show dose boys here w’at I do wit’ you. 
Me—Bracque! Hey, you boy! I take 
care dis feller. You stand and watch. 
Now you see Bracque bus’ him wide 


open. 

Dan laughed loudly. “Don’t run when 
I come out,” he said. Then to Letha: 
“So far, so good! I pricked his vanity 
some. I think he’ll tackle me alone. Bar 
the door and get the ax.” 

“Dan!” 

But he threw open the door suddenly 
and stepped outside. 

“Bracque,” he said, “I'll fight you for 
her—if you’ve got the nerve.” 


Siew moon was high and the night 


bright as day. Dan saw Bracque 
standing alone, a _ rapidly thickening 
crowd of men behind him, as news of the 
event penetrated the bunk-house. 

“Bracque,” said Dan, “you’re in for a 
licking.” 

His chance, his one chance—and hers 
—lay in nettling Bracque to fight him 
alone. It was his only hope. If Bracque’s 
vanity compelled him to hold the men 
back and leave the fight to him and Dan! 
So Dan pricked the big Frenchman with 
his tongue and dared him to come on. If 
Bracque were to maintain his prestige, he 
must fight Dan single-handed. In so 
much Dan had outgeneraled him before 
the fight began. 

But there Dan’s advantage ended. 
Thirty pounds of weight were with 
Bracque; no spirit of fair play impeded 
him; and he was skilled in the merciless 
rough-and-tumble fighting of the woods. 
He leaped high in the air and cracked 
his heels together, emitting a challenging 
bellow. As his feet struck the ground 
again, he leaped forward in a terrific rush 
which he calculated would smash Dan to 
the ground and end the matier promptly 
—as it well might have done. But Dan 
did not try to meet the rush, well know- 
ing it would be fatal. He stepped swiftly 
to the right, thrust out his foot; and as 


Bracque tripped, Dan whipped his fist to 
the man’s ear. In the nature of things 
it could not be a telling blow, but it had 
its political effect, like certain German 
victories. Bracque plunged past Dan, but 
he did not fall. Dan turned to face him 
—-and saw Letha standing just outside the 
door, ax in hand. It was but a flashing 
glimpse he had of her, for Bracque was 
on him again. Bracque struck, then 
leaped back and aimed a swinging kick at 
Dan’s kneecap, which had it reached its 
mark would have smashed his leg and 
ended the battle. But Dan was waiting 
for Bracque’s feet, knowing the woods- 
man’s fondness for using sole-leather. In- 
stead of avoiding the kick, he sprang in- 
ward, so that it was not Bracque’s foot 
which encountered his knee, but Bracque’s 
thigh which met Dan’s thigh; and now 
Dan struck with all his strength, bringing 
up his fist from his knee. Bracque went 
down. A lesser man would have been dis- 
posed of by that blow, but Bracque was 
on his feet again, spitting and snarling 
like a cat. 

A man slunk forward out of the crowd, 
edging around to take Dan from behind, 
but Letha stepped out with ax upraised, 
and the man slunk back again. Dan did 
not see. He did not know that his back 
was being protected. 


As and again Bracque rushed. 
Once the men stood toe to toe, ham- 
mering each other with all their strength. 
Here the advantage was to Dan, for he 
calculated his blows and guarded his body 
from Bracque’s. In the university he 
had learned boxing well. One blow 
smashed through his guard and reached 
his chin. He felt himself lifted from his 
feet; the world disappeared in swirling 
black, and it was his shoulders that struck 
the ground first. His consciousness was 
blurred, but under his consciousness 
worked something that told him he must 
get to his feet before Bracque could “put 
the boots te him,” before Bracque could 
jump on him with cruel calked boots, 
cracking ribs, or making of his face a 
thing to be gazed on ever after with aver- 
sion. 

He was up, tottering,- swaying. 

“Dan!” Letha called sharply. 

Her voice reached his consciousness. It 
was like a shock of cold water; his head 
cleared. Bracque rushed to finish him, 
but Dan avoided the man, and for min- 
utes directed all his rapidly returning en- 
ergies to keeping out of Bracque’s way, 
for well he knew that to let the French- 
man close with him, seize him in those 
gorillalike arms, would be disastrous. 

He fought on. Spectators watched in 
silence, for it was a fight such as men are 
seldom privileged to see. Bracque’s rage 
increased, and caution vanished as Dan 
continued to stand on his feet before him; 
and Dan himself once more fought wa- 
rily, skillfully, playing for time, waiting 
for opportunity. Rough-and-tumble was 
pitted against science, and science was 
holding its own. 

“T’ve got to keep him off,” Dan whis- 
— to himself. “I’ve got to keep him 
Oo e 

Once on the ground, he knew Bracque 
would have him, for Dan had not the 
weight; nor had he the experience in eye- 
gouging, ear-biting, stomach-kneeing that 
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years of woods-fighting had given his 
tagonist. So he fought a long-range bg: 
tle—and began to score. 


ie when the moment came that gare 
him knowledge that he could efeg 
Bracque, Dan never knew, but sud 
he found himself confident of it. He 
the better man, and he knew it, He kney 
too, that if Letha were to escape, ify 
were to save the dam, he must use that 
knowledge and the ability back of ity 
alone to thrash Bracque, but to thng 
him in such a way that the men would) 
awed by it. He must use victory to pain 
ascendancy over them. 

He still fought warily, but remon 
lessly. Not now did he try to end things 
with a mighty blow, but rather to og 
cown his man by degrees, to riddle hig 
to batter him to pieces gradually, slowly, 
pitilessly. He wanted to break Bracgu 
courage. 

Some men seem able to lead a lifem 
quiring the use of much whisky to mak 
it happy, without showing outward 
effects. They appear to retain their phy 
ical powers, appear even superior to ther 
fellows. But it is appearance. Whisty 
reaches out more subtilely than for mer 
physical strength; its first goal is stamim 
Dan had lived clean and thought cem 
Bracque had lived sordidly, and bs 
thoughts were sordid. In such mattes 
mental habits have their effect. Gné 
ually, almost imperceptibly, Dan became 
aware, Bracque’s rushes grew less vicious, 
The man came again and again, not 
ways harmlessly, but each time with# 
thought less power than before. Hs 
breathing grew louder—but so did Dan’; 
a straight half-hour of such fighting weas 
on the hardiest. But Dan’s stamina wi 
unimpaired. 

A moment came when Dan took tk 
offensive. He did not rush, did not 
sort to Bracque’s battering tactics, bi 
circled his foe, whipping blows to his fate 
—not blows calculated to knock the mat 
out, but to batter him, cut him, to welt 
away his will and his courage. The fight 
was by no means ended, but in Dati 
heart it was ended. He knew he woul 
be the victor—and he laughed aloud 
Letha heard that laugh, and her sensatiot 
was half exultation, half horror, for it wa 
the relentless laugh of a man who know 
what the end will be, and is resolved 
make that end terrible. 

Bracque’s face was a horror. He 
screamed in rage and lashed out futile 
Again and again Dan struck. Bracque I 
plied with fist and feet, but his eyes wet 
blurred now. Soon one was closed; 
lips were puffed and broken; his h 
nose was laid open and bleeding. 

Suddenly he seemed to realize that! 
was beaten, that this despised antagonist 
was getting the better of him, for he dre 
back, crouched, thrust behind him # 
stealthy right hand and drew from a hip 
pocket one of those long-bladed kné 
dear to woodsmen, which open with & 

i Dan caught the glitter 
steel. : 

He cast his eyes about him for? 
weapon, but saw none within reach. 
hind Bracque, and a dozen feet am 
against the side of his shanty, stood 
broken handle of a cant-dog—ash, of the 
bigness of a baseball bat, but longer 
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riven his i ition and began to circle. R 
coerce en, wih cone, | OC AN Carry this Camera 
came nearer step by step. Dan gave 


ery step he took to the h VC Al 
1¢ that gay ae < te the right, working q W ut OU W ays 








rear, he too 
Ould defeg his way around Bracque. It was a ques- 
Ut suddenly tion of moments. Would the man rush as you de your ves and consi Geka ‘ne We 
it. He wall before he could reach that club? He saw ful. Iti see ya Ate 
- Hekng MB, sudden tightening of Bracque's muscles, userul, Is SO light an compact that its presence 
Scape, if lll caw that no more time was to be given will hardly be noticed, yet it is always ready to 
ust use tial him, and he leaped backward, turned for snap the unexpected picture. 
k of itm one instant from his enemy—and the : 
t to thai sturdy wood “om his hands. Then he The Ansco V-P No. 0 is a real camera, making 
en would by d to meet Bracque. ; , a dake Rpiea . i 
tory to i a knife flashed; there was the sick- pictures 1%x2% inches in size. Its operation is 
ing thud of seasoned wood against hu- simple and easy to understand. The front springs 
Ut Tremor man flesh, owt — — be apeety out ready for action silienae you press class tesalitainlinaes 
> end thi , dry crack. It was Bracque’s wrist. ae F : 
ther hp. per fe whirled through the air toward it is the only self-opening camera made. 
ly dak [atha, who set her foot upon it. Focusing, to insure clear, sharp pictures, is made 
y, slowly 

k BracquiiyRACQUE ground his teeth to hold in so easy for you that you never need sacrifice any 

By sraint a cry of agony. And Dan advantages which the high grade lenses afford— 
da lie mwas upon him, regardless of fractured and an anastigmat lens that cannot be focused is no 


ky to mii wrist, without mercy in his heart, fighting 
outward Heryelly for his girl and for his country. better than a cheap lens. 


their physiEBracque was whipped. A man with a 
‘ior to theliifractured wrist is through, but Dan would N S O 
e. WhisyMBnot let him be through. On his body he ( 


in for meniitaueht those waiting men a lesson, and CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 

is stamin, n their hardened, calloused hearts were 

ught cleiniichilled by the sight of it. Only so could ‘ To get sharp, clear 
, and USMhe hold them back; only so could he over- : pictures, always 
ich mattesiawe them and make himself and Letha use Ponti Cameras 
ct. safe when Bracque should be disposed of. Ansco Speedex Film 


an became For minutes he played cruelly with 
less Vici MEBracque until the man’s nerve oozed out 
ain, not HMMof his finger-ends and he crouched and 


and Cyko Paper. 


In finish and workman- 


_ with 2 begged. Dan laughed at him and struck E f : ship the Ansco V-P Ne. 0 
Clore. His@i@again and again. ae : af oe 
did Dan's} “Down on your knees,” he shouted, and : gee, + ls at 
hting weasBracque flopped to his knees pleading, 3 00 to iene cumini 
tamina WSeieibbering, covering his face with his x equipenent, Other ye 


hands, Then Dan pulled the hands away, y 
n took tMand bracing himself slowly, scuffling his cameras at $2.75 up. Send 





did not a eet to find firm footing in the snow, he li ~ — for esta, 

actics, owered his fist to his side, and with all i . Z 

to his fac he strength of arm and back, drove it to \ a TE < eS ANSCO COMPANY 
ck the matiiihis Mee, 5. 5 It was the end. : Ai a Binghamton, NewYork, 


m, to welgiBracque slumped backward and sidewise 
The figitfiand lay motionless. 

t in Dats In a second Dan snatched his cant-dog 
y he wouliMandle and sprang upon the men. They 
hed alowlMtid not wait, but turned as one and ran 
r sensation om him. 

, for itWS9ME Then there came a crashing, a tramplin 
who know Sf horses’ hoofs upon the fend to the left. 








resolved to ad a sleigh-load of men dashed into the 
- Dan saw his father, the sheriff 
orror. He unc other tried men of the town... .. 
ut futilelye felt suddenly tired; his knees trem- 
a ony he stood wavering, leaning upon 
; eyes Wi us Club, 
; “« ba ae AT ee a ears of success- 
eet 3 _ to our city,” he said indis- our ability. ee 
« e . : ’ i ot on = 
x. shat be * oo ” demanded his father. ,' patie Drawing * 
pi _ ed us—late. And we were th: orities. ae YEAR BooK 
“ f y mbers of 
or hed “Everything's—all right—now. I had| pofieetytins Sa wEEE Qe 
1d him #3#0—argue with Bracque.” He jerked his "Enrolied Students. 
from L mumb toward the grotesquely huddled Wiahony a 8 eae 
ded gure in th “ i 
we wih econ.” OW. “He—listened to— | SCHQDIFAPPLLED ART 
AppuepAnTBiye.No. 4 BATTLECREEK MICH. 





glitter CH The sheriff was bending over the 


yr, Gawd,” said he, “h 9 T 
in a mauled him?” phe sie BANKING BY MAIL AT 4 Yo ll 
each. was : ” : f ISTANCE i hindrance to saving money by mail at4% in- 
feet away MMREr voice oe san, athe cried, D terest with thie loos cade Seu, which has been conducting a 
stood wor of the th mie Ragerg the ae conservative savings bank business for 50 years. No cote where 
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Superfine Parfumed, Invisible 
Makes dainty pink cheeks . 
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Use 


Ingram’s Rouge 


It gives the charming colorfulness of 
natural health. Safe for the most delicate 
skin. Cannot be detected. Daintily per- 
fumed. Solid cake —no porcelain plate. 
Three shades, 50c. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 


Acream your skin will like. Has dis- 
tinct qualities that keep the skin in healthy 
condition. Not like ordinary “face cream.”’ 
Cleanses and softens perfectly. 50c and $1 
sizes. “ There is Beauty in Every Jar.” 

Send us 10c in stamps for our Guest Room 
Package containing Ingram’s Face Powder 
and Rouge in novel purse packets, and Milk- 
weed Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder, and 
Ingram’s Perfume in Guest Room sizes. 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Canada 46 Tenth Street, 


LEARN AT HOME—THE NEW WAY Parsi cs 
salary thod of teaching makes marvel- 

abig . Arevolutionary method of teac! es marvel- 

ous speed in shorthand and ay ing anny for anyone. Saves 

half the time and two-thirds expense. No-hing else like it. 

80 to 100 words a minute in typewriting and 125 

to 150 words a minute in shorthand guaranteed 


Many Earn $25 to $40 a Week 





and special offer. Address 


" plete i 
inelnded. Write atonce for full par- 
ticulars 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 1766 College Hill 

Springfield, Ohio 


DIAMONDS 


ye ee 
on CREDIT 


s 
Our Great Special! 
Loftis Perfection 
Diamond Ring 
The Most Popular Solitaire Dia- § 
mond Ring. Each Diamondis 
specially selected by our dia- 
mond experts, and is skilful- 
ly mounted in our famous Cased in Handsome Ring Sox 
Loftis “Perfection” 14k solid gold 6-prong ring, 
possessing every line of delicate grace and beauty. 


price. 
Send for Free Catalo, 

There are over 2,000 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewelry, etc, Whatever you select will be sent, all shi 

in charges id. ¥ SEE AND EXAM { 

Rfic RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HANDS. If satis- 
fied, pay one-fifth of purchase price and keep it, bal- 
ance divided into eight equal amounts, payable monthly. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 22, WATCHES 18. 


That Will Pass Ralliroad Inspection 
ONLY $2.50 A MONTH 





perfect run- 


the factory to be accurate timepieces, in 
A order, urther guaranteed by us, 


The National Credit Jeweiers 


See 


BROS & CO. is53 STORES IN LEADING 
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while the men eyed Dan with swelling ap- 
proval. 

“You done all that to Bracque—alone! 
And held off his gang!” the sheriff said. 

“T didn’t want to—but I had to,” Dan 
apologized. “I’m not much for fighting.” 

“Huh!” said his father, almost dancing 
“T told you. Didn't I tell 
you? Eh? And you had it in you. Well, 
I guess you wont have to fight any more. 
When this story gets around, youll have 
peace the rest of your life.” 

“T hope so,” Dan said. “Are you going 
back to town? Because Miss Hearn ought 
to be taken home.” 

“Not,” said Letha, “for a little while. 
I—I want to say something to you—in- 
side.” 
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The sheriff grinned. 

“Don’t blame you,” he said. 

Letha went into the shanty, ang 
followed. : 

“Dan,” she said, “I’m—I'm sony jy 
—what I’ve been thinking about jy 
Once you asked me if I—ever—if], 
came to—love you—to tell yoy” % 
halted, stepped toward him and raised be 
face so he could see the thing that shy 
in her eyes. “Wont you ask Me np 
Dan? Then I'll go.” 

Dan grinned. “You may consider yy 
self asked,” he said. And then tig 
shadows, which the light threw out of 
window on the snow, drew togethe 
merged, became one. Old man Tiling 
gravely shook hands with the sheriff 








something to make him sleep. I will tell 
you when he wakes, if there is anything 
you want to say to him. When did you 
have breakfast?” 

“I made some coffee this morning, but 
Uncle Jim seemed to be too ill to eat. 
He did drink some coffee.” 

“I’m not talking about Uncle Jim, but 
about you. Did you have anything to 
eat?” 

“T’ve forgotten,” she confessed. 

“Then I think we'd better have some 
now. It will be at least an hour before 
the nurse comes, and I’m frightfully 
hungry myself.” 

So he kept her busy until the China 
boy finally arrived with Nurse O’Brien, 
who after the manner of nurses imme- 
diately assumed complete control of the 
entire household. She sent Teddy to her 
room to sleep. 

Teddy was not sleepy and she was not 
tired, but it was no use to say any of 
these things to Nurse O’Brien. Trained 
nurses always assume that everyone in 
the house is a patient and must be treated 
with firmness; so Teddy obediently went 
to her room. There she sat down in Aunt 
Jane’s little sewing-chair and stared at the 
harp in the corner. She opened books 
and closed them. She walked to the win- 
dow and looked out and walked back 
again and sat down. She thought of 
Uncle Jim down there, and of his twisted 
mouth. She thought of the Lodge as she 
had first known it with four young, 
healthy, active men filling it with noise 
and good cheer, even with their grum- 
blings, and of the strong old man who 
had controlled their lives so long. She 
wondered if he would have been stricken 
down like this if they had remained at 
home, and she was oppressed with a great 
sense of the uselessness of things. Then 
it occurred to her that the boys must be 
notified, and she went downstairs. 

The nurse and doctor were both in 
Uncle Jim’s room. She went to the door 
and saw that he was still sleeping. Nurse 
O’Brien looked up with a reproving 
glance, and then looked at her watch. 

“Did you lie down?” she asked sternly. 

“No—that is, yes, but I came down be- 
cause if Uncle Jim is going to die, we 
must tell the boys.” 

“Tf. he has any near relatives, they 
ought to be notified. at once,” said ‘Dr. 


CROWNS OF TIN 


(Continued from page go) 


——_——___| 


Norton. “Do you know where to read 
them ?” 

“He has four sons,” Teddy told bin 
“—-two in New York, one in San Fre 
cisco and one in Los Angeles. I must se 
telegrams.” 

“They can’t possibly get here in time 
possibly from San Francisco. But the 
would expect to be notified,” said Dy 
Norton. 

“Tl go to the station and send tee 
grams,” said Teddy. 

“Can’t you send the servant?” My 
O’Brien’s voice was still reproving. 

“I'd rather go myself.” 

“You’ve made the trip twice to-dy 
I think Miss O’Brien is right. Youc 
write the telegrams here and send tk 
Chinaman to the station.” 

“T’m going myself. I'll let the Chim 
boy drive me there in the car, but I wat 
to send them myself.” 

All the way to Suisun Station she wg 
mentally writing and rewriting the tde 
grams. How can one send a wire tellig 
that a man’s father is dying? He woill 
probably be dead by the time they ® 
ceived the messages. The calm finality 
of the doctor and nurse had at last pr 
meated her mind to such an extent thi 
she no longer thought of his recovély 
He was already dead. Twice she wilt 
“Your father is dead” instead of “Yor 
father is dying;” then she changed it '0 
“Uncle Jim seriously ill; come at onte~ 
but they might not come at once. .) 
she wrote the message over again alt 
said: “Uncle Jim is dying; come ® 
once.” 

The day had not tired her, but the 
sending of the telegrams seemed to it 
a weight from her heart. It was #6! 
she had shifted her burden to some om 
else. Back at the Lodge she found t 
nurse making a cup of tea and the doc 
tor pacing up and down the ver 
smoking. She sensed that he was anxious 
—that he wanted her uncle to die soa 
that he could return to his other patiells 
The only reason he waited was that 
knew he would be summoned agall 
most as soon as he got home, se 
wanted to make one trip of it. re 
to conceal this from Teddy, but 
knew that he was waiting impatiel 
Uncle Jim to die, and she felt ang 
with him. The afternoon pas 
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after him. 
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boy prepared dinner. The 
doctor ate with relish, and the nurse 
with an “T.must-keep-up-my-strength 
attitude; Teddy did not eat at all, even 
when the doctor urged her kindly and 
Miss O’Brien commanded with her pro- 
ional voice. 
iSoiled in her effort to make Teddy 
eat, Miss O’Brien satisfied her love of 
authority by sending her to bed immedi- 
after dinner. 
a call you at the first sign of con- 
sciousness in the patient,” Dr. Norton 
assured Teddy as she went upstairs, 
leaving them to their unsympathetic 
vigil. 
come in Aunt Jane’s rooms, she lay 
down half dressed and fell into a fitful 


the China 


slumber through which moved all the | 


figures of her past life, strangely brought 
together. The boys were there. Joe 
was looking stern, and Larry was gazing 
at her reproachfully. Uncle Jim looked 
through the door with a twisted face, 
and Aunt Jane, a pale ghost with yellow 
hair and tearful blue eyes, looked over 
his shoulder and tried to draw him back. 
Her mother was there, weeping, and 


Adam Crane came and asked Teddy to | 


marry him. “Now that they are all 
dead, you will have me,” he said. She 
woke to find herself bathed in perspira- 
tion. The moon was flooding the room 
with light as it had on that first night 
in the Lodge. Suddenly she heard a 
sound that made her leap to her feet, 
trembling. 

It was the harp; it must surely be 
the harp, but it was so much like the 
sound of a human voice that she was al- 
most afraid to trust her reason, which 
told her that it must be the harp. The 
sound was repeated before she could 
reach it—a low wail ending in a deep- 
drawn sobbing sigh. She touched the 
harp, and it was silent. She looked at 
the window. The curtain was hanging 
straight down without movement of any 
kind, and she realized with a sense of 
growing horror that there was not a 
breath of air stirring. There was no 
wind to play upon the harp-strings, no 
natural agency that could have caused 
the sound. It was a warning message 
from the other world. She was convinced 
of this, and partly in response to that 
Message, partly because she was not 
brave enough to remain in the room, she 
went downstairs. The nurse and doctor 
were both bending over Uncle Jim’s bed. 

“We were just going to send for you,” 
said Dr. Norton. “He is conscious.” 

Miss O’Brien moved aside to let Teddy 
come close. She seated herself on the 
Straight-backed chair that had been put 
by the side of his cot and took his hand. 

Teddy!” he said, speaking imper- 
fectly because his face was still twisted, 
though it no longer inspired horror in the 
ane was a sympathy, all listening 

eness, € open i 
loked oped pened his eyes and 
2m going,” he said. 

have sent for the boys, Uricle Jim.” 

“They'll come too late, but it’s all 
written down, Teddy; you'll find it—you 
Were sent here for a purpose. It’s all 


Written down in th 
You'll find . e head of the harp. 


“Tn the head of the harp,” she re- 
“In the head of Aunt 
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Dust Mennen’s 
between thesheets 
—they’ll feel like 
sheerest silk. 





If only all of us 
had Nurses! 


Think of being always comfortable as 
a freshly bathed baby—no chafing—our bodies kept smooth with a 
silky film of Mennen’s Talcum Powder. 

Coddle yourself with the comfort of Mennen’s after your bath. 
Your clothes will feel loose and you won’t chafe. There is a big differ- 
ence in Talcums. Some are good and some are inferior. Mennen’s was 
the first Borated Talcum and we believe that nothing better is made. 

Mennen’s Talcums—all with the original borated formula which has 
never been bettered—include a variety to satisfy every need: Borated; 
Violet; Flesh Tint and Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed; and the 
new Talcum for Men which is neutral in tint and delightful after shaving. 
Send 5 cents for a trial can of any one brand, or 25 cents for any five. 


&) Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co. 


Laboratories: 
on 


42 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 


TALCUM POWDERS 


Now in the new large-size economical can 






































If your baby is not the 
picture of health and 
strength, try Eskay’s. 

We will mail you large 
trial package free on 
request. 


Smith, Kline & French Co. 


Wrinkle Eradicators 


B A or Frowners 


smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that 
mar your beauty—while you sleep. They are 
absolutely harmless—simple and easy to use—a 
toilet necessity. Madeintwo styles. Frowners for 
betweenthe eyes. Eradicatorsfor linesin theface. 
Either kind sold in 30c, 50c and $1.00 bores, in- 
cluding booklet “Dressing Table Hints,” at drug 
and department stores everywhere. If your dealer 
is out, sent direct, postpaid. on receipt of price.’ 
P. Co. (Two Women) 
Cleveland, Ohio 


B. & 
1784 K East 68th St. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 


l | 


yi 


NY 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 














a few cents at drug stores anywhere. | 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


JUST SEND 





And we'll send this famous 19 jewel thin” 
model Mlinois-Rockiand Watch to your 
home. We pay all charges. Your money 
back if any jeweler can sell it cheaper for 
Spot Cash. Just pay 


50 Cents Down —50 Cents a Week 
for the Rockland Watch 


whee! ul 
solid gold filled cases. 1 
. and we'll send watch for inspection. Write 
today for catalog of watches, diamond rings, and 
other jewelry for 50c. a week. 


LENOX JEWELRY COMPANY 
Street 


Dept. 110. 373 v BOSTON. MASS. 








This Means YOU 
Are you prepared to 
meet face to face what 
life has in store for 
you and make a suc- 


What Kind of A 
Man Are You? 2:5: 


with the grand army of incompetents— physical and mental 
weaklings who never get anywhere? Rarely, if ever, has a man 
succeeded in life witho st health. You will find physical wrecks 
by the wayside of life suffering for their early mistakes and 
errors. There is a reason for this. 
1 AM A BUILDER OF MEN 

Make it re-builder if you like — the results are the same be- 
cause they are based on a system which has 
taken a lifetime to study out and perfect. I, 
personally, am the result of that system. I 
experimented first with myself, because I 
wanted to be sure. Then I tried it on others 
with the same marvelous results. I have 
never had a failure among the many thous- 
ands who have placed themselves in my 
hands. I annihilate physical ills, and in 
many cases mental ills. There are no drugs 
in my prescription. ‘* Throw physics to the 
docs.’ Trever there was a royal road to health, 
stre} , energy and vitality, it is that known 
as the Strongfort System 7 which each pupil 

receives individual instructions. 

Are You Interested in Yourself? 
de a mistake at some time in your 
f which you are now suffering 
? oing todo 
Do you know that I can help you anc 
will? Inall earnestnessand sincerity 1 beg you to 
LET ME RE-BUILD You 

There is a liberal education in my book ,“Pro- 


m . . 
and Mental * It is Free. Send for it to- 


day, and include in stamps to cover mailing 
expenses. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
PHYSICAL AND HEALTH SPECIALIST 
SCS PARK BUILDING NEWARK, WN. J. | 








| Jane’s harp. T’ll find it.” She pressed 
his hand reassuringly, but there was no 
answering pressure from the cold hand she 
held. Jim Straight was dead. 


HEY sent her away. It was not for 
her to perform those mysterious last 
services to the dead which fall so often 
to the lot of doctors or nurses who are 
paid to look on misery and to familiarize 
themselves with death. They sent her 
away, but she did not know where to go 
—not back to Aunt Jane’s room, not to 
the harp. She stopped in the hall and 
looked around. The room was unlighted, 
and she started as she saw a dim figure 
in one of the deep chairs by the empty 
fireplace. It was the China boy. He 
had not gone to bed but was waiting 
there to be ready should his master need 
him. It had never occurred to Teddy 
that the China boy might be really at- 
tached to Uncle Jim, and she went over 
to him and touched his shoulder. 

“He is dead,” she said. 

“Yes, Missie.” His face expressed 
nothing. He rose and walked out with 
soft, padding footsteps, and Teddy sat 
down to wait for dawn. Perhaps she 
dozed a bit in spite of tense nerves and 
heartache. At least she did not know 
when it began to rain, but it was raining 
great torrents that seemed to sweep 
against the windows like waves. The 
doctor and the nurse were closing the 
ones through which the rain was being 
blown into the room. 

“Tt will be cooler to-morrow,” she 
heard Nurse O’Brien say. The doctor 
lighted one of the candles on the dining- 
table, and they discovered her sitting 
there. 

“IT thought you were in bed,” he said. 

“You must go up right away. You'll 
be needed to-morrow,” Miss O’Brien ad- 
| monished her. Teddy did not dare tell 
| them of her childish fear of the rooms 
| upstairs, and she did not like to go into 
any of the others; so she forced herself 
to walk up again to the little chintz-hung 
room and the harp. Arrived there, her fear 
left her. She lay down on the bed again 
and watched for the flashes of lightning. 
The fact that Nature wept seemed to 
comfort her. She had not wept herself. 
It was her first experience with death, 
| and there was something so final and 
solemn about it that tears would have 
seemed unreal and theatrical. She was 
conscious of feeling glad that she had no 
desire to weep. So she lay there, counting 
| the flashes of lightning, listening to the 
| rain and thinking of nothing. 








CHAPTER IX 


}. VERY blade of grass sparkled with 
rain-drops in the morning sunlight; 
birds were singing, and the scent of flow- 
ers filled the air. The world looked 
washed clean of every sin and sorrow— 
newborn and virgin as on the first day 
of creation. In the heart of Teddy 
March there was a great peace, a feeling 
of quietness and rest. She had gone into 
the room in which he lay, and had un- 
covered his face. Death had straightened 
out the twisted mouth and softened the 
lines of sorrow. It was calm and peace- 
ful, and Teddy had walked out into the 
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morning, feeling that death was, after 
all, a good and beautiful thing. Yo 

as she was, and full of the love of life 
she felt a little touch of envy as gy 
looked at the closed eyes and calm brov, 
He had no questions to ariswer noy— 
no parts to learn on any stage. “Nothing 
to pray for—nothing to pretend,” : 

The doctor had left early for Sa 
Francisco. He would send out an unde. 
taker. Teddy shuddered as she though 
of the word. Why couldn’t the body 
pass mysteriously out into silence ang 
space just as the spirit had done? Th 
nurse remained with her, to wait for the 
arrival of the boys. Teddy was going 
now to feed the two horses and the dogs, 
Uncle Jim had always performed these 
tasks himself. The Chinaman had gone 
to drive the doctor to San Francisco, | 
was good to feed these living things, to 
talk to them, to do something useful, 
The nurse had watched her curiously as 
she went about her tasks. Teddy kney 
that she was wondering at her dry eyes 
and apparent lack of emotion. She won- 
dered a bit herself. 

It was almost noon when Joe and 
Jimmy arrived. Jimmy had started from 
Los Angeles the night before. Joe had 
waited until morning, and they had met 
on the train running from San Francisco 
to Suisun Station. 

Teddy was on the veranda when they 
came, driving slowly up in what looked 
like the same cart and ancient horse that 
had first brought Teddy to the Lodge. 
She stood waiting for them quietly. 

“How is he?’ asked Joe as he came 
toward her. 

“He is dead.” She realized that it was 
brutal, but she was not prepared; she 
had not thought what she would say, and 
the simple truth came to her lips invol- 
untarily. 

Joe fell back a step as if from a blow, 
and Jimmy clutched his arm. 

“Why didn’t you tell us sooner?” It 
was Joe who spoke again. 

“He became ill only yesterday. The 
end came last night. If you had come at 
once, you would probably have arrived it 
time.” 

His face hardened under her rebuke, 
but he made no answer and strode past 
her into the house. Jimmy was follow 
ing him, but at the door he turned. 

“I say, Cousin Teddy, you know I've 
wanted to write to you-for a long time 
and apologize. I’ve felt rotten about it— 
it was all so sudden and—there isnt aly 
real excuse.” 

He was blushing painfully, and Teddy 
observed that his round cheeks had grown 
thinner. He looked like a man with 
many small cares, all of which he took 
seriously. 

“That’s all right, Jimmy; it really was 
of no importance. I understand.” She 
held out her hand, and he took it, 10 
much overwhelmed by her kindness t0 
speak. Then he too went inside. Teddy 
did not follow them. She knew that they 
would want to be alone. 

She sent another wire to Larry, thi 
ing that he too might have delayed his 
coming. If he had started at once, It 
would be four days before he would at- 
rive. She was glad that Joe had come 
He had grown stouter, and there — 
touch of coarseness in his face, but - 
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efficient and cool-headed. It 
ho talked to the undertaker and 
have the body taken to San 
once. In that way - 

ight be delayed until the arriva 
othe boys. He and Teddy talked 
very little, but Jimmy followed her about 
like a faithful dog, pouring into her ears 
his remorse at having left his father, and 
his gratitude to her for having played 


was still 
was he Ww 
arranged to 
Francisco at 


more of a daughter’s part than he had | 


ed that of a son. 

Pitter it’s all over, I’m going to tell 
Joe what I think,” he said, and Teddy 
comforted him and smiled. She knew 
that Jimmy’s good intentions would not 
overcome his inborn fear and reverence 
for his older brother. Joe had been star 
and Jimmy satellite for too many years 
for their positions to change. Even now 
he was making excuses for his older 
brother. ets be 

“He had such a lot on his mind just 
then, Teddy. The business has grown 
so fast, you know. You can see for your- 
self that he likes you. He’s probably for- 
gotten all about it by this time.” 

“If you'll promise not to refer to it 
again, I'll probably forget all about it 
too,” she told him. 

Joe had not forgotten, however, and he 
would not have believed Teddy had she 
told him that she felt no resentment 
against him. He judged others by him- 
self, and he was not a man who forgot 
injuries or slights. Once he asked what 
she was going to do next season, and 
again she felt a little thrill of pride when 
she told him that she was to star in a 
Broadway production; and again, for 
some reason, she neglected to tell of 
Thurston and that longer engagement. 


“You've come up awfully fast,” was | | I : : 
| it he is going to choose a trained 


all he said. 

If Larry and Brampton had left New 
York the day they received her telegram, 
they would arrive that night. The funeral 
had been set for the following morning. 
Teddy had consistently refused to think 
of Larry during the past three days. Now 
she could not keep him out of her mind 
or longer pretend that she did not dread 
meeting him again more than anything 
else in the world. The nurse had gone 
away. Only she and the two boys were 
left in the Lodge waiting. She wanted 
to get away from Jimmy and think. Aunt 
Jane’s rooms were her only sanctuary, 
and she went there. At the sitting-room 
door she paused, surprised by the dis- 
arranged appearance of the room. Just 
then Joe came in from the bedroom door 
opposite. He was obviously embarrassed 
as she stood looking coldly at him. 

“Sorry if I’ve disturbed any of your 
things,” he said, “but I’ve been going 
over all of the rooms. You know Dad 
must have left some sort of will, and I 
can’t find anything in his desk in the 
hall. He didn’t—perhaps ‘he said some- 
thing to you before he died?” 

= did,” said Teddy. 

ere is a will : Ww. J 
put ia?” , then; where have you 

“I haven't put it any place. I don’t 
even know that there is 4 will. He did 
fave 4 Message of some sort, and he told 
me where to find it. I have not even 

) because I thought that it should 
t out when-the other boys get 


Mere, and I did not think that any of you 
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“I Got the Job!” 


“I’m to be Manager of my Department starting Monday. The 


boss said he had been watching all 


When he found I had 


the men. 


been studying at home with the International Correspondence 


Schools he knew I had the right stuff in me—that I was 


ound to 


make good. Nowwe can move over to that house on Oakland Ave- 


nue and you can have a maid and take things easy. 


I tell you, Nell, 


taking that course with the I. C. S. was the best thing I ever did.” 


Spare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning promotions for 
thousands of men and bringing happiness to thousands of homes all 


over the world. 


In offices, shops, stores, mines, mills and on rail- 


roads, I. C. S. trained men are stepping up to big jobs, over the heads 
of older men, past those whose only qualification is long service. 


There is a job ahead of you that 
some man is going to be picked 
for. The boss can’t take chances. 
When he selects the one to hold 


man with sound, practical 
knowledge of the work. Get 
busy right now and put yourself 
in line for that promotion. You 
can do it in spare time in your 
own home through the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, 
just as nearly two million men 
have done in the last twenty-five 
years, just as more than 100,000 
men are doing today. 


The first step these men took 
was to mark and mail this cou- 
pon. Make your start the same 
way—and make it right now. 


— <= == TEAR OUT HERE qe coe coe oe oe 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3430, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
| the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


| [) ELECTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting ADVERTISING 
Electric Railways Window Trimmer 
| Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Lj) Telephone Work 
| MECHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanica! Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
| Gas Engine Operating and Typist 
CIVIL ENGINEER Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Surveying and Mapping TRAFFIC MANAGER 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR Railway Accountant 
Metallargist or Prospector Commercial Law 
STATIONARY ENGINEER GOOD ENGLISH 
Marine Engineer Teacher 
ARCHITECT Common School Subjects 
Contractor and Builder Mathematics 
Architectural Draftsman CIVIL SERVICE 
Concrete Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Structural Engineer AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Aato Repairing } 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation 
| AGRIOULTURE 


Textile Overseer or Supt. 
OHEMIST Poultry Raising 


French 
Italian 











Present 
Occupation 





Street 
and No 





State. 


| City. 











FRE DIAMOND 


RING OFFER 


Just to advertise our famous Hewaiian 
fm. diamends—th reatest discovery the worl 
nown. 


paid. If this i isf: pay postmaster 
$1.25 to cover postage, oxing, advertis- 
ing, handling, ete. If not satisfactory re- 
turn at our expense and money refunded. 
Only 10,000 rings given away. end no 
money. Answer quick. Send size of finger. 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept. 30 
MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 





PICK YOURS 


Try it 10 DAYS FREE. 
Write quick for Offer No. gg 


Tyzewriter Emporium, 34-36 W. Lake St., 











——— 


02° fore Single Diawing | 


! Leading illustrators and commercial artists are —— 
Tras eee. oe. for single pictures or designs,—and their wosk 


rly sought. 


“ “Thousands of advertisera, periodicals and publishess hag iene of dollars’ 


f designs and illustrations cvery year. 
we talent into a high-salaried ability. 
by the “‘ Federal” home-study method —a 


illustrators of national 
ay for “ 


Your Future,” a 
ous young man and woman should reac 


f you like raw, develop 
Learn in your spare ti: 
urse end . by artiate as 
mute. Kasy to learn, easy to apply. r 
ve enutifully illustrated $6-page book every ambiti- 
i Free for the asking. 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING, 714 Warmer Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Mae 

Murray, P 

4 Read her 
letter below 


Bring Out That Hidden 


Charm, Beauty, and Expression 


Nothing will add so much to one’s attractiveness as long, 
thick, silky eyelashes and well-formed eyebrows that are 
really natural. They give the eyes a fascinating charm that 
is envied by all. If your eyebrows and lashes are short, thin 
and uneven, you can greatly assist nature in increasing 
the length and thickness by simply applying a littte 


Letste-Sorvow-Ire 


nightly. It will nourish and stimulate them in a natural 
manner. After a short time you will be delightfully sur- 
prised at the noticeable improvement shown in your facial 
expression. LASH-BROW-INE is a pure, delicately 
scented cream, guaranteed absolutely harmless. It has been 
tested and app:oved of by 
noted chemists and beauty 
specialists throughout the 
country. Thousands of 
women have been delighted 
with the results obtained 
by its use. Why not you? 
Two Sizes 
50c and $1 
Send price and we will mail LASH-BROW-INE, together 
with our Maybell Beauty Booklet prepaid under plain cover. 
Remit by coin, currency, U. S. stamps or money order. Sat- 
isfaction assured or price refunded. Avoid disappoi 
ment with inferior imitations. Send your order direct to 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305-91 Grand Blvd., Chicago 





Maybell Laboratories, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen :— 

Having used LASH-BROW- 
INE for some time past, I take 
extreme pleasure in recom- 
mending it to everyone, for it 
is very, very wonderful indeed. 


incerely, 
MAE MURRAY. 














=> Soldiers Soothe 
Skin Troubles 


¢cwith Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Taleum 25e. each. 
* Samplesof ‘‘Cuticura,Dept.B, Boston.”’ 














FIRES 20 SHOTS IN ONE LOADING! 

This isa reguler size automatic revolver. 

Shoots B. B. shots obtainab’ 

same as other rifles and guns. Repeats 20 

times with one loading. Handsomely finished in 

gun metal. No caps or necessary, as it 

works with a spring and shoots with rapidity and ac- 
- Sim Toad with 21 


paid. 





Lake Street, CHICAGO 
ut wire rope attachments, ing, 
locks, tackles, etc. 37 Heraldic knots illustrated: 
Of great value to mechanics, rigg 
m. Price 20c 


ITH & CO. 30, 
New Book on Rope Splicing 
USEFUL KNOTS, HITCHES, SPLICES, ETC. 
A most practica dbook giving lete and p 9 
simple directions for making all the most useful 
knots, hitches, splices, rigging, etc. Over 100 illus- 
Of gre ers, campers, 

e | fe 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 330, 54 W. Lake Street, CHICAGO 
MUSICAL KAZOOMAGIC FLUT 
With the Musical Kasee p41, ; 
se ceuecaeee es 


Y t 
exy Sid > 





x LUMINOUS PAINT 


) 

ia Make Your Watches, Clocks, Etc., 
= Visible by Night scienti world Hitherto, prac 

+ a nap tically unobtainable except at an exorbitant 


it last led in ne 
PAINT, which, applied to the surface of any arti 
rendering it visible in the dark 

THE ° RILLIANT INES. Quite simple to use. 

Anyone — you can doit. A little applied to the dial of your watch or 

clock will enable you to tell the time by night. You can coat the push 

or switch plates of your electric lights, match boxes, andi - 

" your own Luminous Crucifixes, Lu 





minous Rosaries, etc. Bottle containing sufficient to coat several smal! 
articles, Price 25c. larger sizes SOc and $1.00 postpaid. 
JOHNSON CO., Dept. 330,54 W. Lake Street, CHICAGO 





would be interested until after the 
funeral, at least.” 

It was the second time that she had 
placed him in the wrong, and he did not 
like it. His jaw hardened, and his gray 
eyes looked both suspicious and dan- 
gerous. 

“As the oldest son, I think I am the 
best judge of what is right. You will do 
me the favor of telling me where he put 
his will.” 

“T have told you that so far as I know 
there is no will. He left a message of 
some sort. It may be merely a message 
to me alone. In any event I do not in- 
tend to look for it until Larry and Bramp- 
ton arrive. It would be better to wait 
until after the funeral, I think. I have 
no interest in withholding anything from 
you.” 

“I'll bring my lawyer down here after 
the funeral. It means another day away 
from the business, but I can’t use force 
on a woman.” 


E went out frowning, leaving Teddy 

more poised than she had been all 
day. She was glad that there was still 
work to do—that there was a logical rea- 
son why she must stay and see things 
through. She had gone to bed when Larry 
arrived, and did not see him until the 
following morning, when they were pre- 
paring to take the train for San Fran- 
cisco. There had been no greeting. She 
looked at him, tired from his journey 
and from a sleepless night. She could 
see from his eyes that he at least had 
wept; and she was filled with pity that 
held something of remorse in it, as if she 
were responsible for his sorrow. 

“Where’s Brampton?” she asked. The 
question was the first word she addressed 
to him. 

“He didn’t have money enough; we 
didn’t have money enough to both come. 
It’s too late now,” he answered simply. 

They talked very little on the ride to 
Suisun Station, or on the train going to 
San Francisco. Jimmy tried to talk to 
Larry and to bring Joe into the conversa- 
tion, but there seemed to be a restraint 
between Larry and Joe similar to the 
feeling of controlled antagonism between 
Joe and Teddy. She studied their faces 
and mused on the change that three years 
had wrought: Joe, coarse and heavy, so 
eager for gain that he suspected everyone 
of having designs against his interests; 
Jimmy, never a very strong character, 
looked weaker than ever in his grief, 
which was genuine enough. 

Larry in some ways was more changed 
than the others. He was still young, and 
he gave out a sense of the strength and 
power of youth. His dark blue eyes 
looked hollow and sleepless now. There 
were lines around his mouth, and he was 
thin and nervous. His grief, she knew, 
was deep, but there was a hopelessness 
in his face that was not caused by his 
father’s death. She wondered if her let- 
ter had been responsible; yet she did 
not pity Larry. There was that in the 
firm-set lips and strong jaw that made 
pity impossible. She wished that 
Brampton could have been with them. 
Brampton would have wept like a girl, 
and like a girl he would have been com- 
forted. - 

Joe was becomingly solemn during the 
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simple service; Jimmy sobbed a bit, ang 
Teddy did not dare to look at Larry 
She was afraid that their eyes might 
meet. They were to return on an early 
afternoon train, and after the seryicg 
they separated as if by common consent 

Joe made some indistinguishable fe. 
mark about the store, and he and Jimmy 
went off together. For a moment she and 
Larry lingered in front of the chapel, 

“I want to thank you—for being there” 
he said. “You'll come back to the 
Lodge with us?” 

“Yes; I’m coming back.” She did not 
say why. “I'll see you at the station,” 

In this way she dismissed him and 
watched him walk away, wondering how 
he would spend the time, and how she 
herself would spend it. She half wished 
that she had called Larry back. In the 
end she spent the two hours until train. 
time by wandering aimlessly about the 
streets. Larry was probably doing the 
same thing. 

When they met at the train, Joe hada 
strange man with him whom he intr- 
duced as “Mr. Grogan, my lawyer.” 

Larry looked at him inquiringly, but 
Jimmy looked ostentatiously in the op- 
posite direction. ‘Joe has told him about 
the will,” Teddy decided. The men went 
into the smoking-car and left her alone. 
She was glad of this. The presence of 
Joe and even Jimmy had become irritat- 
ing to her, and she consulted a time-table 
to see just how soon she could leave the 
Lodge and get back to New York. There 
was a train at ten o’clock in the morning 
from San Francisco. It stopped at Suisun 
Station, and she would leave on that. 


RRIVED at the Lodge, Joe wasted 
no time. 

“Now that we are all here,” he said, 
addressing Teddy, “you can have no ob- 
jection to telling us what my father said 
about a will, or a ‘message,’ as you call 
it. You can hardly insist on sending for 
Brampton and delaying us for another 
week.” 

“Uncle Jim was not conscious until 
just before his death. I had wakened 
and come downstairs, and apparently he 
recognized me,” she said. “He did not 
say anything about a will, but he did tell 
me to look in the head of the harp.” 

“The head of the harp?” The words 
evidently conveyed nothing to the mind 
of Joe. 

“In Mother’s room,” said Larry. “Till 
get it.” 

They watched him leave the room, and 
presently come slowly down the stalls 
carrying the heavy harp. The head was 
fashioned in the form of a woman’s head, 
with long, streaming hair; her body, 
greatly elongated, flowed down in graceful 
lines forming the side of the instrument 
and ending in a mermaid’s tail. The gild- 
ing was quite tarnished. Larry gave the 
harp to Teddy; but she was afraid to test 
it by trying to move the head, and stood 
helplessly looking at it and the men. 

“T’ll take it,” said Mr. Grogan. 

She relinquished it gladly. Mr. Grogan 
examined carefully for a secret sprig: 
He hoped that there would be a secret 
spring. There was always a secret spring 
in all the detective-stories with which 
beguiled his leisure hours, but he W# 
doomed to disappointment. 
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“The head comes off,” said Larry. 
ou have to turn it. a 
“How did you know? 
jously. era 
« to play with it, Brampton 
rT = a one children. I had 
sntten myself until just now.” 
Peatly 00 one had played with the 
» for a long time, for it resisted Mr. 
nan’s strong hands for several minutes 
bile the others stood around him, tense 
bh excitement. At last it did turn, and 
ben it came off, they discovered that 
jer it was a hollow space filled by a 
all leather-bound book. 
‘Do you not think,” said Mr. Grogan 
pressively, “that it would be better if 
all sat down?” : 
He set the example by seating himself 
Uncle Jim’s chair at the head of the 
be. Joe and Jimmy followed him on 
right, and Larry and Teddy on his left 
nd. 
He opened the book, which was fas- 
bed by a-small silver clasp, and began 
glance through it without speaking, 
il Joe coughed impatiently. 

‘Ahem—it seems to be some sort of 

or confession—er—memoirs. Per- 
ns after all it is not in my line.” 

he frank curiosity on his face showed 

he would be greatly disappointed if 
s opinion were concurred in by Joe. 
‘Tt doesn’t matter what it is—it’s all 
left. Read it.” 
Jjoe’s tone was decidedly sharp this 
he, and the lawyer wasted no more 
he but began reading in his dry, crisp 
ce, 


said Joe sus- 


T is now ten years since my wife died. 
I know that it is ten years, for 
day is the tenth birthday of her son 
y. Ten years, and I still suffer! 
after year I have put off writing 
$s message to you, my sons; but I must 
te—first because it is essential that 
b should know something of my past, 
the reasons that have led me to live 
life I am living, and why I have 
upon your lives limitations and re- 
tions that will, I know, seem unjust 
B unreasonable as you grow older. It 
possible, too, that I may die before 
ave seen the plans that I have made 
your future fulfilled. In that event 
warning contained in these pages may 
e you. However, I have no real hope 
t I will die soon. Unhappy people do 
die, and broken hearts are, unfortu- 
ly, not fatal. 
Of my childhood and early youth 
€ is little to tell. I left my home in 
gan when I was less than sixteen 
old, and came West, drawn there, 
vere thousands of other boys, by tales 
ae wild life and by the hope that I 
mt be one of those fortunate people 
) discovered a mine and attained riches 
hight. I had the same dreams that 
tr boys have at that age. I worked as 
owboy, but always I kept pushing 
et West until I reached Cali i 
-alifornia. 
ed as a miner, living the same 
gl - that other miners lived, until 
~ man (his name does not mat- 
0 changed my entire view of 
. € was an Englishman, a remit- 
‘way eh discovered after his death. 
biltivaen of him only as a rich 
gentleman. He took a 


fancy to me for no apparent reason, and 
he got down under the four years of 
rough life that I had lived, to the early 
training of my youth. He reawakened 
my interest in books, and if he helped 
me to acquire expensive tastes in the 
matter of drinks, tobacco and clothing, 
he also gave me the companionship of 
books, which has helped me to live 
through the years that followed. 

“One day he came to me with a 
scheme for traveling around the world 
in a small sailing-vessel. I never stopped 
to question the object of his voyage, but 
he told me that “a man of the world must 
travel,” and association with him had 
made me feel very much a man of the 
world. I had never been on the sea be- 
fore in any capacity, but he gave me the 
official title of first mate, and I was very 
happy. We spent most of the time in 
his cabin drinking and talking. We never 
got any farther than Hawaii. He was in 
no hurry, he said, and we stopped there, 
where he died. 

“*T do not know what my ideas about 
this man were. They had never been 
very clearly defined. I was only twenty 
years old, and he had fascinated me with 
his knowledge of the world and of men— 
a knowledge which in a superficial way he 
imparted to me. Unfortunately he did 
not give me any knowledge of women, 
though much of his conversation was 
given to them. I am ashamed to con- 
fess that when he died, my genuine grief 
was somewhat comforted by the thought 
that he had doubtless left me something 
in a will, but investigation proved that 
he had nothing but his income, which 
stopped at his death... He did not even 
own the ship in which we had come to 
Hawaii. How I got back to America is 
of little importance here. It was by a 
circuitous route, and I landed in New 
York, instead of San Francisco, where I 
had friends, alone and penniless. I had 
long since ceased to write with any de- 
gree of regularity to my family, though I 
had made some effort to keep in touch 
with my favorite sister Maria, who was 
only a year younger than myself and had 
been my playmate as a child. 

“‘One night in a barroom in New 
York I met an old miner who told me 
the story of a wonderful silver mine in 
the foothills of the Sierras. A Chinaman 
had told him of the mine as he was dying, 
but he had not made the location entirely 
clear. The miner had come to New York 
in the hope of interesting some one with 
money enough to search for the mine. Of 
course no one believed his story. I per- 
suaded him that it was useless to look for 
financial help. We two, if we could get 
back to California, would look for the 
mine together, and when we found it, we 
would not have to share our prize with 
anyone. 

““My youth and confidence inspired 
him with new hope, and though we were 
both without money, we managed to beat 


our way back to the land of El Dorado, | 


riding on freight-trains, and stopping now 
and then for a few weeks’ work on some 
ranch. At last we reached our destina- 
tion, and the Lodge, in which we now live, 
is on the site of our first rough shack. 
“*Two years passed, 
worked, he and I, finding enough loose 
silver to pay our simple expenses during 
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tells you all you want to 
know about diamonds— 
how to buy them, safely and 
intelligently — why diamonds 
are the world’s best invest- 
ment — how I save you 35% 
by direct importing and elim- 
inating all middlemen — how 
because my business comes 
from all over the world, I can 
succeed in spite of small 
profits—why I sell mountings at factory 
cost — how I offer diamonds in seven 

qualities and all carat sizes, so that you 

can now afford to wear genuine dia- 

monds at my less than wholesale price. 


Send No Money! 


You take no risk under my free exam- 
ination plan. Just select your diamond 
and favorite setting from my book and I will 
ship it so that you can examine it without the 
slightest obligation to buy. My costly De 
Luxe Book of Diamonds shows the world’s 
most sensational diamond bargains and I back 
them with the only 


BANKABLE 


Money-Back Guarantee 


Issued only by Barnard— Diamond Head- 
quarters permits you to cash in your diamond 
investment within one year and to exchange 
at full value at any time. A written legal 
certificate of carat weight, color and value. 


Prices going up every day, save 
money by writing immediately! 


Barnard & Co. 
Diamond Headquarters 


N. W. Cor. State & Monroe Sts. 
Dept. 3988B CHICAGO, U. S.A. 


Use this upon for Free Book 


!] BARNARD & CO., vept. 39888 
N.W. Cor. State & Monroe Sts., CHICAGO 


Without expense or obligation, please send me, Free 
postage paid, 1918 De Luxe Diamond Book. 


Ignatius Barnard 
President 











Write today f. f 
FREE Book tiiine sca shout Ten-Pint 
net and full particulars of our great special offer. 
TEN-PINNET CO., Dept. A116, indianapolis, Ind. 
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two excellent novels 


Clarence ——— “Sudden Jim” and 


“The Source” and 


Budin g ton a now has excelled all 


his previous work in 


Kelland The Red Book Mag 


azine’s new serial, 





Photograph 
by Arnold 
Genthe 


most interest to them these days, and nine of the ten will answer: 

“Washington and Detroit.” Washington because there center the 

nation’s war activities, Detroit because of the magic of fortune-making 
and the glamour of fortune-spending that has been so characteristic of the city 
these last few years. 








N SK any ten men or women what two cities in the United States are of 





No city ever offered more romantic background for a novel than Detroit. 
But the man to write it must needs understand Detroit and command a mas- 
ter’s pen. The man has appeared in Clarence Budington Kelland, who has 
developed as a novelist with the same startling speed that Detroit has as a city. 


Kelland writes of beautiful young women and strong young men with the 
facility of the born romancer. He has shown that in the novels he has already 
to his credit. But he has never written so fascinating a love-story, so keen an 
adventure or so vivid a mystery as— , 


“The Highflyers” 


This novel begins as a serial in the next—the July—issue of 


The Red Book Magazine 


Begin it with the first installment. The July issue will be on sale at your 
nearest news-stand June twenty-third. 








The Red Book Corporation, Publisher, Chicago. 
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d to indulge in rather wild 
weet saturday and Sunday in San 
ncisco. A certain part of each day 
; devoted to a search for the mine. 
on my partner died. I changed my 
4e of living, worked more consistently 
4 enlarged the shack. Roughing it had 
er really appealed to me since my ex- 
‘ence with the man whom I considered 
benefactor. I sent for his books, the 
possession that actually belonged to 
» which he had left stored in San 
ncisco and which no one had claimed. 
right to them was not disputed. 
se were few people in San Francisco 
scared for books at that time. En- 
ssed in my work and my books, I did 

to San Francisco for weeks at a 
. Then one day I went to the city 
supplies and met your mother. 


ANE MERRILL was the leading 
woman of a burlesque company play- 
in the one theater of San Francisco. 
was very young and, I thought, very 
scent. She had run away from home to 
on the stage, She danced like a fairy 
isang like an angel. I had met beauti- 
women, but to me she was more 
tiful than anyone I had ever seen. I 
nt go back to the shack, but stayed on 
fon, meeting her every night after the 
y, seeing her every afternoon. I can’t 
into details. God knows I have lived 
br those days every day of my life these 
ten years, and over the years that 
owed. They are an eternity in every 
ment of my waking life. 

‘She was unhappy. Two men in the 
npany loved her, the manager and a 
ing man of my own age—Lawrence 
ow. I was jealous of Harrow, and 
feared the manager. One day she 
d. She was afraid that she could no 
ger fight off the manager. It meant 
ng her position, and she dared not go 
k home. If she married Harrow, he 
d also be discharged. The obvious 
owed. I asked her to marry me. I 
i wanted to ask her to marry me the 
day I saw her, but had not dared, 
she appealed to me for help. 

‘She said she loved me. She would 
mind the loneliness. She was tired of 
stage and the coarse people on it— 
y Were coarse, those people who came 
fo entertain rough miners and cattle- 
l._Iwas happy; the memory of that 
mess hurts as no memory of sub- 
lent pain can hurt. Happiness like 
F comes to every man, at least once 
a lifetime, I think, and if a man is 

, he will flee from it as from the 
hing flames of hell. 

T told her of the Chinaman’s mine, 
i she believed in it with a faith that 
+ pte hopes soaring again. I must 

or her sake. We were married, and 
pent all of my savings in having the 

turned Into the Lodge as it now 
is. It is needless to go over my 
$ to surround her with comfort if 
luxury here in the wilds—of my 
wh to make her life less lonely. 2 
hin N Joe was born, I thought that 

org sttey our happiness. I 
a, the mine a part of each day, 
toe ceeeaatly that I succeeded 
& before Emeney than I had ever 
; > she came. But year by 
ans mine faded further 
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Age! 


Men between 25 and 
40 are in a Rut or on 
the Road to Success. 


Which are YOU? 


Successful business men often 
term the ages between twenty- 
five and forty as the “Dangerous 
| Age” because so many men at 
| that age seem to think it is unnec- 
| essary to continue training them- 
selves for leadership or better 
positions. 


Self-training apparently is the price of 
progress; for mark the man, who has 
stopped getting an education, who feels 

| there is nothing more for him to learn, 
and contrast him with the man of eager 
spirit, who is always able to keep the 
fire of enthusiasm alive by devoting his 
spare moments to making himself more 
efficient in his work and to enable him 
to step ahead. 


The Advantages of a Legal 
Training 

Exceptional opportunities for grow- 
ing business men are on every hand. Of 
late years executives have relied upon 
the men who have a knowledge of Law. 
Law-trained men are sought for positions 
of power and leadership. By far the 
largest percentage of big corporations are 
managed by Law-trained men. That is 
because such men have the mental foun- 
dation that makes for safe decisions, 
sound promotion policies, accurate 
judgment. 








The Dangerous 
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The Modern American Law Course 
and Service of the Blackstone Institute 
has been carefully prepared by eighty 
recognized legal authorities to enable 
you to secure practical information from 
it to be used in connection with your 
daily work from the very day you begin. 
It is easy to understand and enables you 
in your spare hours to acquire thorough 
practical grounding in the fundamental 
principles of Law, under the personal guid- 
ance of experienced and capable lawyers and 
law-trained business men. 

Write For Our 118-Page 

Free Book 

Our new book, “The Law Trained Man”, 
has an interesting and timely message for 
every ambitious man, The man who thinks 
he is in a “rut” will find fresh inspiration and 
hope in it. The man who is determined to 
push ahead will findit ofinvaluable help. It 
explains how a law-training will help you be- 
come more successful in business and in pro- 
fessional life. Sending for a copy today 
obligates you in no way., Simply mail the 
coupon below. 

BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 

pept. 70A, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Bustness Posttionscccccsccesesscccseseves . 


TLV covcescccevsccescees SlALE. cesses 


Cit: seveee 
Check § For Admission to the Bar } | 
with X ( For use in Business..... 





. 
Organized to meet the demand for Law Trained Men 


Send “The Law Trained Man”, 118-page book—FREE 


Blackstone Institute, Dept. 70A, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 






































NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That | 
1 make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, with | 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comfort- 
able. No one sees them. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 
story, how I got deaf and how 
I make you hear. Address Oe aa | 
GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) | 

16 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 

















For Summer Home 


of Health endorse it. 
Exclusive terri’ 


Wanted. i . Cr*aloe 
Comfort Chemical Closet Co.,, 2946 Factories Bidg., Toledo, 0. 
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74% Yearly Increase Guaranteed 
SPECIAL TERMS — TEN MONTHS’ 
credit on any article selected from the 
SWEET Catalog. No Money in Advance. 
Shipment made for your examination. 
First payment to be made only after you 
have convinced yourself that SWEET 
values cannot be equalled. If not what 
you wish return at our expense. 

Any Diamond 
bought of us may be 
returned for ex-. 
change at an in- 
creased value of7%% 
more than you paid, 

We stand alone in 
this offer. 


No Red Tape 
—No Delay 


Every transaction 
CONFIDENTIAL. 
You don t do justice 
to yourself and your 
\S dollars unless you 
inspect our unusual 
values in Diamonds, 
SWEETS CLUSTER; Siftches Jewelry, 
7 ripe Diamonds, _ graphs, etc. 
in Platinum. LOOKS ~ gend TO ‘or 
like $225.00 Solitaire g WET De. Luge 
og. 


Price 4829 pcce se" 


Si RR OE it ig i eg 




















LWSWEETS. CO.ne) 


2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. I 


2 AO ES AP AP AAT BR OE ER EM ARNE oe 











VINA BOWS 


MAV 


mCEnaWORR 


Tiarm Om. 


Send 15c to Vivaudou (Dept. 
C. Times Blag., N. Y.) for 
a generous sample of Mavis 
Extract 


VIVAUDOU | 


ARIS - NEW YORK 














|Short-Story Writin 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. 
J. Berg Esenwein, for years Ed- 

itor of Lippincott’s. 
One student writes: —“‘Before 
received 


\ completing ns, D 
oes $1,000 for manuscript 


to Woman’s Home Cure 

jion, Pictorial Review, I's 
and other leading magazines.” 
Also coursesin Photoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Jour- 
nalism. In all over One Hundred 
Courses, under professors in Har- 
rown, Cornell, and other 


Sees 


The Home Correspondence School 





Dept. §1 Springfield, Mass. 

















Prof. lL. Hubert’s 


MALVINA 


CREAM 


cn is a safe aid to = soft, clear, 
—— skin. Used as o mas- 
e it overcomes dryness and 


soreness out of wind, ten 
and sun burn. 
Send for testimonials. 
vina Lotion and 
Ichthyol Soap with Mal- 
vina Cream to improve your 
complexion. 
At all druggists, or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. Cream 
650c, Lotion 50c, Soap 25c. 


PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio. 








Faces Made 
Young 


The secret of a youthful face will 
besent to any woman who has any 
kind of a facia] disfigurement 
caused by age. Every woman 
who has a single facial defect 
should know about these remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove wrinkles, crow’s 
feet, fill up hollows, give round- 


e 
charm of girlhood beauty. No 
creams, massage, masks, p rs, 
straps, vibrators or other artificial 
means. 


esults Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what to do 
to make your complexion smooth and beautiful. 
WRITE 


Kathryn Murray, lnc., 672 Garland Blde., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


1h 
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and further away. She lost faith in it, 
but as her faith waned, mine grew. If 
an intense desire constitutes prayer, I 
prayed for the mine, not for myself, but 
for her. I was happy. I wanted nothing; 
I needed no one so long as she was with 
me. Sometimes it seemed to me that she 
left the care of the children too much 
to the Chinese servants, but I loved her 
too much to find any fault in her. Even 
when I discovered that she was riding 
her pony to San Francisco as soon as I 
had started out to work, and only return- 


| ing before me at night, I did not mind. 


She was looking so strong and beautiful; 
and the children were healthy in spite of 
neglect. Why complain? 

““Once I returned before her and suf- 
fered agonies for fear she had been 
hurt. When she returned, my relief and 
joy were so great that I could not scold. 
I realized that life with me was irking 
her. To entertain her I told stories of my 
brief travels with my benefactor, and 
then she would pout and say that because 
I had seen the world and was tired, I 
thought that she must be content to live 
in the wilderness. I comforted her and 


| promised that some day, when I found 


the mine, we would travel. This only 
angered her. There was no mine. Why 
didn’t I do something besides work as a 
common miner? It was disgraceful for a 
man of education to work as I did. I 
had brains; why didn’t I use them instead 


| of chasing a will-o-the-wisp? 


“Finding the Chinaman’s mine became 
an obsession with me. Doubtless, I neg- 
lected her during those last weeks, for I 
started out before daybreak and did not 
return until late at night. She did not 
complain, however. I thought, poor fool, 
that she was growing more contented. 
Then one day I found it. Can you under- 
stand how I hurried back to the Lodge, 
my feet winged with joy, to tell her— 
to bring her the luxury, the travel, the 
life for which she longed? The desire 


| to make you understand is too keen; my 


pain in writing these words is too great. 

“She was not in the Lodge. That was 
natural. She was out riding. I must wait 
for her, but I could not wait. I saddled 
my own horse and decided to go out and 
meet her. The nurse came downstairs 
just as I was starting out and called to 
me. I was annoyed at being delayed, but 
paused a moment when she told me that 
the mistress had left a note. 

“<Jane had gone away with Lawrence 
Harrow. She could not bear her life with 
me any longer. She was going back on 
the stage: Even then I would have fol- 
lowed her and brought her back, but she 
had written: “I love Larry; he under- 
stands me. Your hands are coarse; 
sometimes I think I hate you.” 


““t UNDERSTOOD women then. I 

knew that if I cared to follow her 
with money I could buy her back. A 
thousand times during the weeks of mad- 
ness that followed I forced myself not to 
follow her. As for the mine, I did not go 
near it for weeks. Then I remembered my 
duty to my sons. I was determined that 
you should not suffer as I had suffered— 
that you should grow up away from 
women. I sold the Chinaman’s silver 
mine for one million dollars. I dare say 
I could have sold it for more. I would 
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have sold it for less had I nots 
to maintain my reputation for os 
The money and most of the intereg 
will still be in the bank in San Pigs 
when I die. I have determined thy 
shall grow up in ignorance of this 
tune. You shall lack for nothing thy 
essential. I will educate you, but] 
exact a promise from each of you 
you will live here at the Lodge 
married, until after you pass your 
tieth birthday. Perhaps in this wp 
can save you. 

“One year after Jane left, she rety 
to me, deserted by the man for who, 
had deserted me. I did not tell hers 
the mine. It was too late. Three m 
later her son was born—her son and 
rence Harrow’s. She lived only 3 
days longer, but those days tol 
how much greater was her love ford 
one child than for my three sons, 
is no slavery like that of a mad 
loves a woman without a soul, I) 
ised her that I would care for the by 
I cared for my own, and that I woulg 
him Larry. Even in those last days 
was no thought of me in her mn 
pity, no understanding of the intenseg 
fering this child must cause me. Ve 
was not without heart, for she lovedi 
child, and she still loved the ma 
had deserted her when she most me 
him. 

“ “Harrow died less than a year late: 
know this, but it is no part of thes 
you must hear. There are hiddend 
ters in the lives of most men. Ih 
that Harrow is dead, and I know bor 
died, and that knowledge is the one ba 
spot in my existence.’ ” 

HERE was a pause here. The 

rative was ended, but Grogan 
turned the leaves of the book whik| 
four sat silent around him. Jimmy’ 
was pitifully white, his blue eyes" 
with horror. Joe’s eyes were tumed@ 
on the table, where his hand tapped 
ously. His thoughts were in the bank 
San Francisco; and Teddy, looking 
him, knew that he looked down 94 
she, who sat opposite, could not 
lack of emotion and his greed 3 
glanced just once at Larry, and i 
away. His face was a set, white mas 
horror and misery. S 

“There is another entry here, % 
Grogan, trying to maintain his i 
tone of voice, “—written three % 
ago.” 

He coughed and began to read. 

“<The boys are leaving the 
is what I have been fearing for # 
time. Indirectly they are goug 
cause of a woman. If I had nt® 
my niece in, I might have controlledt 
restlessness a few years longer. x 
thirty-one years old and has lived wp 
his promise; yet I feel less sure ® 
than of the others. He inherits hist 
er’s selfishness.’ ” — 

Joe winced and looked up se 
but Grogan continued to read ii 
even voice: : 

“‘T am afraid for Jimmy also; be 
weakling who will follow where ; 
Brampton I do not understané ST 
I do not understand any of : 
Larry—Harrow’s son. Cunoust 
I have grown to care for him, #@% 
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I believe his affection for me is the 
va t. I am an old man, and I have 
last learned that one man cannot con- 
a the destiny of another, even though 
I have told the 


: ris his own son. : 
a . alpen to return for five years. I will 
/0Uu, on not live to see them again. , 
h of you Once more there was a pause while 
ie Lodge Grogan turned blank leaves until he came 
ass your mm (0 another entry. ; 
in this “‘Jane has come back. Her soul lives 
. in the harp. She wants me to leave the 
t, she Lodge to Larry. She says he will be con- 
tae ial tent to stay. I must make a will. I will 
tell her put it in the harp with this book. Per- 
= haps I am mad.’” ; 
onal Again Grogan paused while he ran 
donk through the remaining leaves of the book, 
days fe but there was nothing more. Joe rose 
bal from the table and picked up the harp, 
° sede : which was lying on the floor. ; 
fom “Tt must be here,” he said. “It is here; 
oul. I I can see it, but I can’t get it out. My 
{ the hands are too big. Here, Teddy—see if 
af ma you can reach it.” In his excitement he 
last da r had forgotten that they were not on the 
her nl best of terms. 
he intense She could not trust herself to speak or 
me. Yada even to look at him, but she went to his 
she loved assistance and drew from the body of the 
the man aig Damp 2 long envelope. Her impulse was 
, most I to leave the room, but it required less 
effort to resume her seat at the table. 
a year lat Again Grogan read, his voice gaining 
t of thegame comfidence as he repeated the familiar 
- hidden damm 82! phrases. The money deposited in 
en ae the First National Bank of San Fran- 
know holm cise Was to be divided equally among 
the one the three older boys, with the exception 
of ten thousand dollars which was to go 
to Larry if he would make his home at 
the Lodge, which was also left: to him, 
re. The “In accordance with the last request of 
t Grogit SB my wife.” 
ook while Teddy saw the look of triumph on Joe’s 
Jimmys4 face, and the half-concealed satisfaction 
ue Re on Jimmy’s. She did not look at Larry, 
€ tumeU@R who sat beside her. With a supreme ef- 
| tapped! fort of self-control she rose and left the 
n the batt room, 
y, looking 
a TERY, was up early, thinking of the 
greed ten o'clock train East. The four 
7, and tit men were already at the breakfast-table. 
white mad Mr. Grogan was in Uncle Jim’s old place. 
té was something so ordinary about 
y here, the whole appearance of the room, some- 
n his 10 thing so little reminiscent of the tragedy 
three | “eath, that she felt shocked. It 
seemed unfair that they should sit there 
read. yy Meakfasting as calmly as if nothing had 
he Lodge. iF a4 ned. Apparently her thoughts were 
oe fa ected in her face, for they looked up, 
ing ve embarrassed. 
mary We thought you might want to sleep 
ontrolledd iate this morning,” apologized Jimmy. 
get. It ite and Mr. Grogan and I are going 
lived ® k to San Francisco on the first train 
‘ aia and had to get up.” 
rits bis Tam going back East to-day myself,” 


answered. “On the afternoon train,” 
- nog She knew that if the boys 
™ car to the early train, it could 
return in time to get her to the east- 
id train at ten. It meant almost an- 
' day in the Lodge, and she was dis- 
nt she decided that taking the 
‘rain was preferable to ridin 
an station with Joe and waiting thats 
M hour for aed earlier one, which was 
ve. 


























She seated herself at the table, and the 
breakfast continued. It was a ghastly 
thing for her, that breakfast, and she 
knew that Larry shared her disgust. Joe 
and Mr. Grogan talked on business, a con- 
versation in which Jimmy joined from 
time to time. Joe was going to continue 
his business. He would make it whole- 
sale and establish branch-stores in every 
big city in America. He seemed to re- 
gard continuing in business after he had 
inherited a fortune as a very virtuous 
and commendable thing, and Mr. Grogan 
apparently agreed with him. She and 
Larry sat silent, afraid even to exchange 
glances. 


> hurried away as soon as possible. 
There was nothing to do but wait for 
the afternoon train. She had no desire 
to say good-by to Joe or to Jimmy, though 
he was trying hard to be kind to her and 
loyal to Joe at the same time. As for 
Larry, his presence hurt her more than 
she cared to admit. She was sorry for 
him, but she dared not express her sym- 
pathy. Now that both she and he knew 
that he was not her cousin, that there was 


no obstacle to their marriage except her | 


own ambition, she was afraid to meet his 
eyes. 
there was an opportunity for them to be 
alone—not that Larry seemed to want an 
opportunity. He had apparently been 
avoiding her as carefully as she had 
avoided him. She hoped that he would 
go to San Francisco with his brothers, but 
that seemed unlikely. She would be alone 
at the Lodge with him for several hours. 
She wanted to stay away from the Lodge 
at least until the China boy returned from 
the station. Then she could be very busy 
with her luggage until train-time. But 
luncheon intervened. What would she do 
at luncheon-time? The servant would ex- 
pect them. Perhaps Larry would go for 
a ride. The horses were still in the sta- 
ble. She was turning these things over in 
her mind as she walked toward the ken- 
nels. The dogs greeted her joyously. 
Would Larry keep them? 

A step sounded behind her on the hard 
path. 

“They have gone, thank God,” said 
Larry as he fell into step beside her. 

“Yes, and their going forced me to 
take a later train. I had intended to take 
the morning train to the East.” She 
marveled at the self-possession that had 
brought such a casual remark to her lips 
when her heart was in her throat and all 
the blood in her body was flowing into her 
face. 

They walked on for a few steps in 
silence. 

“Did you wire Brampton?” she asked. 

“Yes; I wired him and afterward wrote 
a letter; I want him to come out here 
for a while. I think he ought to be here 
when the will is probated, or whatever it 
is they do with wills. He'll have to look 
out for his own interests. I don’t trust 
Joe to do it. Of course, the will is plain 
enough, but so many things can happen. 
I’m afraid I don’t understand business 
very well, and neither does Brampton.” 

They were walking up the half-effaced 
mountain-path toward the spot in which 
he had first. told her that he loved her. 
She did not want to walk there, but feared 


' to draw his attention to the fact that she 


She had hoped to leave before | 
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Can YOU 
Typewrite 80 to 
100 Words a 
Minute 
BLINDFOLDED ? 





we 
oa 


ers 
| make this 
Salary-heaising test 


How fast can you typewrite? The aver- 
age operator writes about 30 to 40 words 
| a minute —and earns only $8 to $15 weekly. 


Stenogra 





The Tulloss ‘‘New Way”’ operator easily 
writes 80 to 100 words a minute and many 
receive $25 to $40 a week. Employers pay 
for one thing only— for finished work. Any 
stenographer earning $25 or more a week will tell 
you that quantity and quality of typewritten work 
are the secret of bigger salaries! Employers gladly 
pay greatly increased wages to those who become 
expert on the typewriter, as shown by the striking 
salary-increases of ““_New Way” operators. 


The New Way in 
Typewriting 

The New Way in Typewriting is the most startling, 
most productive and most getehe acquirement a ste- 
nographer can secure. ‘he New Way is different, 
unique, yet sensible and simple and amazingly resultful. 
It is a wholly new idea, as applied to typewriting, yet 
centuries old in musical training. Special gymnastic 
finger-training away from the machine brings results 
in days that no other method can ever produce. Though 
comparatively new, thousands have already increased 
their speed from 30 to 40 words a minute to 80, 90 or 100 
or even more. With this infinitely greater speed has 
come great accuracy. 


Write for Free Book 


Read the letters printed in our free book. Read how 
others have, through the New Way in Typewriting, in- 
creased their salaries. Thousands of “touch operators” 
have doubled and trebled their speed and after 
taking up the New Way. What others have done, you 
ean do, even if you are now very slow in typewriting. 

Do not miss your copy of our free book. It will 
awaken you to new possibilities—it will surprise 
you with proof of the increased money you can “sa 
earn, every week, as so many others have Ow 
done. Tear off the coupon and mail new /“~a < 
or just write postal to 








4 a@ 
The Tulloss School oes 
1746 College Hill ve ¥ 
vo : am 
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and we'll send you this genuine 







DuAMOND RING Diamond Ring $50,000 Guarantee 
$50,000 guarantee | | Your mtney Deck If your Local Jeweler 






14K. GOLD 
Tiffany Style 





og aan to pay Fouttiely = 
° ea '. 
interest. Why bes are so easy? 50 
cents and we'll send ring ty 
Jewelry catalog free. 





Lenox Jewelry CO., Dept. 110, 373 Washington $t., Boston, Mass. 
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WHEN 
ond HOW 


To Invest Profitably 


This is an ever-present problem confront- 
ing the investor. Intrinsically good secu- 
rities are often bought at the wrong time. 


To make investments profitable, one must 
know when and how best to buy. 
Our fortnightly publication 


‘“‘Investment Opportunities’’ 
tells WHEN — and our copyrighted booklet 


THE TWENTY PAYMENT PLAN 


tells HOW. ae - sent gratis upon request 
or - . 
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If you knew the mental and emotional dif- 

ferences between blondes and brunets, 

you would be saved many a mistake. 

o Blondes succeed best at certain kinds of 

work ; brunets at other kinds. You per- 

Dr. BLACKFORD suade a blonde in one way; a brunet in 

another. You manage blonde employes 

best with one policy; brunets with another. Blondes enjoy 

one phase of social life; brunets another. The history of 

nations—of civilization—is woven through and through with 

these fundamentai differences between blondes and brunets. 

To know them is to know the very first stép in judging men. 

And it is all in “Blondes and Brunets,’’ a little 48-page book 

by Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford, who has specialized on 

this subject for twenty years and is retained by many large 

corporations to select men. The book is fascinating. You 

read it in an hour — study it for months. Only ten cents, 
Stamps or silver. Send for it today. 


Henry Alden, lnc., Office 1913, 50 E. 42dSt., NEW YORK 





- Cartoonists are Paid Well 
\ We will not give you any grand prize if 
ou answer this ad. Nor will we 
claim to make you rich in a week. 
But if you are anxious to develop 
your talent with a successful car- 
toonist, so you can make money, 
send a copy of this picture, with 6c 
in stamps * portifolio of cartoons 
ane Sate lesson plate and let us 
explain. 
THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
811 Leader Bidg. 33 Cleveland, 0. 


“Wolves of the Sea” 


A romance of old days on the 
Spanish Main by that master- 
craftsman in the graceful 
art of romance-building— 


RANDALL PARRISH 
OU'LL do your bit much better 


if in your hour of relaxation you can 
take your mind far away from the grim 
problems and deep emotions of to-day. 
In “ Wolves of the Sea” Randall Parrish 
has written a wholly delightful story of 
distant days and glamorous scenes and 
romantic lives—a story that you will find 
infinitely refreshing. For the author of 
“When Wilderness Was King,” “The 
Last Voyage of the Donna Isabel” and 
“Beyond the Frontier” has the conjurer’s 
gift: he makes Romance real. Along 
with many other attractive stories, 
“Wolves of the Sea” appears in the 
June issue of — 


THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 


Now on Sale 


The Story-Press Co: tion, Publisher, 
36 South State Street, Chicago 


























was conscious of their destination, by 
changing the direction of their steps. So 
she walked on, trying desperately to think 
of something to say. 

“When are you coming back East?” It 
was the last thing that she should have 
said, and she realized it at once. It 
sounded as if she expected to see him 
there. 

“T am not going back,” he answered. 
“I am going to accept my legacy.” 

“What about your opera?” 

They had reached the top of the plateau 


| and had turned, as on that other walk, to 


look out at the view. But this time there 
was no moonlight or mystery about it. 
The hot sun of July beat down on the 
valley below them, and the tree under 
— they stood looked ragged and yel- 
ow. 

“My opera? It isn’t going to be pro- 
duced. Some of the financial backing we 
expected failed to materialize. I might 
help myself now, but I’m not going to. It 
doesn’t interest me.” 

“Don’t you think that you are making 
a mistake? You have a gift, and it be- 
longs to the world. You have no right to 
withhold it. I know how you feel, just 
now, after finding out—after reading 
Uncle Jim’s message; but you mustn’t let 
it make you morbid. You belong to the 
world, and you must live in it.” She 
spoke very earnestly. Her words were 
no less a justification of her own course 
than a protest against his. 

“Don’t talk like that, Teddy; it’s not 
sincere. You know, and I know, that I 
never had any very great desire to be- 
come famous or do any very big work in 
the world. I just wanted to live, and it 
didn’t seem that I could live here; so 
when Father—Jim Straight released us, I 
was as much pleased as the other boys. 
Now I see things differently. Jim 
Straight was right; the things that most 
men struggle and fight for are not worth 
while. Some people get money and hap- 
piness out of accumulating fame and 
money,—and what passes for love,—but 
all men are not meant for these things.” 


"TSBRe was a suggestion of bitterness 
in his words, but not in his tone. If 
Teddy felt any personal rebuke, she knew 
that it was what was in her own heart 
rather than what he said that made her 
feel this. ; 

“Besides, I have a real work to do 
here,” he went on. “In a way, I am a 
continuation of my mother’s life. I 
think I understand her better than Jim 
Straight did—or perhaps it is only the 
natural desire of a son to make excuses 
for his mother. Whatever the reason, I 
believe that she would want me to do 
what I am going to do. I’m going to keep 
on with the Lodge just as Jim Straight 
did, except that I will not cut myself off 
quite.so completely from the world. Per- 
haps I shall develop into a mere inn- 
keeper.” He laughed at the thought. 
Teddy caught his lighter tone and at- 
tempted to respond to it. 

“Perhaps you'll let me come here for 
vacations?” she said. 

His face darkened. “Of course,” he 
answered; “and as for Thurston, he was 
Jim Straight’s guest often enough. I be- 
lieve he still has two dogs here. I hardly 
think, however, that you will be much in- 
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terested in places like this after YOU be. 
come Mrs. Thurston. You will be tig 
and famous. Your tin crown is not gf 
the same pattern that Joe is Wearing, by 
you will have to live up to it just as 
does to his. I beg your pardon—] gj 
mean that.” He had seen the burt ms 
on her face and noted for the first ting 
that she looked pale and tired, 

“Let’s sit down and rest a moment by 
fore going back to the Lodge. Yoy mw 
be tired after all that you've ty 
through.” 

“I’m not tired.” Her tone was almog 
petulant. Her nerves were unstrung, ay 
she wanted to escape from further 
and from this place that reminded her g 
things she had decided to forget. Yet dy 
did sit down on the dry pine-needles m 
der the sun-baked tree. She lea 
against its trunk and closed her em 
When her eyes were shut, she could y 
longer see Larry. She did not wanty 
see him. Besides, there had always bea 
healing for her in the sunshine. It pourj 
down on her now, warm and bright 
through the branches of the tree. 

To Larry she looked like a brown woo. 
nymph. He saw the faint blue shadow 
under her eyes, and the little hollows thi 
were beginning to show in her chees 
These things were merely the result a 
work, worry and lack of sleep. He di 
not regard them long. It was the trem 
lous mouth that set his heart beating wit 
new hope. Whatever people have sil 
about eyes, the most expressive featur 
is usually the mouth. The brain controls 
the eyes and can make them look soft« 
hard at will, but the mouth cannot be co 
trolled. The voice may be silent, but th 
lips register emotions with absolute hor 
esty. Now Teddy’s mask was down, ai 
he could look at the wistful red mouth 
held firm in the middle, but trembling 
the corners—a mouth that told a storyd 
soul-weariness that the eyes would lr 
concealed. 

In an instant he was on his knees be 
side her. 

“Do you love Grant Thurston?” 

Her eyes flashed open in startled hi 
ror, and she answered him as she tal 
sometimes been unable to answer 
when she had asked the same question 

“No—of course not; I don’t love him 

“Then why are you doing this?” 

“There isn’t anything else to do. Ott 
must do something.” 

She never knew quite how it happenet, 
but before she had finished speakili 
Larry had picked her up in his arms & 
she were five instead of one and twelly 
years old, and he was laughing down # 
her. 
“One must do something!” he repeated 
“But why go all the way back to New 
York, when you can marry me this alle 
noon in San Francisco?” . 

Their lips were very near. His evé, 
like bits of blue sky with fire 
them, were looking down into hers. 
heart felt suddenly very light and yo 
and she was afraid that he would put 
down again; so she put her arms 
his neck. Their lips met. 

Tue EnD 
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monkey-wrench ir. his hand. In 
ek gioom “the officer’s face was set 
in livid hate, = a there came an ad- 

i of pallid fear. 
eCaapbell swore through his teeth. His 
left fist shot out like a bullet to Evans 
temple. His right hooked over to the 
jaw like a hammer. There was a faint 
splash as the wrench dropped overboard. 
There was a dull, heavy one as the mate 
crashed over the rail and followed the 
wrench. 

For a minute Campbell stood glaring at 
the spot where the man had disappeared, 
his eyes flashing mad anger, the muscles 
of his face twitching, his nostrils dilated. 
Then he became very white and trem- 
bling, and on his brow a cold perspira- 
tion broke out, as on the brow of a 
fevered man. 


Pee night long, now, they had sat in 
the tiny living-room of the Colum- 
bus Avenue apartment. Dawn was 
breaking gently in the east, and the light 
of a new day was creeping into the room 
with a gray, metallic sheen that sug- 
gested tin. The light of the gas was 
turning to a faint, sickly yellow. Life 
was returning to the city in faint spas- 
modic leaps: the pattering of feet on the 
pavement, the more rapid whir and gal- 
lop of the train, the clatter of carts over 
the stones, hoarse voices raised occasion- 
ally on the sidewalks. 

But the man and the woman in the 
room were not paying any attention to 
these things. Campbell was sitting with 
his head between his hands, his face cut 
into lines as by a sculptor’s chisel and 
hammer. His mother sat upright, her 
hands clasped loosely in her lap, on her 
face the unquestioning bravery that had 
carried her through poverty and desola- 
tion and suffering and had brought her, 
seemingly, until now, into a safe anchor- 
age where she might await tranquilly the 
pilot who would bring her over the last 
mysterious bar to the golden harbor of 
souls, 

For the twentieth time they were re- 
viewing the accident. 

“If only the wrench hadn’t fallen over- 
board!” she sighed. 

“I dived for it, after I dived for him, 
but there was no chance. The mud at 
the pier is ten foot deep, and soft. There 
would be no chance.” 

“No chance,” she repeated dully. 

I slipped over the side—” He re- 
peated the siory for the fifteenth time. 
It was as though the whole thing had be- 
come unreality to him and he were tell- 
ing the story to himself insistently, as 
though to convince himself it was true. 
angipped over the side from the saloon- 
at dived about for him, but the 

aS running out, and the undertow 
must have caught him.” A dull, insistent 
mo tam crept into his voice. “The 
atchman was looking around to find out 


the splash was. I told him it was 
They'll had tripped and fallen overboard. 
sh Kill me for it. They'll send me 


chair. Oh, Mammy! 


They'll 
# me to the chair!” é 


(Continued from page 29) . 


HE WIFE OF THE RED-HAIRED MAN | 


Bee 


“But dear, they can’t!” she insisted, 
though in her eyes there was terror. 

“But they can, Mammy dear! Look! 
Everyone knew there was blood between 
us. They heard me say I would murder 
him, even though I meant nothing. They 
saw me trip him up. They’ll find the 
body and they’ll know I was on the 
boat when he disappeared. ‘There’s no 
chance!” 

“But they can’t! But they can’t!” 

“There’s a Kerr Line boat leaving for 
the Plata to-day, and McMinstry’s the 
chief. I'll tell him all about it, and he’ll 
see me through to Buenos Aires. That’s 
what I'll do; Mammy dear, if we only 
could go off together, and start some- 
where again!” 

“Have you got any money, dear?” she 
asked him. 

“I’ve got a hundred,” he said. “I 
haven’t been saving much,” he added 
with a sort of shamed apology. 

“And why should you be saving?” she 
asked. She smiled a little to herself. 
“Don’t worry about that.” 

She rose and looked at the gray dawn 
coming in. Her eyes rested on the clock. 
It was five now. 

“You'd better have a bit to eat,” she 
suggested. “Just a wee bite.” He shook 
his head. 

“T’ll be going out for a few minutes,” 
she told him. “Don’t worry, Johnny. 
Will you be all right here until I come 
back?” 





pes slipped down Amsterdam Avenue 
quickly. She knew Patrick wouid 
be up at half-past six and that she could 
catch him before he went down to the 
courts. Between them, she knew, they 
could save John—save him, she felt with 
a touch of horror, from another dawn 
such as this when the dreadful side door 
of a prison would open and the terrible 
procession would start for the terrible 
chair. She panted slightly as she walked 
to the elevated. A little mist gathered 
in her eyes as she heard the robins twit- 
ter amid the ivy of a church. To think 
that birds should sing on such a day as 
this! 

She got off at Fifty-ninth Street and 
made her way toward Madison Avenue, 
where Patrick lived in bachelor quarters. 
Already he was up and at work with a 
secretary. The pale, keen, judicial face 
showed stern and uncompromising in the 
white light of the morning. He strode 
up and down the little sitting-room in 
dressing-gown and slippers, volleying di- 
rections to the secretary: 

“See that an editorial is written on 
this vice-case in the afternoon papers. 
I'll give the man the limit. It’ll produce 
a good impression for the city adminis- 


ee There’s the case of Olsen 
—ten years. And those two boys to EI- 
mira—” 


“But the number of letters asking for 
parole—” the secretary suggested. 

“Tl take no chances. I'll send them 
up.” 
He turned around to his mother with 
a look of impatience. He caught the 
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How to Save Money 
on Summer Frocks 


By Mary Brooks Picken 

ERE are two smart frocks. I wanted to own 
them immediately when I saw them ina prom- 
inent Fifth Avenue snop, and the only reason I 
didn’t was because they cost more than I could 
afford to spend. But I have duplicates of the 
dresses, both of them, and I like them even better 
than the originals. And on the two, by making 
them myself, I saved $43.67—almost enough for a 

Liberty Bond! 


Take Dress No. 1—a beauti- 
fully simple, stylish model of 
the new war-time Foulard. This 
dress sells ready-made on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, for $29.50. 
If you make it yourself, here is 
all it will cost: 


War time Foulard (Fine Mer- 
cerized Cotton) 6 yds. 38-in. 
material, a per y 

Organdie for collar, 1-6 of a yd. 

Ribbon, 5 yds. at 

Net Foundation Lining, 1-2 yd. 
72-in. material at 75c per yd.. 

Foundation Belting 

Sewing Silk, 2 spools at 12c per 


spoo! ° 
Snap Fastener 
CYCSE...-+secoees . 
Button MOlds........sccccrsecees 08 
Cost When Made By You... $6.67 
FirtH AVENUE SHOP PRICE.. $29.50 





















Dress No. 4 


Dress No. 2 is just as stylish 
and beautiful, in plain and fig- 
ured silk pongee. It was marked 
$26.75. Doesn't it look wonder- 
golly cool and attractive? 
Wouldn’t you be glad to add it 
to your wardrobe for$5.91? That 
is all it will cost, if you make it 
yourself, asI did. Here are the 
only things you will need: 
Plain Pongee, 4 yds. 36-in. ma- 

terial at 60c per yd...... . 

igured Pongee, 3 

material at 75c per 
Silk for sash and collar, 1-2 yd. 

oon, material at $1.50 per 
Foundation Belting. ...02 ss00-« 
ream Silk, 2 spools at 12c per 
SPOO].....00s000 esse 
Snap Fasteners... 
Button Molds “__102 
Cost When Made By You... 
Firtu AVENUE SHOP PRICE.. $26.75 








Dress No. 2 


I am convinced that home dressmaking is the 
only solution of the clothes problem in many, many 
homes. And no matter where you live, or what 
your age or experience, you can now learn—easily 
and quickly, during spare time, right in your own 
home, how to plan and make dresses, waists, skirts, 
suits, coats—in fact garments of every kind—for 
yourself and your children and save half or more 
on everything! 

Making dresses is not the bugaboo it used to be. 
The materials are so delightful, and when made 
the Woman’s Institute way the making is as great 
a joy as the wearing, for garments go together 
easily and correctly. Every step is explained so 
clearly and completely you cannot make a mistake. 

Take a pencil and paper and figure up how much 
you can save on your summer clothes by making 
them yourself. Think what a satisfaction it will 
be to have your frocks jest exactly ou want 
them. Anditissoeasy to have them! The Woman’s 
Institute gives you the benefit of a staff of skilled 
dressmakers. e help you to oan and make 
beautiful dresses that would cost four to six times 
the price if purchased ready made—prettierdresses 
than you ever had before—dresses created espe- 
cially for YOU. Weteach you every step in fashion- 
able dressmaking from the time you select or make 
your own pattern until you stand before admiring 
friends in the finished garment. If you wish, you 
can prepare for success in the dressmaking profes- 
sion and have a cozy, profitable shop of your own. 

Nearly 12,000 women and girls, in city, town and 
country, have successfully taken these home- 
study courses of the Woman’s Institute. Almost 
every mail brings us voluntary letters of gratitude, 
telling how much their membership has meant to 
them, of the charming dresses they have made and 
the money they have saved 

Let me tell you more about this new plan—without 
putting you to any expense ortrouble. Just send 
me a letter, postcard or—better still—the conven- 
ient coupon below, telling me whether you are 
most interested in Home or Professional Dress- 
making, Millinery or Cooking. I willsend you by 
return mail a handsome illustrated booklet, giving 
you the full story of the Woman’s Institute and the 
great work it is doing for thousands of women and 
girls all over this country. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 20F, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets and tell me howI 
can learn the subject marked below : 


Home Dressmaking 
Professional Dr ” 





Millinery 
Cooking 





Name. 





(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Address. 
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tense look on her face, and sent the gp. 
retary away. 
“Patrick,” she faltered out, “John jy 


Heres to a good cup of Coffee! killed a man.” 


For a few instants he was silent. jy 


face hardened. 
“I knew it,” he said bitterly, 


You knew it? 
“TI knew something like this would hap. 


COFFEE pen one day or another.’ 


HE told him of every detail of th 


‘None Better At Any Price” ’ . eeremmnce. He listened noncommi. 
2 ally. . 
Packed in the all-tin can—One, Two, Three and Five | “We must get the boy out of the com 

Pounds each. The Unbroken Label Protects You, | try, Patrick.” she finished. ‘We must 

and is Our Guarantee, as well. f . ” 

’ r | get him away. 

DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY | “No!” The Judge s teeth clicked, His 
eS ey | mouth set hard. ‘He must give himself 

a . up to the police. He must make a cle 
breast of it.” 
“But Patrick, it was an accident,” 

“He must give himself up.” 

“They will kill him, Patrick. Theres 
no evidence to help him. Oh, Patrick 
My son, your brother—” 

“The law permits of no injustice,” th 
Judge said. “And if a man kill a ma, 
he must sufier.” 


“DON’T SHOUT” _ 
“I’ve got to see the city chamberlain 


Everywhere to ride apd exhibit “Steseven, 8 con hee before court on a campaign matter, and 
the new Ranger otor- ah el ie @ some verv i ant china 
ie” camalinde eudtuan ~ ~s J cow og l as Wy carbo. I’ve got me very important things a 
with electric light and horn, eo ie MORLEY Vi I've court But I'll adjourn early. At tro 
ees. Sa . & pair mile - hen ov 4 o’clock I'll be at the house, and John and 

ge oy PRN are invisible would not know 4 sther ; > will om 
skid tires. Choice of 44 other i a ae I will go down together, and he will give 


styles, colors and sizes in the a 4 ae 99 
famous "RANGER" line of bicycles. fH t { KS thes I hear all nght. The himself up. 
DELIVERED FREE on approval \ 4 . “De ick !?? a ¥; led ic 
ES FE = peers RAY \ Morley Phone Patrick!” she pleaded. His answer 
big free catalogand particulars of se Se for the came harshly, like the cut of a whip. 














our Factory-direct- to-Rider mar- i ' % 4 UTAH? 
velous oSere and term 8. Tees Ne \\ Pee & DE io No 
TIRES sondiien end parts tor ih A She turned without a word and left the 


all bicycles—at half usual prices. AY LS) The retary we back. As she 
Ni is to the ears what glasses are to the | TOOM. ne secretary went Dack. $§ 
GERD HS HOMEY, but Cell so cnnctly whet Ve eyes. Invisible, comfortable, weightless and harmless. Any- | stood by the elevator waiting for it to 





you need. Do not buy until you get our °° 
one can adjust it.” Over one hundred thousand sold. ons A : 
prices, terms and the big FREE catalog. come up, she could still hear his quick, 


DEPT. B-14 WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS Eee i 

MEAD CYCLE COMPAN CHICAGO | THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778, Perry Bldg., Phila. | 1NCISive tones 
: “_a record of convictions in which 
Jf CY EX Reduce Your Flesh gg egaemnrgy we may well a lr 
She went home in a daze, trembling, 
Suskiatae Exactly where desired shaking with a horrible fear. As sh 

by wearing : “ 

’ climbed up the steps of the apartment 
Dr. Walter $s house, she stopped two or three times 
The masterpiece of watch Famous Medicated Reducing and let queer little sobs escape her. At 
ge \ Rubber Garments the door of the flat, she paused to com 
: pose her features. She walked in, "Join 


bron at factory ‘i 
tato your Cholee of the. exauisite ~. fe» For Men and Women 
PR Stinste of $2,50 = tronth, You aa He Cover the entire body or was packing things into a grip. h 

° price ee any part. Endorsed by “My poor boy!” she said. She put ner 
pes rer eee. Send hand up to his waving chestnut ue 
D My boy, you'll have 
Dr. JeanneD. Walter a ee bana "9 
vena e y se . 
tego He looked at her with an amazed hor 
Billings Bldg., 4th Floor e looked at her wi 
(Entrance on 34th Street, ror in his eyes. 
8rd Door East) “p : r — 
Patrick says—” she began. 

“You told Patrick!” His eyes grew 
wider and more terror-stricken. “Yo 
told Patrick!” He became _ suddenly 
very white. He retreated until he Was 
| against the wall. “Ah, Mammy! Ak 

from his lips in a shuddering moan. 
g 

Mammy! I’m a dead man 









































E walked along, a forbidding figu® 
in judicial black, with a quick, rapi 
step. His face had hardened to the cot 
; os sistency of granite. He turned out 0 
| BF .every man See Beeeate Central Park West into a side-street 
Sealpax. it would soon be the only swung into Columbus Avenue. At 
door of the apartment-house he 
collided with his mother. She was 
Id everywhere at popular prices. Each ing from the direction of Broadwah 
a oe where the subway is. 
sats “Come, Mother, we’ve got no time,” 


athletic underwear sold.”’ 
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told her in that decisive voice of his. 
“John and I will go right down, and 
then I’m coming back to bring you over 
to Staten Island. I'll take care of every- 







a4 stood straight before him without 
an effort to move. In her face was a 
ision equal to his own. x 
evou'l not be taking John down,” she 
said, “for John left the country two hours 
" I helped him to do it, and I saw 






vould hap. 





ail of the 
oncommit. 





He was looking at her as though he 
didn’t understand. 

“And you'll be taking me to no home, 
for John is going to buy a home for us 
where he'll be. And I'll follow him when 






the coun. 
‘We mut 







ked. His it’s safe; and my place will be with him 
re himself night and day.” 
ke a Clean The Judge’s white face grew purple 





with anger. 


























lent,” “How dared you?” he exploded. “How 
dared you?” : 

There's She moved closer to him and looked 

_ Patrick! him fixedly in the eyes. There was some- | 
how a great spirit of dignity about her 

tice,” the that abashed him. 

ll a man, “You may be a minister of justice,” | 
she said quietly, “but you’re a son of 
mine, and I'll hear no words like that 

amberlain from you.” She turned and left him 

atter, and and walked up the stairs. 

things at 

At two som passed through the little parlor 

John and to her bedroom, and as she sat down 

will give weakly in her chair, a queer uneasiness 
and a queer terror came over her. She 

S answer felt now that the break with this son of 

whip. hers, and her disobedience toward him 
who was an agent of righteousness, might 

d left the withdraw grace from him who was already 

. As she awaiting the Day of Judgment. It seemed 

for it to to her somehow that the consequences of 

\is quick, the break would recoil on this poor pris- 
ener in a ghostly jail. She sang quaver- 

in which ingly: 

e pride.” 

rembling, “For years I have lain 

As she In a prison shackled and bound— 
artment- Bolts on my arms, 

ee times And a thousand locks frowning 

her. At around.” 

to com- 

n, ” John She raised her eyes, that were tear- 
drenched now, to the faded crayon por- 

> put her trait on the wall, as though to implore 

hair and forgiveness. She gave a quick start and 

y'll have half rose in her chair. It may have been 
the fancy of a woman who was growing 

zed hor old and lonely, or it may have been the 
excitement and the strain of the night 
that were teiling on her, but it appeared 

es grew to her that the dim picture was aglow 

“You with glory. And somehow they seemed 
suddenly spirit arms that were once great bars of 
he was sinew and muscles; and that to her heart, 

1” came Voiceless, a voice was speaking that had 

“Ab, once whispered to her from the fall of 





evening to the dawn of day. And it was 
ed her that she had done right and 










ig figure “ . 
‘c, rai But Over the tide,” she faltered, “but 
the co ver the tide—” 
out of oe Tose in the chair with a mighty ex- 
eet. He ation in her face, and all at once the 
At the ved song came from her lips, full, 
, nearly Resonant, exultant : 
But over the tide 





He leaped with the lea 

pb of a swan, 
Stood by the side 

the Wife of the Red-Haired Man!” 





Ve 
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Chere it is!” 
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A JOLT FOR 


ELIZABETH) 


(Continued from page 55) | 





assistant. He’s—oh, Hillinger said he 
might be useful.” 

Intently Elvira watched the young man 
give a crisp order to Dave Willicks, some- 
thing anent faster operations in the 
stitching-room. Dave nodded sulkily but 
obediently. 

“Any fear of him getting your job?” 
she asked Elizabeth queerly. 

Elizabeth Haston stared. “You're out 
of your head, Elvira. What an idea!” 

She was leading the way back to the 
designers’ headquarters, where the newest 
hats were then being unpacked. The 
way led past a packing-room, crated to 
the door with boxed outgoing goods. 
And one such box, very large and near- 
est the door, was black-lettered JAGGLY 
SISTERS, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA.—Rush. 

Glimpsing it as she passed, Elizabeth 
paused. A slight look of satisfaction shot 
into her eyes. It happened that Crawford 
came along at the moment. 

“Ah!” said Elizabeth genially. “Did 
they pay?’”—indicating the black letters. 

Crawford evaded her eyes, cleared his 
throat and said hesitatingly: ““Well—no.” 

Elizabeth Haston’s eyes went wide with 
displeasure. She did not like having her 
desires disregarded. “But I told you not 
to send them any—” 

Then Crawford spoke hastily: “I know. 
But—Fawcett told me to go ahead and 
take the risk. He thinks with the war 
on, business will be so good that even 
the no-goods will taste prosperity.” 

Elizabeth Haston, staring hard, was 
conscious of two things: a very small, 
queer smile on the face of Elvira Killar- 
ney standing by—and a small, queer in- 
flection of satisfaction in Jim Crawford’s 
voice. 

“Ah!” she said ominously. 

“Hillinger was standing there when 
Fawcett told me,” added Crawford. Was 
there a keener inflection of satisfaction 
as he added this? 

“Tf Hillinger wants to run risks,” said 
Elizabeth sharply, “that is his affair. 
Please remember it was against my ad- 
vice!” 

“Fawcett said that he was willing to 
take any blame that might come,” said 
Crawford. Undeniably the inflection was 
keener; it was quite apparent. Elizabeth 
remembered that several years ago Jim 
Crawford had been almost ugly over her 
spurt ahead of him. 

She got rid of Elvira presently and took 
an elevator up to Hillinger’s office. 

Hillinger’s chair was tipped back lazily, 
and he was reading a time-table with in- 
terest. On the back cover of this docu- 
ment was blazoned a bright orange-grove; 
on its front cover reposed in five colors 
the Grand Cafion. 

At her entrance, Hillinger laid the 
Grand Cafion down reluctantly. 

But he spoke first, and brightly. 

“T see Fawcett is taking hold in good 
style! I saw at the start that he was 
aggressive and keen.” The tone fairly de- 
manded congratulation for astuteness. 

For the first time in several clever years 
Elizabeth Haston found herself at a loss 
for something to say. As Hillinger 


—-~ 


beamed at her, she was constrained ty 
murmur: “Yes, he is taking hold.” Ay 
she was quite unable to elaborate that af 
mission into a complaint that he was tah. 
ing hold altogether too well. 

Even had she been able, she would ay 
have had time. Fawcett himself entered 
the office. His small, dapper mustach 
was sleekly yellow above a sleek smik 
Elizabeth knew, then, what she had qj 
along known subconsciously, that she dis. 
liked the young man very much indeed, 

She disliked him more a few minute 
later. 

Confidentially, and in a way half ig- 
noring her, he handed Hillinger the proof. 
sheets of the mid-spring catalogue, “Tf 
you ask my advice,” he accompanied the 
sheets, “I’d get hold of another commer. 
cial artist. It’s a cinch next year youll 
get out a bigger catalogue. We're shor. 
handed as it is. And I know a man who} 
looking for a steady niche—” 

Samuel Hillinger tipped his chair back 
more lazily, looked out the window fora 
moment at a passing pigeon. Then ke 
nodded indulgently at Fawcett. “Ti 
leave it to you. Do as you think best.” 

It might have been Elizabeth Haston’s 
imagination. But surely there was sup 
pressed triumph in the side-glance that the 
young man now gave her. Ugh—whata 
repellent sleek mustache he had! It wa 
very hard, she told herself frowningly 
while the two men fluttered the damp 
proof-sheet, to remember that he was 
blood-relation to Samuel Hillinger—to 
Samuel of the sensible gray mustache. 
For no reason at all she remembered an oc- 
casion some years back, when Hub Bar 
mon had appealed to Hillinger over her 
head—over some matter, she had now for- 
gotten just what. But she remembered 
clearly Hillinger’s indulgent nod at.her, 
his smile of negation at Barmon; the mat- 
ter had been left entirely to her for de 
cision. Barmon had been resentful for 
weeks. 


LIZABETH suddenly left the office— 
without talking to Hillinger. Ske 
walked down several flights of staits, 
thinking hard. She was not afraid. That 
would be foolish, considering her position 
and her years of experience. Elvira 
always had a bad habit of making a lange 
bridge to cross before anyone knew 4 
bridge might be needed. But as Elia 
beth passed slowly down the last flight 
she involuntarily looked around. For 
what? Well, for nothing in particulat. 
But she happened to see again Hub Bar 
mon and Jim Crawford talking together, 
and smiling oddly. Well, she had always 
known that they had never forgiven her. 
Of course they would rejoice; her b 
came a little quickly— 
So quickly that Alfred Fawcett, who 
had run down this last flight just be 
hind her, took notice. He paused, s 
cordially. - 
“Stairs certainly take one’s wind!” 
remarked. “Even mine—and I'm 4 light: 
weight.” 
Lightweight! 


It took a full minute for the & 
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and stared bitterly across the restaurant 
table at her friend. “You too!”—re- 
proachfully. 
| “Why, has some one else told you 
| you’re getting fat?” 
| “I’m not fat!”—resentfully. 
“Not yet but soon,” said Elvira, 
Rather pettishly Elizabeth Haston re- 
fused dessert. 


7. came presently a frank clash 
between her and Alfred Fawcett. He 
| took it upon himself to advise her to rush 
| a shipment to some small town in Mis- 
| souri. The shipment was being held 
| for lack of several small items. 

She so informed him haughtily. 

“We'd better substitute,” he said. 

“The Nouvelle has always made it a 
point not to displease customers by in- 
discriminate substituting!” 

“Down in Joplin,” he told her briskly, 
“the Nouvelle isn’t considered as swift 
as some other firms. And a lot of buy- 
ers would rather get substitutions than 
wait forever for an order.” 

“Possibly your opinion partakes too 
much of Joplin limits to be valuable!” 
she said unkindly. 

“Possibly down in Joplin I got a bet- 
ter idea of this business than one too 
close to it could get!” he retorted suavely. 
“Tdeas sometimes depend on. perspective.” 
Again—there was no doubting his im- 
pudence—he looked belittlingly at her too- 
plump hands. She had never known be- 
fore that they were far too plump, but 
she knew it then. Morale—oh, she felt 
it slipping! 
| The substitutions were made in this 
| and in other orders. Fawcett had ap- 
| pealed to Hillinger for permission. Hil- 
| linger gave it and later rather lengthily 
explained to Elizabeth that the uncer- 
tainty of raw material, dyes and even 
textiles had made imperative different 
methods and might make still more dif- 
ference in the future. He sighed as he 
finished, and his eyes went across his desk 
to a pictorial “Guide to the Great Lakes.” 

Elizabeth Haston listened stonily, con- 
scious of only one thing: Hillinger him- 
self was helping to take authority from 
her. In every difference of opinion he 
sided with Fawcett. 

Across the office Fawcett was smiling 
triumphantly. When she met Jim Craw- 
ford an hour later, his expression was 
significant. Also his words: ‘“Where’s 
Fawcett? I want to ask him how to 
handle Cohn Company in Dubuque.” 
Quite unnecessary for Crawford to tell 
her. Merely a spiteful making her aware 
that she was no longer the chief one to be 
consulted. Hub Barmon, too, in from a 
road-trip, made it a point to demand of 
Fawcett, in her hearing: “Say, old man, 
how about a raise coming my way? I’ve 
sold a lot of goods and it’s early in the 
season. Say a word or two to Hillinger, 
will you?” And the way Dave Willicks 
grinned at her! 

But none of those things cut like the 
knowledge that Samuel Hillinger had 
abandoned her. That hurt. She was 
dully surprised to know that anything 
could hurt so much. For years Samuel 
Hillinger had stood behind her, genial, 
supporting her, backing her, a prop for 
her authority. Now the prop had been 
| withdrawn. And she missed the prop 
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more than she missed the fast-disap. 
pearing authority. She found it almost 
impossible to believe that a few months 
ago she had been satisfied to complacency, 


Gus got a last proof that she was sec. 
ond in the race—and a humiliating 
proof. 

At closing time one Saturday after. 
noon she heard Samuel Hillinger. chuck- 
ling behind her. Over her shoulder she 
saw that Fawcett was beside him. Inyol- 
untarily she glanced ahead to note the 
cause of the chuckle. Well, in spite of 
hurt and bitterness, she herself was com- 
pelled to smile. 

Down the aisle, from the time-clock at 
the rear of the center aisle of the main 
floor, stalked Mike Lundberg, errand-boy. 
Mike walked stiltedly. You might have 
fancied that he had at least one wooden 
leg. 

You might not have caught the labored 
imitation of Alfred Elbridge Fawcett’s 
quick, mincing gait had it not been so 
ludicrously evident that Mike’s cheap 
felt hat was set softly on his tow head 
at exactly the same angle that Fawcett 
wore his dark green velours. Then you 
saw that Mike had plunged his grimy 
hands into his pockets with precisely the 
same angle of plunge as affected by his 
superior. Also, Mike’s clumsily knotted 
tie was a twenty-five-cent replica of Faw- 
cett’s three-dollar cravat. More! Mike 
had stuck in that mauve affair a green- 
stone pin that was like in color of stone, if 
in no other respect, the emerald that 
Fawcett exhibited. 

Samuel Hillinger pulled mirthfully at 
his gray mustache and then began to 
count in the outpouring crowd of his em- 
ployees others who had copied Faw- 
cett’s personal appearance in so far as 
lay in their power. ; 

“Twelve!” he announced amusedly. 

Then, chuckling, he heard—as did Eliz- 
abeth, grim of face, hurt of heart—a 
scrawny errand-girl pushing through the 
crowd sneer at Mike: 

“Huh, you don’t look like you think 
you do!” 

“Speakin’ to me, Et Slaniscky?’—su- 
periorly. “Sorry! I’m in a hurry. I'l 
hear you to-morrow!” 

Elizabeth became aware that Samuel 
Hillinger was speaking to her. 

“TI guess I need no further proof. Faw- 
cett stands convicted of success.” 

Elizabeth nodded, not able to trust her 
voice. But she could not have believed 
that kindly, genial Samuel Hillinger would 
ever be so cruel. And to her! 

The homing crowd poured on and out. 
Hillinger and she had to stand aside to 
let it pass. Fawcett had gone on to 
call Dave Willicks. 

“T believe I can pull out and let him 
take care of things all right,” mused 
Samuel Hillinger, half, it seemed, to him- 
self, half to her. 

“Pull out ?”—involuntarily. 

“Out of business. I want to loaf, down 
South or up North or somewhere”— 
lightly—“where folks don’t wear hats 
much.” 

Elizabeth Haston’s heart contracted. 
This was worse. She had seen herself 
shorn of power, but she had never see 


the Nouvelle without Samuel Hillinget. - 


She was surprised to find that in an 
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npleasant vision offset the 

ye vor at the Nouvelle when Sam- 
| Hillinger was not there! Her eyes 
ame troubled, even to pain. Why, the 

Touvelle wouldn’t be the Nouvelle at all! 
t would be a strange place, alien, unde- 


sable. And work wouldn't be work; 


ld be stale, profitless. 
Then through the darkness of her 


houghts she . became conscious that Hil- 


wa§ speaking further. “And I 
> said this very deliberately — 
I think the place can pull along without 
ou, Elizabeth. Though I dare say it 
smes hard to you”—smiling quizzically— 
admit it.” 

“Qh, I admit it,’ she said forlornly, 
onscious that some meaning in his words 
ded her. “But—” 

“Then you'll come along with me?”’ he 
anted to know, still smiling. “Other- 
ise, 1 don’t think I could pull out even 


“Even if what?” she asked. “I—I 

on't believe I know just what you are 
ing about!” 

“The doctors told me sometime ago that 


I stuck to business, I was good maybe | 


br four years, but if I pulled out and 
ok life easy, I could make the four— 
enty-five. I don’t think I could get 
ong, even loafing, without you, Eliza- 
th. How about it? I’m no invalid, 
nderstand, or I wouldn’t ask you, my 

” He spoke in a quiet, genial voice. 


{ the years past, Elizabeth Haston had 
prided herself on quick grasp of many 
uations. But now it took several 
ondering minutes before she understood 
3 But when she understood com- 
etely : 

“I knew you had an idea you were in- 


spensable here,” chuckled Samuel Hil- | 


nger. “I hated to do it, but I didn’t 
any other way! 
’s a capable young man.” He sighed. 
lizabeth knew, hearing the one sigh, 
at the elder man had found it hard 
“pull out.” 


She put a plump, comforting hand on | 


Sam. Barmon, Willicks, Crawford— 
ty and their triumph seemed as far 
ay as the velvets of past years. Only 
buel Hillinger counted. She knew 
arly enough then—and was surprised 
her shortsightedness in not knowing 
mer—that only as they had represented 
m had they ever counted. 

It seemed, too, that Hillinger knew 
better than she had known herself. 
ted to do it,” he repeated regret- 
ly. “It hurt me to hurt you, but I 
W you would hang onto this job till 
end of your days unless you got a good 


“ 


You could shave made it less of a 
a complained Elizabeth, _ lightly 
gh, however. “And I’ll never really 
im ; his hair is too sleek.” 
iS ~ Hillinger chuckled. 
a apa Elizabeth Haston 
ne question: = “Do—d ”_ 
bely—“think I'm fat?” > 
never thought anything ab 2,” 
: g about it, 
he. “But T'll tell you this: I'm 
“e al to lean ladies.” 
= h 0" ayo with relief, 
etimes sighed when the 
: filed Season found all orders satisfac- 
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The PEER 


An artistic mahog- 
any case, dull- 
rubbed finish. 
Fifteen-day pen- 
dulum movement. 
Cathedral Bell. 
Four inch white 
porcelain dial,con- 
vex beveled glass. 
Eight inches in 
height with a base 
of seventeen and 
one-half inches. 


fidence. 


you the 


SETH IHOMAS 
CLOCKS 


The Service of the Clock 


The faithful, unfailing service of Seth Thomas 
clocks symbolizes the spirit of accuracy which 
permeates the entire Seth Thomas organization. 
You will find your Seth Thomas always accu- 
rate, reliable and worthy of your utmost con- 
Its mechanical supremacy is reflected 
in the artistic perfection of its housing. 


Your jeweler will be pleased to show or procure for 
EER, pictured here, or any of the other clocks 


illustrated in our new catalog. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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A startling novel of youth— of youth’s ardors 
and rebellions and delightful irresponsibilities — 


By Cosmo Hamilton 


“The Blindness of Virtue,” ‘The Sins of the 
Children,” “‘ Scandal "’— each of these former 
stories of Cosmo Hamilton’s provoked a 
furore — praise and condemnation, conviction 
and skepticism. This new novel of youth 
and its wild ways attacks an even more vital 
situation. Read it in— 


‘Who Cares?” 


THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


Now on Sale 


The Story-Press Corporation, Publisher, 
36 South State Street, Chicago 
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oy All the 


World 


Out of her life forever 
—disillusioned ! 
One more home wrecked! 


And all because he and she missed 
thetrue meaning of the marriage relation. 





—as long as the 


$1.35 net—Moroc- 
co grain, $1.90 net. 
Fifteen cents ad- 


Write for table of contents 
—Free on request. 





Special Price of married happiness? 


published than 
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resent edition 


for postage 
ORDER NOW 


THE S. A. MULLIKIN CO., 











Could she have held him? What is the real secret 


No loftier discussion of sex relationship has ever been 


] Help For The Married 
Prof. Thos. W. Shannon, A. M. 
and Other Noted Specialists 

This book has meant the turning point to happiness— 
the fulfillmentof wedded life—for hundreds of thousands 
of wives—and husbands. It has cheated the divorce 
courts innumerable times and brought complete har- 
mony out of unbearable misery—it ie the book you should 
have. There is no other book like it in the world. 


Responsible local sales representatives 
“You will never be disappointed in a Mullikin book.” 
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THE APPROXIMATE LOCATION OF HEAVEN 


( Continued frog 
page 77) 





made the announcement: “I wish I were 
dead!” 

(He was, remember, only twenty-two.) 

“If you up and die on me now,” warned 
Enid, “I’lII—I’ll never speak to you again.” 

Ethan had to smile. But: 

“It wouldn’t be so bad,” he explained, 
“if you didn’t have so much.” 

“Me have so much?” ejaculated Enid. 

“You are one of the Leytons.” 

“Why, where on earth did you ever get 
that idea? My mother knew Mrs. Leyton 
just as yours did, and when I came to 
study music, she wrote and arranged for 
me to board there. I haven’t got anything 
except the two thousand my grandfather 
Mills left me—and part of that’s gone.” 

“You haven’t—you aren’t really rich?” 

“T should say not,” she announced with 
great satisfaction. And her eyes added: 
“And now, sir?” 

“I'll go out and make good,” he 
promised. “I never planned to keep on 
driving a bakery-team, anyhow. I 
thought it would do, while I looked 
around. And I liked being out of doors, 
instead of in a stuffy office.” 

“I sha’n’t have you in an office. 
Eighteen—eighteen dollars is a Jot! Why, 
in Mapleton—” \ 

“This is Linford. And the best house in 
Linford doesn’t rent for sixteen dollars 
a month—by a lot. It would be the worst 
house, about—and oh, Enid, I want you 
tc have the very best in all the world.” 

“T have,” she said with the utmost con- 
fidence. 

“I ought to be making at least thirty- 
five dollars a week.” 

(The seventeen dollars he didn’t get 
were the seventeen reasons why he 
shouldn’t marry, you perceive.) 

“T know!” he continued. “The chap I 
board with makes eighteen, and—well, 
he’s got two children, and his wife is 
simply discouraged. She says that if it 
yeren’t for the children, she’d just pray 
that she might go to bed at night and 
never wake up.” 

“T don’t care.” 

“But I do. And if you will wait—” 

“T’ll wait for—forever.” 

It took him some time to show his ap- 
preciation of that. And then—he was a 
most aggravating young man—he started 
afresh. 

“Your voice!” 

“My voice!” she echoed. “Well, what 
about that?” 

“You might be a great singer—” 

“T might not. If I ever were a singer, 
I’d be the kind that comes out between 
the pictures at the movies and warbles: 


“Tf you can’t get a girl in the summer- 
time, 
You can’t get a girl at all.” 


Her mimicry was adorable. 

“You darling!” he said. “They’d give 
you a hundred a week.” 

“Wont you?” she asked audaciously. 

Ethan looked startled. Then, as her 
cheeks flamed, he understood. 

“A hundred a day,” he promised. “A 
hundred an hour!” 


O it was settled. Ethan would work, 

and Enid would wait. Through the 
Sunday dinner she was unusually silent. 
After it was finished, she followed Henry 
Leyton into the living-room. 

“Uncle Henry,” she began, “I want to 
know something about your business.” 

There was no surer way to Henry Ley- 
ton’s heart. 

“Fire away,” he said. 

“How much do the salesmen get—the 
eres that drive the teams,” she asked, as 
innocently as if she didn’t perfectly well 
know. 

“Eighteen dollars.” 

“That seems a lot in Mapleton. 
don’t suppose it is here.” 

“Tt’s not very much,” he admitted. And 
because the thought was often in his mind, 
he added: “I sometimes wonder how 
they manage with the cost of living where 
it is now.” 

“You—you couldn’t give them more?” 

“Everything is figured into the over- 
head,” he said. “If I went into that, your 
head would ache. I can only say that the 
salesmen are paid in a ratio to the volume 
of business, and that we are paying ours 
three dollars a week’ more than our com- 
petitors.” 

“Tf they got more—more volume of 
business, could you pay them more?” 

“Why—I suppose so.” His mouth 
twisted humorously. “I tell you what you 
do. You figure out a way to increase the 
volume, and I'll give you a nice, round, 
rosy apple.” 

“And the salesmen more money?” 

“And the salesmen more money,” he 
agreed. He regarded her quizzically. 
“You haven’t become a Socialist!” 

“Oh, no!” 

Enid thought it would be simple if she 
only knew more about the business. So 
she walked out to meet Ethan the next 
evening. It was thawing, and the road 
was slushy, and before she had gone very 
far, it began to drizzle. But she hardly 
noticed this. Ethan did. 

“You're soaking,” he said at once. 

“So are you!” she retorted, and laughed. 
“T’ve got something I simply must tell 
you. Now listen!” 

Ethan listened, while she repeated the 
conversation with Henry Leyton. 

“Couldn’t you get more volume of busi- 
ness?” she finished. “Aren’t there other 
hardware-stores you could sell bread to?” 

Ethan smiled. “I hardly think so.” 
But after a moment he added, honestly: 
“There are some other groceries I might 
land if I kept everlastingly at it, but—” 
He paused. 

“But what?” she demanded. 

“Well, I suppose I’m human,” he said 
apologetically. “If I’m to get eighteen 
dollars a week anyhow—” 

“Uncle Henry said he’d give the men 
more money.” 

“He meant if the total volume went 


But I 


“If you told the other men—” 

“That the sweetest girl in the world said 
that Mr. Leyton said that—no, I’m afraid 
it’s.too complicated. If Mr. Leyton told 
them—” 


“Tl get him to, just as SOOR a 
cemes back from Chicago—he wen 
this noon. Now what do you think?” 

Ethan thought she was very dey 
very feminine and all that implies 
was doubly fortunate in that he was 
vented from telling her SO—doub} 
cause what prevented him was the 
that in a minute more she must leaye} 
and at that moment the Wagon was hy 
way between lamp-posts and enshrgj 
in a divine duskiness. 

“You will think it over?” she pby 
as she left him. 

“I will,” he promised. “And 
change your clothes! If you don't. yw 
catch your death of cold.” 

Enid said she would—change | 
clothes, that is. But she didnt 
never does, at eighteen. And on Ty 
she insisted on going to the Conservaty 
declaring that it was only a mean 
head-cold. And Tuesday afternoon! 
RKymore swooped down on her in theg 
and asked her to “save her life” by fl 
in at a dinner and dance. And 
Wednesday Mrs. Leyton insisted » 
calling Doctor Enright. As a result, 
was put to bed. On Thursday a teleg 
went to her mother in Mapleton: 


Enid sick with pneumonia. Receivig 
every possible attention. Will keep yu 
informed. 


ATURALLY, no one thought of 

graphing poor Ethan. On Tues 
he hoped he might see her—he.had W 
might be an idea. On Wednesday 
seemed he must see her, because 
more he thought of it, the more a 
vinced he was it was the idea. On Tw 
day he decided that she hadn’t both 
to try to see him for three whole @ 
and he didn’t care anything about the 
idea, anyway. 

On Friday Ethan was in Hades. Ti 
was an automobile with a doctor's insg 
in front of the Leyton house whet 
drove up, and the maid told him who 
sick—and how sick. She wondered® 
he should look so. 

Enid was naturally very strong, bi 
was the attack. The struggle betwee! 
two forces was terrible. Poor Mrs. 4 
ton hardly slept. When Henry 
returned from an abridged trip to! 
West, she met him at the front door 
crept into his arms and cried. 

“Tf she should die, Henry!” she sou 

“She wont die,” he soothed, but 
face was very grave. 

“She has such frightful spells of @ 
ium,” his wife went on. “She talks a 
volume of business and keeps calling 
Ethan—” 

“Ethan who?” asked Henry Leyte 

“T don’t know,” she said—she ™ 
the slightest reason to suspect # 
Ethan Allen Hardwick. 

On the Thursday after Henry * 
returned, he wired to Mapleton: 

Enid worse. Come at once @ 

Ethan. 


“Evidently,” the doctor 
“Ethan is her sweetheart. 
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“Bull” as a personal, everyday necessity. 


ought of td 
By It means that the Government has found that our fighting men need the “‘makings’’. 
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gq Mr. JOHN B. BURNHAM, President American 
Game Association says: Trapshooting is great 
practice for both experts and beginners and develops 
crack field shots.” 


The Clay Pigeon Knows No Game Laws 


HERE is no limit of season, law or 
time. There is no long distance journey 
to the shooting grounds. There is never 
the disappointment of not finding game. 


TRAPSHOOTING 


is always ready at every shooting club. Clay 
birds are plentiful—ready with their speedy 
flight and vexing turns to give you more gun 
thrills to the minute than any “feathered game” 
can give.” ° 

Every man—every woman should know how 
to shoot and “hit” what they shoot at. The gun 
club is the place to learn this democratic, patriotic 
sport. Find out how—now. 

Check trapshooting in the coupon—mail it 
to us and get all the facts. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Established 1802 
WILMINGTON 


The Du Pont American Industries are: 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Del. . . Explosives 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Wilmington, De!., Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
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ere’s a bare chance she might 
eS him,—it sometimes happens at 
isis, —and it might help.” 
even o'clock a telegram came in 
reply. 


Arrive Boston 7:58 A. M. Cannot 
understand about ether. Our doctor 
says there must be plenty in Boston. 


t 
a 


Thus does the telegraph mock us even 
in the face of tragedy. While Henry Ley- 
ton wondered how this tangle might he un- 
raveled, the muffled doorbell sounded 

‘*) It was Ethan. He had reached 
the limit of human endurance. He was 
ghsessed by the thought that if he could 
but see Enid and be near her, he could 
keep death away from her. 

No matter who or what intervened, he 
must see Enid. And though these were 
not his words, it was the substance of 
what he said to Henry Leyton. The lat- 
fer did not reply at once. He drummed 
on the arm of his chair with his fingers, 
asign he was thinking deeply. Finally he 
ganced at the clock. 
“The doctor will be here in a few min- 
utes,” he said noncommittally. “It rests 
with him.” 
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E left the room abruptly and went to 
find his wife. She was properly 
amazed at the news he brought, and said 
so. And then she wasn’t the least bit sur- 
prised—and said so. 
“] might have suspected,” she declared. 
“Poor Ethan!” 

Henry Leyton felt there was a phase of 
the situation she had overlooked. 
“I don’t like the way he’s gone about it. 
He’s never come here—”’ 

“It was months before I could get you 
9 come to my house.” 

“But you knew all about me.” 
“And I know all about him. Ethan 
n Hardwick’s mother is as fine a 
oman as ever lived, and her boy is just 
bound to be true blue.” 
Defeated on two fronts, Henry Leyton 
hifted his attack. 
"He's only making eighteen dollars a 
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“But that’s more than you were mak- 
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“Times have changed.” 
wages ought to too.” 

He quit. He might argue that she 
mew, as well as he, that the larger aspects 
the problem must be considered. But 
had been married long enough to know 
{ NO woman considers the larger as- 
ts when an individual is under con- 
tration. Of course, he could see the 
fividual, but he could not think of him 
The employee may think: “If the 
paid me ten dollars a week more, it 
idn’t make much difference to him, 
MG it would make a plaguy lot of dif- 
to me.” The employer sees it 
Sway: “If I employ a thousand men 
M@ pay them each ten dollars a week 
te, that means five hundred and twenty 
misand a year more. And that would 
ake @ plaguy lot of difference to me. 
ut six months.” 

silence was broken by the opening 
ing of the front door. ‘“There’s 
ight now,” said Mrs. Leyton. 
pboth listened. Then, “He’s taking 
sup with him,” she added. “Poor 
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OOR Ethan indeed! Enid called to 

him pitifully, and seemed to see him 
—-and didn’t. The periods of delirium 
came, rose to a crescendo and died sud- 
denly into intervals of silence, absolute 
and awful. The obsession that if he 
were only there he might do something, 


fell from him; he felt suffocatingly futile. 


He fell into a lethargy that was worse 
than a nightmare. The hours passed. 
In the distance a steeple-clock announced, 
with ponderous solemnity, that it was two 
o'clock. 

Enid lay momentarily quiet. A flutter- 
ing sigh, and again the delirium swept 
down upon her. And then, without warn- 
ing, her voice modulated marvelously. 
“Ethan!” she breathed. 

The Doctor reached to take her pulse, 
but she did not notice him. She was 
looking at Ethan—and she saw him! 

“Do—you—love—me?””’ she asked. 

The eternal feminine question! 

The tears rolled down Ethan’s cheeks. 
He could not speak. He did not need to. 
She smiled at him divinely. 

“Poor—Ethan!” she said. A moment 
later: “I’m—I’m so—tired,” she mur- 
mured, and her lids drooped. Ethan 
looked quickly at Doctor Enright, a great 
fear in his eyes. 

“Tt’s the best thing that-could happen,” 
said the Doctor. “You'd better go and lie 
down for a time.” 

Ethan shook his head. Enid’s hand lay 
in his; he was horribly afraid that if he 
let it go she might yet escape him. He 
sat there until, at seven o’clock of a gray 
February morning, the nurse came into 
the room. 

“You must go now,” she said. 
she added, most unprofessionally: 
sure she is going to be all right.” 

Ethan encountered Henry Leyton in 
the lower hall. The latter had his over- 
coat on; he was going to meet Enid’s 
folks. A taxi waited outside, but he 
stopped to wring Ethan’s hand. 

“My boy—” he began, and then his 
voice broke. He placed his free hand on 
Ethan’s shoulder. “You're all worn out,” 
he said. “T’ll phone the bakery to put a 
substitute on for you to-day. You get 
some sleep and come to my office at four. 
I want to talk to you.” 

“All worn out?” echoed Ethan as if he 
doubted his ears. He had spent a sleep- 
less night in a freezing room; he was 
cramped and chilled, and there were 
great circles under his eyes—but he didn’t 
know it. Enid was all right now. He 
drew a deep breath and considered Henry 
Leyton, who was watching him with a 
blending kindliness and anxiety. 

“I want to talk to you,” Ethan blurted 
out. “I’ve got an idea that your selling- 
system is all wrong.” 

“What!” exclaimed Henry Leyton, ab- 
solutely amazed. 

Ethan had threshed out various ways of 
approaching his employer with the idea, 
ever since it had first come to him. He 
must lead up to it diplomatically, of 
course, and be quick to sense any false 
move. 

“You pay us salesmen a flat wage of 
eighteen dollars a week. If I were you, 
I’d make it fifteen a week—” 

“Fifteen a week!” exploded his em- 
ployer. 

“And a commission of six per cent on 
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the large loaf and five per cent on the 
rest,’ continued Ethan. “Of course, the 
idea is really old stuif, outside the bread 
business. Lots of firms pay their sales- 
men on a commission basis.” 

Ethan paused as if inviting comment, 
and Henry Leyton cast aside his first 
thought, which was that Ethan was light- 
beaded (as he was, in a way), to consider 
the suggestion as he would have any other 
business matter. 

“The commission idea is all right 
where you have a_ high-grade sales- 
force—” he began. 

“The principle will work with any sales- 
force,’ contended Ethan. “It develops 
salesmen by putting pep into them. It 
gives them an incentive to keep on their 
toes. It—” 

Henry Leyton caught sight of the 
clock. “Great Scott!” he ejaculated, and 
made a break for the door. Over his 
shoulder he flung back: “Come to my 


office at four.” 
>. THAN got as much sleep as might be 

expected. He undressed and discov- 
ered that he had a great many bones and 
that they all ached. And his head felt 
queer. At noon he dressed and went out 
and telephoned the Leyton house. He 
trembled, in reaction, when Mrs. Leyton’s 
motherly voice assured him Enid was 
resting comfortably. 

Ethan had had enough of trying to 
sleep, and he swung out through Linford 
to the open country. He felt slackened, 
mentally and physically; and though he 
still maintained, in an inner argument, 
that his idea was a good one, he was de- 
pressed by the thought that~his point- 
blank directness had injured his chance 
of impressing it upon Henry Leyton. At 
four o’clock he went to Henry Leyton’s 
office. This was as simple and as un- 
assuming as the scarred oak desk at 
which Henry Leyton sat. There were no 
rugs and no pictures, except one in a 
little oval frame on the desk—a photo- 
graph of Ann Leyton Rymore at the 
age of two. 

“T’ve been thinking over what you 
said,”. was Henry Leyton’s abrupt greet- 
ing. “Sit down and go on from where 
you left off.” 

Ethan obeyed. ‘There isn’t very much 
more to say,” he confessed. “The per- 
centage I spoke of gives some men a 
little. more than eighteen a week and 
others less. My point is that before long 
all of us will be getting a great deal more 
than eighteen. That’s simply — human 
nature.” 

Henry Leyton studied Ethan. His eyes 
were keen and analytical. “It wont cost 
me anything to make the experiment,” he 
ruminated. 

“Not a cent.” 

“Those who get less than eighteen will 
kick, of course.” 

“That’s to be expected—but they’ll get 
a move on.” 

Henry Leyton rose and paced the office. 
“The best thing I can say about. your 
scheme,” he said finally, “is that I wonder 
why in Ned I never thought of trying it 
out myself. I suppose,” he finished rue- 
fully, “that I am an old dog and it is hard 
for me to learn new tricks.” 

He paused and surveyed Ethan. 

“Tf this thing works well, you'll expect 
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to be taken into the firm on the strength 
of it, of course,” he suggested. 

Ethan grinned happily. 

“No sirree! J’m going to be your top 
salesman. You watch me!” 

“Go to it, my boy,” said Henry Leyton. 


| Sagem had bet Doctor Enright she’d be 


sitting up in no time, and though - 


technically she lost, actually she won. One 
Sunday morning she was moved from the 
bed to a steamer-chair by the sunny 
window. And if anybody doubted that, 
iu spite of an etherealized thinness, she 
was still very much a flesh-and-blood girl, 
he would have been convinced by her 
raptures over the “ducky” blue negligee 
Mrs. Leyton surprised her with. 

“She’s the sweetest, most grateful 
thing,” said Mrs. Leyton to her husband 
later. “If you don’t do something nice for 
Ethan, I'll never forgive you.” 

Henry Leyton looked up from his Sun- 
day paper. 

“That young man of hers drew down 
just thirty-seven dollars last Saturday 
night,” he said. 

“Not really!” 

“Really! He’s our high man under the 
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new system—a system which, my dear, is 
making me unpopular with other em- 
ployers because our salesmen are averag- 
ing twenty-eight dollars a week. It was 
Ethan’s idea.” 

“Gracious sakes!” she exclaimed. And 

she added accusingly: “You never told 
me about it.” 
“T’ve been waiting to see how it worked 
out—from my standpoint. I wanted to 
see if the added volume would help on 
the net-profit side. It does.” 

“Henry, I’m so glad!” 

“And yet,” he said with mock serious- 
ness, “they say women aren’t mercenary!” 

“You know I didn’t mean that. It has 
worried me to think of how high every- 
thing is and how hard it must be to 
take both ends meet on eighteen dollars 
a week. I know it worried you. And 
vou’re glad too!” 

He kissed her in a way—a particular 
way—that showed he was glad. A mil- 
lionaire is occasionally human. 

“Let me go—there’s the bell,” she 
cried. “It must be Ethan, and my hair 
is all mussed.” 

“Ethan,” he prophesied, 
notice if you were bald.” 


“wouldn’t 


ASK DARTY 





have. At first Maggie was suspicious; 
then she was interested. 

“You will be, do you see, Flossie Mae 
Burns, who was the sweetheart of my 
youthful days in Clonmel, where the both 
of us was born,” said Darty. “In the 
statement I will give to the papers I will 
not know how the rascal Gilroy ever 
learned there was such a girl as Flossie 
Mae, but I will recall the rumor of your 
death, poor child, and how I mourned for 
you as one lost, so that doubtless the 
rascal Gilroy thought he was using the 
name of one who could not arise from 
the dead to protect herself. By the grace 
of Heaven, I'll say, the news of the use 
the blatherskite Gilroy was making of 
your name came to your ears, and you 
sent me word you were alive and well, and 
there you are in Riverbank to ask what a 
murderer like Gilroy means by blacken- 
ing your name.” 

“And then?” 

“T’ll pay all your expenses there and 
back,” said Darty. “I can drag it out of 
the Eight Big Men of Riverbank.” 

“And then?” asked Maggie. 

“Do you mean it?” asked Darty, lean- 
ing toward her. 

“Tt’s nothing to me,” said Maggie, “but 
you spoke of having more names than one 
to give.” 

Darty put his hand across the counter 
and placed it on her arm. 

“Flossie Mae,” he said triumphantly, 
“when you are Mrs. Patrick Aloysius 
Darty, the two of us will be king and 
queen of Riverbank, or I miss my guess! 
We'll be fit come-afters to Brian Boru.” 

“From the day you kissed me across 
the doughnuts,” said Maggie, her face 
rosy, “I swore you had nerve enough to 
win the world if you had brains to back 
you up.” 

When Darty returned to Riverbank, 


Gilroy had just covered the ash-cans and 
fences with a new poster. It read: 


Wuat Asout Fiossie Mar? 
Ask Darty! 


It was bigger and more glaring than 
any that had gone before. Darty smiled 
at the one that stared at him as he helped 
Maggie from the train. 

“You are well advertised,” he said 
cheerfully. “That is half the battle. 
You'll repose in the hotel parlor until Mr. 
Doane sends his carriage and black horses 
for you. Unless I am much in the 
wrong, you will stop with Mrs. Doane at 
the big house on top of the hill and live 
like a princess about to inherit a king- 
dom.” 

The news that Flossie Mae Burns was 
actually in Riverbank spread like wild- 
fire. Doane met Darty with a worried 
face. 

“Ts it all right?” he asked. 

“Tt is so right I’m to marry her as soon 
as Father Moran will say the words,” 
said Darty. “It is so right there was 
never anything but right about it, and 
the man that says a word will fight a duel 
with the scion of Brian Boru. You'll have 
her up to your house at once as the 
honored guest of your lady, as the lady 
that is the soon-to-be wife of the mayor 
of Riverbank should be.” 

Darty was now a changed man. He 
gave orders to the Eight Big Men of 
Riverbank. He took hold of his cam- 
paign himself. 

“Be uppish,” he told Maggie. “Get on 
as well as you can, but hold yourself 
proud, as if your husband was the good 
king Brian. Consider the best in River- 
bank to be dirt beneath your feet, and 
we'll win through.” 

The consternation in the Gilroy camp 
when the word came that Flossie Mae 
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This was quite true, because Ethan 
on his way to Enid. He was hp 
with loads of things to tell her, 
probably the reason that before y 
they sat in silence, hand in hand. 

“Do you know,” she said Presently 
“that I think I must have almost gut 
I seemed to be way up high, and | 
looked down and saw you, and J remen. 
bered that we were to be married; 
June—” 

“Married in June?” he echoed. 

“Married in June,” she said with me 
firmness. “I always intended we sh 
be. And I felt, that night you were} 
you know, that I must come back 
you. Are you glad I did?” 

He bent and kissed the palm of 
hand, holding his lips there. 

“I’m not sure I would have gon 
heaven, anyway,” she said, “because jj 
not so very good—” 

“Wherever you are,” he cried, “tp 
would be heaven.” 

And he didn’t get that out of a bel 
either. He was just picturing living 
her in such an apartment as anyh 
might hire for twenty-five dollars 
month. 


(Continued from 
page 67) 





Burns was actually in town was enorme 
Gilroy sat and stared at his blotter, m 
ing a grain of tobacco with his ford 
ger. Penderson, fat and waxy, stared 
his fellow-conspirator accusingly. 

“A fine scheme!” he gurgled. 

Gilroy looked up. 

“Now, don’t be blaming me!” he # 
pettishly. “The scheme was all fi 
There was no come-back. Darty could 
produce a girl that did not exist. ff 
had the time, I could prove that thisg 
is a fraud. I could—” 

“Time, you idiot! That’s just what 
have not got! Time, and the cleti™ 
day after to-morrow! Time? By 
time you can prove anything, Darty 
be mayor of Riverbank. You've 
yourself and me look like a couple 
cheap, low-down liars and blackmailet 

“Well, what are you?” asked Gi 
angrily, and then -he looked towatd 
window, for tumultuous cheering ¢ 
from without. 3 

Penderson walked to the window. 

“Huk!” he exclaimed with disgust 
up Main Street was pushing 2 Sum 
crowd of Fusion enthusiasts. 
taken Doane’s black horses from theé 
riage and were dragging the v 
hand. In the seat sat Maggie, loom 
haughtily ahead, and on the sides of 
carriage were plastered posters rea 

Wuo Is Frosste Mae Burns? 

The question beneath had been chal 

It now read: a 
Asx Darty, Our Next Mayon! 

In politics, in war and in life the 
dangerous thing is the trick that 4 
come-back. a 


“The Oath of a Darty,” nothe! 

ous adventure of an Irishman @ 

and in politics, will appeat ’ 
next—the July—issue 
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How Mucha 
PYRENE Will 
Save You On 
Your 1918 Car 


15% reduction on fire insur- 
ance for all cars equipped 
with Pyrene! Note how 
much actual cash you save 
on your car each year. 
These savings on 1918 mod- 
els are based on the rates 
promulgated by the Eastern 
and New England Confer- 
ence. Rates in the Central 
and Far West are slightly 
lower, so the saving there 
willbecorrespondingly less. 
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KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE _ 





It Saves 15 Percent 


Pyrene gets you a handsome reduction on auto fire insurance—15 
percent every year. This amounts to no small sum in two or three 
years’ time. Look at the figures printed here and see just how much 
you save. 

The insurance companies know that with a Pyrene extinguisher on 
your car there’s slim chance of a fire. Hence the liberal reduction. 

Seldom an injury; seldom a life lost with Pyrene ona car. 

There is no better day than today to get Pyrene, make your car safe, 
make your family’s lives secure and get what is due you from the 
insurance companies. 

Sold by hardware and auto supply dealers. 


PYRENE MFG. CO. 52 Vanderbile Avenue, New York 


Every Appliance for Fire Protection 
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The Oliver Typewriter 


$2,000,000 
GUARANTEE 


That This $49 Typewriter Was $100 
The Sales Policy Alone Is Changed, Not the Machin. 


The Oliver Nine—the latest and best model—will be sent direct from the factory to you 
upon approval. Five days’ free trial. No money down. No salesmen need influence 


you. Be your own salesman and save $51. 


This is the time when patriotic American industries 
must encourage intelligent economy by eliminating waste. 
New economic adjustments are inevitable. 

So March 1, 1917, we announced The Oliver Type- 
writer Company’s revolutionary plans. We no longer 
have an expensive sales force of 15,000 salesmen and 
agents, nor costly offices in 50 cities. 

The entire facilities of the company are devoted 
exclusively to the production and distribution of 
Oliver Typewriters. 


Prices Cut In Two 

By eliminating these terrific 
and mounting expenses, we re- 
duced the price of the Oliver 
Nine from the standard level of 
$100 to $49. This means that 
you save $51 per machine. This 
is not philanthropy on our part. 
While our plan saves you much, 
it also saves for us. 

There was nothing more 
wasteful in the whole realm of 
business than our old ways of 


Over a yeartopay. Mail the coupon now. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company is at the height of is 
success: With its huge financial resources it determine 
to place the typewriter industry on a different basi. 
This, you admit, is in harmony with the economic trend 


A World Favorite 


This Oliver Nine is a twenty-year development. _ It is the finest 
the costliest, the most successful model that we have ever built. 
More than that, it is the best typewriter, in fifty ways, that any. 
body ever turned out. If any typewriter in the world is wort 
$100, it is this Oliver Nine. ‘ 
It is the same commercial machine pu: 
chased by the United States Steel Corpor 
tion, the National City Bank of New Yor 
Montgomery Ward & Co., the Nation 
Biscuit Company the Pennsylvania Rai 
road and other leading businesses. Ov 
600,000 have been sold. 


7 : e e 
Simplified Selling 

Our new plan is extremely simple. 
makes it possible for the consumer to de 
direct with the producer. 

You may order from this advertisemel 
by using the coupon below. We dail 
ask a penny down on deposit. 

When the typewriter arrives, put it® 
every test — use it as you would your owt 


selling typewriters. Who wants OVER 600,000 SOLD If you decide to keep it, you have more thi 


to continue them? Wouldn’t 
you rather pocket 50 per cent 
for yourself ? 


The Identical Model 


The Oliver Typewriter Company gives this guar- 
antee: The Oliver Nine we now sell direct is the 
exact machine — our latest and best model— which 
until March 1, 1917, was $100. 

This announcement deals only with a change 


in sales policy. 
NOTE CAREFULLY—This coupon will bring you either 
the Oliver Nine for free trial or further informa- 
tion. Check carefully which you wish. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
1156 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
& Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If I keep it, 
I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain in you 
until fully paid for. 
My shipping point is 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to return 
the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five days. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book—" The 
High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy," your 
de luxe catalogs and further information. 


Sevest AGATE. ccccccccccccccccecccccccccccccccccsceecs avsccccccegona’ 


i cabdccceskdpedhsedsecscctesccedes te, . ciccenediainak KS0esbescce 


a year to pay for it. Our terms are Spe 
month. You are under no obligation to ket) 
it. We will even refund transportalim 
charges if you return it. 

Or if you wish additional information, mail coupon for ourpm 
osition in detail. We immediately send you our de luxe cal 
and all information which you would formerly obtain fom# 
typewriter salesman. 


10 Cents a Day 


In making our terms of $3 a month—the equivalent of 10 cea 
day—it is now possible for everyone to own a typewriter. To om 
it for 50 per cent less than any other standard machine. 8 

Regardless of price, do not spend one cent upon any typenn 
—whether new, second hand or rebuilt—do not even rent 4% 
chine until you have investigated thoroughly our proposition, 

Remember, we offer here one of the most durable, one whe 
greatest, one of the most successful typewriters ever built. If anyo 
ever builds a better, it will be Oliver. 


Don’t Pay $100 oii 


Why now pay the extra tax of $51 when you may 0 
new Oliver Mins — a world favorite —for $49? Cut out a 
ful methods and order direct from this advertisement. pas 
our remarkable book entitled, ‘‘The High Cost of Typew™ a 
The Reason and the Remedy.’’ You will not be placed ¥ 
the slightest obligation. 
Canadian Price $62.65 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1156 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Coupon Is Worth 5: 
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WEED TirE CHAINS 


THE ONLY DEPENDABLE SAFEGUARD 
AGAINST SKIDDING 


ERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
4t Canada- Dominion Chain Co.,Ltd.. Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


W. F. HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 





“Look for me 
in your dealer’s window 


And remember I brush my teeth with Colgate’s every 
day because I like the taste. Mother likes it too, and 
she says it cleans better than any other. And Father’s 
a Doctor and he says he uses Colgate’s because it’s safe.” 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is preferred by both 
profession and public—for what it does, and does well; 
and for what it does not do, and makes no claim to do. 
You, too, should use it. 


COLGATE & CO... Established 1806 New York ) 


& 








